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All.  I.  lUJifctions  concerning  the  Kxpedltncy  of  a  Council  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Home  being  hoi  Jen  ^  with  a  I  iew  to 
mcommoJate  Religious  Dijf'ercnccs^  and  to  promote  the  Unity  of 
lieligion  in  the  Rond  if  Peace:  humbly  but cariu*stly  recoin mciulftl 
fi)  ihe  serious  Allenlion  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Rrince  Regent, 
the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishops,  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Ri'jhops,  tile  Reverend  the  Clergy,  and  all  Lay  Rersons,  who  are  able 
and  willing  dispassionately  to  consider  the  important  Subject.  By 
Samuel  Wix,  A.  M.  ike,  6cc.  Second  Edition,  with  Addili(»ns.  Lon¬ 
don,  18 19. 

ll^E  believe  it  to  be  as  true  now,  as  in  the  Apostolic  that 
*  “a  mairs  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household  and 
c«*rtaiiily,  were  any  illustration  of  this  truth  needed,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  of  a  beneficed  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  respect¬ 
able  rectory  in  Essex,  and  a  not  less  respectable  vicarage  in 
London,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  Sion  College,  a  Member  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Tre«isurer  and 
Secretary  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Dr.  Bray’s  Associates, 
{of  which  the'  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  President,)  the 
Chaplain,  at  once,  of  a  Royal  Hospital,  and  of  a  Royal  Duke, 
&c.  &c.  o|>enly  avowing  his  opinion,  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  profesises  the  same  faith  nrith  the  Church  of  Romcj  in 
oil  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  publicdy  recoin- 
oiending  a  union  of  the  two  Churches,  and  anxious  to  throw  his 
own  Church  (or,  rather,  the  Church  to  which  he  professes  to 
l»elong)  into  the  arms  of  the  Pojic,  as  what  he  considers  her 
*uosi  effectual  security  against  the  dangers  of  the  Bible  Society, 
**id  the  inroads  of  the  Evangelical  School ;  as  the  only  chance 
®f  escape  which  presents  itself  from  Calvinism  and  Methodism, 
And  as  her  last  and  best  preservative  from  being  “  righteous 
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‘‘  ovprniiich.”  We  <lo  not  »ay  that  wc  feel  niudi,  or  Iq. 
iIoimI  any  surprise  at  all  liiis,  because  we  believe  that  dark, 
ness,  under  any  system,  lias  a  natural  tendency  to  tiidmt 
and  unite  uilli  darkness  under  any  other  system,  and  bectim 
w.‘  have  always  suspi'cttsl  that  a  hearty  love  of  l^ojwry,  in  doc. 
trine  and  practice,  however  disguised  or  denied,  does  in  fact  lie 
nt  the  root  of  all  the  opposition  which  is  oHVred  to  the  disperaioa 
of  the  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth,  abroad  and  at  home.  Thk 
appears  to  he  matter  of  doubt  no  longer,  for  we  have  bore  ui 
honest  divine,  who  candidly  lets  out  the  avowal,  that  the  best 
mode  of  oustiiii'  the  Sectaries,  and  overthrowing  the  Hiblc  So¬ 
ciety,  will  he  to  cuter  into  a  leat;ue,  olTensivc  and  defensive,  viiib 
a  Church  which,  in  every  period  of  her  history,  has  resolutelj 
resisted  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures ;  which  has  scarcely 
tlisperscd  them  at  all,  except  when  <liluted  and  desecrated  with 
her  own  notes  and  eoinmeiits^  wliilc  she  has  snperadded  even  to 
these  the  must  uiiseriptural  trailitions,  which  she  has  required  to 
he  believed  us  so  many  Articles  of  faith  ;  enforcing  tlic  wboU 
mass  of  aiitichristian  error,  with  such  unhendin^  pretensions  to 
infallibiruy,  and  such  cruel  )>ers(  cutiuiis  of  nil  who  have  dared 
iliink  for  themselves,  as  to  leave  no  reasonahle  prospect  of  her 
union  witli  any  real  Church  of  Christ,  so  lon^  as  it  shall  continue 
to  he  (me  that  there  is  no  felhiwship  between  righteousness  tod 
imii;;liteotisness,  no  communion  between  light  and  darkness,  no 
concord  between  Ciirist  and  Helial,  and  no  agreement  between 
the  temple  of  (lod  and  Idols.  Of  this,  the  great  and  pious 
Hishop  Hall  felt  something,  when  he  wrote  his  work  enti* 
tied,  “  No  Peace  wiili  Rome  — and  where,  we  would  ask,  is  the 

proof  tiiat  the  diiViculties  which  existed  in  his  day  against  such 
u  union,  arc  removed,  or  even  diminished?  Where  is  the  re- 
unnciatioii  of  a  single  scriptural  error,  w  hich,  at  the  period  of 
the  Keformation,  occasioned  our  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  ?  and  what  cvidenc'cs  of  a  butter  spirit  and  temper  do  wi 
find  in  our  own  day,  on  the  part  of  (he  Romish  hierarchy,  froia 
his  Holiness  in  the  Vatican,  downwarils,  when  it  is  notorious  to 
ail  the  world,  that  the  persecuting  Order  of  the  Jesuits  has  beet 
revived  and  re-endowed,  the  Holy  Inquisition  restored  to  its  pris¬ 
tine  powers,  and  fresh  hulls  fulminated  against  the  Bible  Society 
at  large,  and  all  the  supporters  of  ^  such  a  pesuleniial  heresy*  it 
narticuhir  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that  the  Church  of  Koine  hu 
learned  humility  from  her  ahasement,  or  spirituality  from  ber 
tnL<«fortnncs  ?  that  she  is  at  all  nearer  to  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  or  tiiat  she  has  renounced  a  single  corruption  of  prac¬ 
tice  ?  that  she  thinks  in  any  degree  diflerently  of  such  Hcret^ti 
ourselves,  or  possesses  any  greater  portion  of  teDderness  thio 
torinerly,  for  that  ProtcsUint  Church,  which  was  among  tbc  fir** 
to  renounce  her  errors,  and  expose  tier  pretensions  ? 
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Mr.  Wix’s  work  opens  with  a  prayer  for  unity,  avowedly 
eitracted  from  flie  Mass  Rook.  Presuminf^  the  reverend 
Author  to  be  as  ardent  a  stickler  for  the  Litiirufy  of  the  Ciiurcli 
o<  Kujfland,  as  are  all  the  other  op])onents  of  the  Bible  Society, 
ae  would  here  inquire,  how  it  happens,  that  the  Collects  of  the 
Prayer  Book  have  been  overlooked,  ainon^  which,  if  we  mistake 
pot,  are  some  which  would  at  least  have  equalled  that  adduced, 
both  in  character  and  composition.  ‘Ms  it  because  there  is  not 
o  a  (jod  in  Israel  that  ye  to  enquire  of  BaaUzebiib,  the  god 
‘‘ofEkron  ?*’  This  prayer  is“succee<led  by  an  Address  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  wiiicli  Mr.  Wix  states,  that  by  the  reflect* 
inii;  members  *  of  the  ChiM’ch  of  England,  who  consider  thern- 
‘  selves  a  sound  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  the 
‘  Church  of  Rome  has  never  been  denied  to  l>e  of  the  true 
‘  Church  that  ‘  the  Church  of  England  acknowledges  the  au* 
‘thority  of  the  (Mnirch  of  Rome,*  and  ‘  agrees  with  tlie  Church 
'of  Rome  in  the  main  articles  of  faith  professed  by  her.*  Is  it 
uossible,  after  these  statements,  that  Mr.  Wix  cm  expect  us  to 
Wievc  that  he  really  assents  to  Articles  in  which  the  following 
deeinralions  occur  :  ‘  'iVansuhalantiation  cannot  be  proved  by 
‘  Holy  Writ,  but  is  repugnanr  to  the  ]>lain  words  of  Scripture, 
'oveithrows  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  has  given  occasion 
'  to  many  superstitions.*  ‘The  siicrifices  of  whereby 

‘  it  is  said  that  the  priest  ofl’ers  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead 
‘  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  are  biinphemouft  fables  and 

*  dan(fei*ou8  dace  its.'*  ‘  ^7ie  Hinhop  of  Nome  hath  nojtirisdic- 
'  tiun  in  this  realm  of  England.*  ‘The  Romish  doctrine  con- 
‘  cerning  purgatory,  pardons,  icornhippiny  and  adoration,  as 

*  Well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and  also  inrocation  of  Saints,  is  a 
‘  fbiid  thing  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of 
‘  Scripture,  hut  rallicr  repugnant  to  the  word  <d  (jod.*  ‘  Tho 
‘  (*hurch  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  living  and  tnan- 
‘  ncr  of  ceremonies,  hut  also  tn  matters  of  faith.'  ‘  It  is  not 
‘  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  any  tiling  that  is  contrary  to 

*  God's  word  written.'  ‘  It  ought  not  to  ilecree  any  thing 
‘against  Holy  Writ,  and  ought  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be 

*  hidiered  fur  necessity  of  salvation.'  *  It  is  a  thing  plainly 
‘  repugnant  to  the  woni  of  God  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
‘  Church,  to  have  public  ]irayer  in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the 
‘  Sicminents,  in  a  tongue,  not  understood  by  the  people'  ‘  Those 
‘  five,  commonly  called  Sacraments,  namely.  Confirmation,  Pe~ 
‘  nance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extrtane  Unction,  are  not 
‘  to  be  counted  for  Sacraments  of  the  (iospel.*  ‘  The  Sacra- 
‘  meals  were  not  ordained  by  Christ  to  he  gazed  upon  or  to  be 
‘  carried  about,  hut  that  wc  should  duly  use  them.*  ‘  The  Sa-« 
‘  cranient  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  was  not  by  Chrisi*s  ordinance 
‘  reserved,  carried  about,  lifleil  up,  or  worshipped.'  ‘  Bishops, 
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*  priosls,  ami  deacons,  are  not  commanded  by  God’s  law  to  ib-  I 

*  stain  IVoin  irarria^e.’  ‘  General  counciln^  (so  eameslly  it- 
commended  by  ^Ir.  Wix)  ‘  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred, 

*  even  in  tbint^s  pertainiiii^  to  God.’  ‘  Jl'orktt  of  stipereroga. 

*  tiun  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety.’  *  Hol^ 

‘  Scripture^  (without  Popisli  traditions)  ‘  conlaineth  all  ihingt 

*  necefthury  to  ftalratiuny  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein, 

*  nor  may  be  proved  thereliy,  is  not  to  be  recpiired  of  any  luio, 

*  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  bi 

*  thought  recpiisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.’ 

Now,  admitting  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Wix  may  himself  have  subscribed  these  Articles,  is  it 
possible  for  any  man  to  consider  them  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
grammatical  sense,  and  still  to  bold  with  Mr.  Wix,  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  deny  the  Chmk 
of  Uowe  to  be  of  the  true  Church  ?  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  avknowledyett  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Homey 
agrees  ttifh  her  in  the  main  Articles  of  faith  professed  hg 
her  Y  We  are  next  informed  that  Courayer,  a  Romish  priest, 
writes  thus  :  ‘  I'lie  return  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  to  Catholw 
‘  unity,  woiihl  ({uickly  draw  after  it  that  of  all  the  Protestint 
M'hiirchcs.  This  is  my  most  sincere  ami  ardent  wish.’  And 
Air.  Wix  adds:  ‘  I'his  pious  father  was  accustomed,  when  at 

*  liondon,  constantly  to  attend  mass,  and  at  Ealing,  he  as  coo- 
‘  stnntly  attended  the  service  of  the  parish  Church.’  Very  pro¬ 
bably  ;  and  perhaps  a  similar  interchange  of  external  observ¬ 
ances,  might,  if  nothing  were  to  be  lost  by  it,  as  piously  till  op 
those  intervals  of  leisure  which  at  present  hang  rather  heavily 

.  on  the  hands  of  some  reverend  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Lest  any  mistake,  however,  should  arise  among  ihos# 
Popish  friends  whom  Mr.  Wix  is  now  addressing,  as  to  the  na- 
liire  of  the  union  he  is  advocating,  he  thkes  abundant  care  to  in¬ 
form  them  that  ills  no  approach  to  *  the  lawless  liberty  of  the  Db- 

*  senting  scheme,’  that  he  recommends.  No  :  ‘  The  union  desired 
(he  says)  *  is  not  between  Members  of  the  Chnrch  and  SchisoM- 

*  tics,  but  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 

*  England.  Union  is  not,  indeed,  nor  ought  to  be  desired,  be - 
‘  tween  the  true  Apostoliwal  Church,  and  those  who  renounce 

*  A|H)stolical  discipline,  but  union  between  the  Church  of  Eng* 
‘  land  and  the  Church  of  Rome  on  proper  Christian  grounds- 
Wc  thank  Mr.  W'ix  for  speaking  so  plainly.  So  then,  be  is  ready 
and  willing  to  take  to  bis  arms  the  meretricious  woman  of  the 
Apocalypse,  who  sits  as  a  Queen,  with  all  her  unhallowed  luer* 
chandiie  of  pardons  for  the  living,  and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  her 
absolutions,  dispensations,  and  indulgences — this  traffic  in  tbe 
aouls  of  men  ;  rich  as  she  is  in  her  opus  operatum  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  strong  in  her  claims  of  spiritual  infallibility  and  io* 
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mutability  ;  with  all  her  idolatrous  invocation  of  saints,  and  ado* 
rations  of  them  that  are  no  "ods,  “  that  have  eyes,  and  see  not, 
**  and  ears,  and  hear  not:"  all  this,  and  more,  he  can  endure  and 
away  with,  but  he  appears  to  shriiik  with  a  sort  of  horror  from 
tlie  contaminatiiu^  embrace  of  such  Sectaries  as  Baxter,  ami 
Henry,  and  Watts,  and  Doddridp^e,  to  say  nothing  of  certain 
of  tbeir  living  descendants,  whom,  from  respect  for  their  feelings, 
we  of  course  forbear  to  name.  All  this  is  sutTiciently  intelli<rible, 
and  we  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself,  with  the  single  remark  that  it 
is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  or  of  the  Revolution  : 
bow  far  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  let  the  public  jud^e. 
This  Protestant  Bull  against  the  Dissenters,  is  lollowed  by  a 
potent  eulogy  on  the  Church,  which  is  propped  by  the  additional 
buttress  of  a  note  extracted  from  the  Sermons  of  Rohson,  to 
tlic  following  elTec’t. 

‘  When  1  look  at  tlie  Sectaries,  1  perceive  every  thing  afloat,  and 
Dothingfixed ;  ‘  (Me  Poet\s  eye  in  a  Jinc  frcnxy  rolling when  1  h)ok  at  the 
Churcli,  1  perceive  a  secure  harbour  wherein  1  can  lix  the  anchor  of  my 
soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast ;  I  feel  certainty  and  safety  w  hilst  1  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  1  cannot  materially 
err  while  I  have  Scripture  for  my  guide,  and  the  Church  for  my  Com- 
mi'iilator/ 

Our  Headers  will  no  doubt  recollect  tbai  this  worthy  Clergy¬ 
man  and  Magistrate  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  last  parlia¬ 
ment,  where,  being  interrogated  by  a  Cuinmitlce  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ns  to  the  nature  of  his  attendance  at  the  Polico 
OlHce  in  Whitechapel,  he  replied,  that  he  attended  there  almost 
erery  day,  uml  had  done  so  for  eleven  years  !  The  following 
series  of  i|uestion  and  answer  then  occurs  : 

‘  U-  Von  give  your  assistance  to  that  oflioe  almost  daily  ? 

‘  A.  AVs,  if  there  he  any  necessity  ;  1  am  there  merely  as  a 
‘  Ummjer  more  than  any  thing  else  ;  hut  if  any  one  of  the  ]\la- 
‘  gistrates  happens  to  he  out  of  the  way,  or  any  thing  occurs  in 

*  which  I  can  be  of  use,  1  give  my  assistance. 

‘  Q.  Do  you  attend  on  the  licensing  day  r  A.  Yes. 

‘  y.  Have  yon  done  so  for  some  time  past  ?  Yes,  ever  since 
‘  I  was  a  Magistrate./  In  September  there  are  sucli  petitions, 

*  and  counter  petitions,  it  is  troublesome  beyond  measure  :  thcro 

*  is  such  grumuling,  and  grudging,  and  heart  breaking  ;  jiersons 
‘  who  think  they  can  make  any  interest  are  doing  it..  /  hate 
‘  been  astonished  by  the  applications  /  hate  had  made  to 

we.*  See  Examination  of  Hecerend  Edicard  Rohson,  in 
Police  Report,  1817. 

Now,  we  are  far  from  insinuating  tliat  this  Clerical  Magis¬ 
trate  might  not  have  had  an  equal  right  to  otliciatc  in  that 
capacity,  with  Mr.  Wix  himself,  (who  is  also  a  Magis¬ 
trate  for  Middlesex,)  or  that  he  might  not  have  performed 
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liis  duty  as  nhly  ;  oU  that  wc  would  siim^ost  for  confud^f. 
ttion,  is,  whether  Divines  of  the  Churcli  of  Kns^Uiul, 
pass  so  much  of  their  time  in  the  secular  oceupaiions  of  the 
inaij^istrney,  are  the  most  competent  and  unexceptionable  wit. 
nesses  in  the  world,  a^.iinst  ‘  the  Sectaiies  ?*  Whether,  when 
such  persons  speak,  (»r  even  write,  of  ‘  bowing  to  the  authority 

*  of  the  Church,'  such  kind  of  bowinc^  iUH?essarily  supjHwss 
any  sort  of  ac(|uaintance  with  what  the  real  Church  of  Christ  b, 
or  is  not,  and  whether  their  own  conviction,  that  *  they  caiiaot 
^  materially  err,’  oii^ht  to  dis|)ense  others  from  iiupiiriu^  for 
themselves,  or  induce  us  to  pin  our  faith  upon  their  sleeves, 
while  iount;in^  daily,  through  eleven  years  of  life,  at  the  Polict 
Othce,  writing  Philippics  against  the  Dissenters,  or  inveotisg 
arguments  for  a  (ieiieral  Council,  in  order  to  the  healing  ^ 
scliism,  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Hihle  Society,  and  the  ua- 
natural  amalgamation  of  Protrstaiitisni  and  Popery. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Wix  endeavouring  to  persuade  his  Romti 
Catholic  brethren  not  to  he  deterretl  from  a  union  with  tlie 
Church  of  Kiiglaiui,  hy  imagining  that  she  renounces  all  tra¬ 
dition  ;  ami  he  entreats  them  to  ^  believe,  that  she  acknowledges 
*■  how  essentially  indebted  the  Church  is  to  tradition,  for  the 
‘  maintenance  of  some  of  (lie  most  essential  usages  of  Chris- 
‘  tiuiiity.’  litMisks:  ‘Are  we  not  all  very  much  indebted  to 
‘  tradition,  for  the  salutary  usage  of  tjodfaihent  and  ijoA* 

*  tnntliersy  for  the  iixc  of  the  croag  in  huptismy  &c.  and  be 
explains  his  meaning  to  be  tlie  same  as  he  says  the  Romanisti 
themselves  mean,  namely,  ^  That  there  is  under  the  guidance  of 
‘  our  common  Lord  and  blaster,  an  itifallihility  and  u  traditm 
‘  III  the  Churchy  which  preserve  her  sincere  members  in  tlie 
‘  true  faith,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  among  those  that  are 
‘  out  of  the  Church,  there  is  not. as  it  seems  any  adequate 
‘  securityV  All  this  is  supported  hy  the  production  of  the 
celebrated  passage  of  ^Ir.  Archdeacon  Dutiheny,  in  his  (luWe 
to  the  IViuuch,  where,  in  speaking  of  Dissenters,  he  very 
chariiubiy  leaves  titem  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God, 
because,  ns  he  s.iys,  ‘  the  Church  being  one,  all  the  promises  of 
‘  the  gospel  are  exclusively  made  to  that  one  Church  ;*  aad 
bet'ause  he  iiitcrjsrets  the  Apiistolic  injunction,  ‘  Repent,  and  he 
‘  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
‘  gift  ol  the  Holy  vihost,’  to  mean,  admitiHioH  into  the  Chuftk^ 
‘  which,’  he  adds,  ‘  was  coiisidereil  hy  the  apostles,  as  a  neoe*« 
‘  sary  qualification  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  near 

*  hut  those  who  arc  members  of  the  Cliurch,  can  he  partaken 

*  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  accompanied  !’  l^et  not  our 
Readers  he  alarmed  at  the  idea  that  we  are  here  about  to  enter 
into  the  baptismal  controversy,  or  to  agitate  the  questions  of 
Popish  or  Protestant  infallibility  and  tradition  :  we  shaB 
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mcrflf  remark,  tliut  if  the  cause  of  ProtesrnnI  Dissent  required 
support,  we  might  safely  real  its  defence,  upon  the  uppearaiK»e 
J  such  works  as  these  of  Mr.  W'w  jiul  the  Archdeacon. 

Our  Author  next  proceeds  to  hint,  (which,  however,  he  does 
ailb  all  imaginable  tenderness,)  that  nome  of  the  memberu  of 
the  Komish  Church  may  have  extended  the  doctrines  of  Infal- 
hbility  and  Tradition,  (however  good  in  themselves,)  ‘  beyond 

*  their  just  limits hut  unwilling  (as  he  professes  hi»nself  to 
be)  *  to  irritate  by  previously  discussing  controverted  points,’ 
he  waives  this  eunsideration  ;  in  other  words,  he  imputes  to 
certain  individual  members  only  of  the  Rutnish  Chnreh,  tha 
original  sin  of  the  whole  system  of  Popery,  namely,  the  assiimp* 
tion  of  Iniallihility  hy  fallible  man,  and  the  erection  of  Human 
Tradition,  into  on  equal  authority  with  Holy  Writ.  We 
hid  iinU*od  considered  the  whole  question  of  Tradition  a« 

at  rest,  by  the  work  of  Doctor  Marsh,  on  the  two 
Churches,  who  (however  we  may  ditVer  with  him  on  other 
and  most  important  poinis)  aitpears  to  have  satisfactorily  shewn, 
that  the  fuiulaiuental  error  oi  Popery  is  her  founding  the  most 
important  doctrines  upon  Tradition,  in  opposition  to  every  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  DU  earth,  which  acknowledges  no  other  basis  of 
doctrine,  than  the  Word  of  God. 

Mr  Wix  next  examines  the  ohjeetion  taken  hy  the  members  of 
an  Infallible  Church,  that  they  can  stoop  to  no  conctstsions  ;  but 
so  far  is  this  dilHeulty  from  standing  in  his  way,  that  ho  does 
not  stop  to  untie  the  knot,  hut  resolutely  cuts  it.  ‘  You  can’ 
(he  says,  addressing  the  Catholics)  *  make  no  concessions  ;  you 

*  ought  to  make  none  in  matters  of  essential  doctrine.  You  can 

*  make  no  concessions  that  would  comproiiiiso  the  discipline  of 
^  the  (^'hiirch,  and  destroy  its  constitution  us  laid  hy  Christ 

*  and  his  Apostles.’  Who  then  is  to  make  tlie  concessions  ? 
If  the  mountain  of  Rome  will  not  come  to  this  Projdiet  of- 
l^oace,  is  he  prepared  to  go  to  the  mountain  ?  We  suppose  it  is 
even  so ;  hut  will  the  Church  of  England  at  large  consent  to 
Muii  a  sacrifice  ?  then  have  Ridley  and  Ijatimer,  Oaniner  and 
Hooper,  hied  in  vain. 

Mr.  Wix  proceeds  to  combat  the  assertions  made  hy  the 
Catholics,  since  his  first  edition,  through  the  medium  of  their 
Keview’s,  that  they  can  and  will  concede  nothing  in  the  way  of 
fwth  and  doctrine,  not  the  minutest  article  of  their  creed  *,  ami 
■fter  admitting  that  they  ought  not,  he  inquires  whether  tlio 
Church  of  England  ‘  does  not  hidieve  in  those  fundamental 
^  Articles  which  the  Church  of  Rome  hobls  necessary  to  salva¬ 
tion.’  W'e  apprehend  this  to  be  u  most  fallacious  statement 
^  the  question,  and  one  which  pervades  the  whole  work, 
rhe  plain  truth  is,  that  the  Papists,  like  tlie  aticient  Jews,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  hold  certain  fundamental  truths,  have  made  void  those 
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adinittccl  truths,  hy  their  own  super addeii  traditions  and 
ventions, teaching  for  doctrines  the  coinmaiidiuents  of  men.**  h 
is  not,  therefore,  euou|;h  for  the  advocates  of  tlie  Papists,  toar|^, 
that  they  hold  certain  truths  in  common  with  ourselves,  while  tlie^ 
persist  iu  infusing  such  a  mixture  of  error,  as  destroys  the  whole 
practical  etlect  of  those  truths  :  for  instance,  the  doctrine  oi 
l*hiist*s  sacritice,  virtually  invalidated  hy  the  |)erpctual  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  ;  the  rite  of  Baptism  rendered  nuf^atory  by  a  dopend- 
unce  on  its  external  o|>eratiou  ;  the  Supper  of  the  l^ord,  by  the 
doctrine  of  'rransubstantiation  ;  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish* 
ment,  hy  a  belief  in  Purj^atory  and  in  the  eflicacy  of  masses  for 
the  dead  ;  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  Christ,  made  of  no 
eifect,  hy  a  belief  iu  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  saints ;  the 
worship  of  the  Divine  Ifeiiig  put  in  competition  with  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  angels,  and  even  of  idols  of  muirs  creation;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  hy  faith  only^  (the  articulus  out  stantu 
aut  ctKientis  Kcclesiwj  overturned  l»y  the  palatable  doctrine  of 
salvation  hy  works  ;  the  doctrine  of  humiliation  and  contrition 
for  sin,  rendered  useless  hy  the  easy  substitution  of  sacerdolil 
confession  and  priestly  absolution  ;  the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour’s 
vicarious  sutVerini^s,  invalidated  hy  the  ahstineuce  and  inaoera- 
tiou  of  the  devotee;  the  spiritual  service  of  true  relij^ion, sup¬ 
planted  hy  the  external  forms  and  mummeries  of  a  i^ross  HU|K>r- 
stition  ;  the  want  of  a  renewal  of  heart  and  a  chant^e  of  life, 
compensated  hy  /cal  for  the  Church,  and  by  a  hii^oted  persecu¬ 
tion  of  those  \Yho  are  out  of  its  pale.  It  would  he  easy  to  en¬ 
large,  hut  we  would  ask  once  for  all,  Are  these,  and  still  morr 
fatal  errors  which  have  heeu  recognised  hy  the  General  Council 
of  'I  rent,  and  the  whole  Catholic  Church  from  that  day,  as  es¬ 
sential  to  salvation,  to  he  considered  as  amon^  those  harmless 
non-essentials  with  which  the  Church  of  Cn^land  has  no  con¬ 
cern,  provided  the  Church  of  Koine  will  only  continue  to  bold 
the  doctrine  of  the  'rriiiity,  and  certain  other  articles  of  faith 
which  are  maintained  hy  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Wix  stoutly  asserts,  that  ‘  the  Council  of  Trent 
*■  insists  not  on  the  necessity  of  invokinp^  the  Saints,  but 
‘  only  teaches  that  it  is  yood  and  useful  they  should  he  in- 
‘  voked  ;*  and  in  proof  that  this  is  the  fact,  he  cites  a  inoiWn 
French  writer;  but  we  recommend  !Mr.  Wix,  when  he  neit 
adverts  to  the  decrees  of  that  (*ouucil,  not  to  read  them  tliroufth 
a  French  translation,  but  to  consult  the  original.  NVe  will 
Mr.  Wix  an  Fnglisli  translation  of  that  part  of  the  twenty 
fdth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  which  this  French  tu- 
thority  refers,  and  will  place  the  original  in  a  note.  ‘  Th* 

*  Holy  (*ouncil  rommandsall  Bishops  and  others  having  the  fpft 

*  and  eiiarge  of  teaching,  that  they  diligently  instruct  the  fiidb' 
‘  ful  (according  to  the  usage  of  the  C'atholic  ami  Apostolk 

*  (*hnrch,  rtveiveil  from  the  earliest  times  of  ChristianifVi 
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*  icconiinsf  to  the  consent  of  the  Holy  Falhew  anil  the  decrees 
‘  ol  the  Holy  Councils)  primarily,  renpecting  the  %Hierce$»ion 
‘  and  iHrocaiiti^^  of  Sainiu — the  honour  due  to  their  i(elic$^ 

*  and  the  right  une  of  Imagen — teaching  them,  that  the  Saints 

*  alio  rei^ii  top'lher  with  Christ,  oiler  their  prayers  to  God  for 
I  — tiiat  it  is  good  and  uneful  suppliuntly  to  invoke  them, 

*  and  to  Hy  for  retiii^e  and  assistance  to  their  prayers,  on  account 

*  of  (lie  blessing  obtained  of  God  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our 
<  Lord,  and  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour  ;  but  that  those  |iersons 

*  think  iinpiounly,  who  deny  that  the  Saints  enjoying  eter- 

*  nal  felicity  in  heaven,  ought  to  be  invoked,  or  who  assert 

*  either  that  they  do  not  pray  for  men,  or  that  invoking 

*  (hem  to  pray  for  each  of  us  in  particular,  is  Idolatry,  or  con- 
‘  trary  to  the  word  of  God,  or  opposed  to  the  honour  of 

*  .limits  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  of  (lod  and  !\lan,  or  that  it  is 

*  foulish  to  supplicate  either  vocally  or  mentally  those  who  reign 

*  in  heaven,  riiey  are  also  to  teach  that  the  holy  bodies  of  the 

*  Holy  Martyrs,  and  of  others  living  with  Christ,  which  bodies 

*  were  the  living  members  of  Christ  and  the  teinplo  of  the  Holy 

*  (diost,  and  which  bodies  shall  hi*  raised  hy  him  to  eternal  life, 

‘  and  glorified,  are  to  he  venerated*  hy  the  faithful — through  the 

*  means  of  which  bodies  many  benefits  are  bestowed  hy  Goil 

*  u|)on  iiicii,  so  that  they  who  affirm  that  veneration  and  honour 

*  are  not  due  to  the  relics  of  the  Saints,  or  that  these  and  other 

*  sacred  memorials  are  honoured  hy  the  faithful  to  no  ^iiirpose, 

*  and  that  the  memories  of  the  Saints  for  the  purpose  ol  ohtain- 

*  ing  their  succour  ought  not  to  he  celebrated,  are  to  be  utterly 
‘  condemned  as  the  Church  has  formerly  condemned,  and  iloes 
‘  now  condemn  them — ip  any  one  siui.l  teach  or  think  con- 

‘  TRAkY  TO  THESE  ORDINANCES,  LET  HIM  BE  ArCCKSF.D.’t 

•  'fhe  ambiguous  use  of  (be  word  vrntro,  in  all  ihe  decret's  and  biilU 
•  of  the  (’burcli  of  Koine,  is  loo  well  known  to  be  eidarged  on  bere, 
t’ifrro,  IMauius,  and  the  first  ancient  authorities,  use  it  in  reference  to 
J)ii  ntv  Xiorsltip^  as  <loes  the  Church  of  Koine,  in  passages  where  ahe 
ran  Ik'  understood  to  speak  of  the  homage  iliie  to  the  Divine 
Ihing;  but  inuAtnuch  as  one  sense  of  the  word  was  to  honour  ox  rcxpect 
au  ohject,  as  well  as  to  worship  it,  the  advocates  (»f  that  Church  iiiva- 
rnbl)  turn  round  upon  an  adversary  who  charges  them  wilh  idolatrinu 
Worship,  and  contend  that  in  certain  instances  they  only  intend  to  use  the 
"onl  in  ii>  subordinate  sense •- 

t  *  Mandat  S.  Synodus  omnibus  Kpiscopis,  et  caTcris  docendi  munus, 
‘  ruramquc  sustineniibiis,  ui  juxta  Catholica?,  et  A|)ostolic»  Kc- 
‘  rh*\i®  usuni,  a  priinaivis  Christiana?  religioiiis  tcm|)orihus  receptuin, 
'^nelorumque  Katrum  consensionein,  et  Sacrorum  Concilioruin  do* 

*  ruia  in  primis  de  Sanctorum  interccssione,  invocationc,  ndiquiarum 
boiiorr,  et  legiiinio  imaginum  usu  tideles  diligenter  instruani ;  diKTiitet 

banclos  una  cum  Christo  rcgnanles,  oraliones  suus  pro  bonainibuA 
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We  uill  further  trouble  Mr.  Wix,  with  a  translation  oftbe 
fifth  canon  of  tiie  twenty-si^couil  Session  of  the  same  amiable 
Council,  subjoinin''  the  oritrinal  Latin,  as  beforev  ^  If  aiiv  oae 

*  shall  atfirin,  that  it  is  uii  im|)osture  to  celebrate  Masst^s  ia 
‘  honour  of  the  Saints,  and  /br  the  fjurpone  of  obtaining  ikfir 
‘  interceMsion  teith  God  as  the  Church  lias  intended — let  hi« 

*  BF  ACrCRSEP.’^ 

W'e  suppose  that  Mr.  Wix  will  not  be  likely  to  contend,  that  a 
doctrine  which  the  Church  of  Rome  so  solemnly  curses  a  maa 
for  ^uinsayin^,  is  inculcated  by  that  Church,  as  simply  *  good 
*'  and  usefuly^  but  not  as  necessary  or  essential  to  salvation.  Lot, 
however  there  should  remain  any  doubt,  either  on  Mr.  Wix’s 
mind,  or  on  the  mind  of  any  other  advocate  of  Popery,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  (Church  of  Ln^^land,  as  to  the  practice  of  j^ood 
Catholics,  in  ivspoci  of  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  abuses  ne* 
cessarily  connected  with  it,  he  will  do  well  to  considtM*,  before 
he  issues  a  thinl  Edition,  whether  prayers  to  saints  and  ang^ek 
are  not  as  manifest  a  relic  of  heathen  idolatry,  as  any  error 
with  which  the  C'liurch  of  Rome  abounds. 

In  a  work  entitled  “  Popery  the  Uelis'ion  of  llcathenisra,** 
published  last  year,  there  occurs  the  following  passage  on  this 
point. 

‘  'rite  l)ii  'I'litelart's  of  the  ancient  Idolaters,  to  whom  theiW- 

*  fence  of  certain  countries  was  committed,  such  us  Reins  uinoo^ 
^  the  Bubvlonians  and  Assvrians,  Osiris  and  Isis  amons;  the 


‘  Deo  ort'erro;  honum  ulque  utile  esse  buppliciiiT  cos  invocan',  cl  ok 
‘  beiieticiu  iinpeUamla  a  ih'o  per  lilium  ejus  Jcsuin  Christum,  Doroi- 
‘  nuni  nostrum,  qui  solus  nostcr  Hedemptor  cl  Jsalvator  cst,  ad  corum 

*  orationes,  opeiu  auxiiiumque  tonrugcie;  illos  vero,  qui  luganl,  Sane* 

*  los  a?ternu  felicitate  in  ca  lo  frninies  invoraiuios  esse,  ant  (jui  asscruot, 

*  vei  illos  pro  lunuiuihns  non  orare,  vel  eorum  ut  pro  nobis  etiain  sio* 

*  gulis  orcni,  iiooeaiionem  esse  idolatiiiun,  vel  pugnare  cum  verbo  Dei, 

*  adversuri()ue  himoii  unius  mediatoiis  Dei  et  liomiimm  Jesu  Chriitl, 

*  vel  stultum  ess4*,  in  culo  regnaiuibus  voce,  vel  mente  supplicarc  iropic 

*  Si'iitire.  ^unct4»riim  quoque  martyrum,  el  uliorum  cum  C b risto  viveo* 

*  tium  sancta  corpora  quaj  viva  membra  fueiunt  Christi,  el  tcinplum 

*  ^piritus  sancti,  ab  ipso  ad  a.'teinam  vitam  suscilaiula  cl  i;lonlicandt,» 

*  liilelibus  \eneramla  esse  ;  per  qux'  multa  beneticia  a  Deo  hoininibui 

*  pr.estantur  ;  ita  ut  ullirmantes,  Sanctorum  Kdiquiis  venerationtro,  M* 
‘  (jue  lionorem  non  delK  ri ;  vel  eas,  aliaque  sacra  monunicnta  a  fideli* 
‘  bus  inntiliter  honorari ;  atque  eorum  opis  impetranda:  causa  Suncto- 

*  rum  inemorias  fnistra  fix'quontari,  omnino  damnandi  sint,  proul  jiro* 

*  prideui  eos  damna\ii,  et  nunc  eliain  damnal  I'cclesia — Si  quis  auiem 

*  his  decrclis  contraria  di>cucrit,  aut  senserit ;  an«athcma  sit.' 

*  ‘  Si  quis  dixerit,  imposturam  cssc  Missas  celebrate  in  hoiioiv* 
‘  Sanctorum,  el  pro  iilorum  intercessionc  apud  Dcum  oblincnua,  dcut 

*  Ecclesi.*!  intendit ;  anathema  siu’ 
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I  pj^ptians,  anfl  Vulcan  nmonsf  the  Lcmnians,  are  rifallcd  by 

*  lliojic*  'rutflary  Saints  of  the  Papacy,  who  are  su])posed  to 
I  (lofnul  particular  nations.  There  is  not  a  nation  where  Popery 
« h  the  rc)ii;ion  of  the  State,  which  is  without  its  patron  Saint. 

*  Thus  also  the  Dii  Pricsidos  of  the  heathen  idolaters,  to  whom 

*  the  protection  of  cert.iin  cities  was  committed,  as  A|)ollo  at 
‘  Driphos,  Minerva  at  Athens,  Juno  at  Carthac^,  and  Quirinus 

<  at  Kouie,  are  closely  copied  by  the  patron  saints  of  the  KomisU 
‘cilii's.  there  heini^  hardly  one  without  its  saint  or  good  angel, 

<  IS  St.  rinnin  at  Amiens,  who  walked  miraculously  with  his 
♦head  in  his  hand  some  hours  after  it  had  been  cut  off;  or  St. 

*  .lamiarius  at  Naples,  whose  blood  still  liquifies  when  his  bc- 
^  loved  city  is  in  danger,  and  the  appearance  of  whose  image 

*  or  idol,  borne  by  the  priests  in  public  processions,  never  fails 
‘  to  stop  the  eruption  of  even  so  unruly  a  neighbour  ns  Mount 
‘Vesuvius  itself.  .Again,  the  Dii  Patroni  of  heathenism,  whose 

was  to  preside  over  the  temples  and  altars,  as  Jupiter  in 
‘  the  Papitol,  Venus  in  the  temple  of  Paphos,  and  Diana  in 

*  that  of  Kphesus,  are  followed  by  the  patron  saints  of  Anti- 
‘  (Mirist ;  as  in  Kuglaiid,  our  Lady  of  Walsinghuni,  ami  oiir 

*  Lady  of  Ipswii  li,  once  existed,  precisely  as  our  Lady  of 

*  liorotto  is  now  familiar  to  Italy,  or  us  Diunu-Coriphen, 

*  Diana' Kphesia,  Venus  Ciprin,  and  Venus  J^apliia,  were  once 
‘  familiar  to  heathenism  ;  and  thus  also,  us  the  sea  and  land, 

*  the  fire  and  nir,  and  other  crested  objects,  had  anciently  their 
‘  deities,  as  Neptune,  Triton,  Vulcan,  &c.,  so  now  these  nii- 
‘  tural  objects  have  their  saints,  ns  8t.  Christopher,  8t.  Cle- 

*  ment,  St.  Agatha,  &c.,  nay,  even  diseases  are  honoured  by 

*  the  Papists  with  special  saints,  as  gods  for  tlie  cure  of  them, 

‘  as  St.  Conielius  for  the  falling-sickness,  ami  St.  Apolliii  for 
‘  the  tooth-aclie,  &c.,  in  op]>osition  to  the  Divine  declaration. 

Sec  now  tliat  l,cvcn  I,  am  he;  and  there  is  no  (iod  with  me ; 

‘  “  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive;  1  wound,  and  I  heal ;  neitlier  is  there 
‘“any  thulcan  deliver  outof  iny  hand.”  (Dent,  xxxii,  811.)  Sliould 
‘  it  he  urged  in  defence  of  a  system  which  thus  robs  (itul  of  liis 
‘  honour,  that  the  saints  arc  not  so  properly  considered  objects 
‘of  worship,  as  intercessors  between  God  and  man,  it  may  he 

*  answered,  that  the  Pagans  had  thus  their  Dii  Medioximi^*^, 
'vliom  tliey  also  regarded  as  intermediate  intercessors  Ix^twceii 
the  Ihity  and  tlieinselves ;  an  error  which,  although  not  with¬ 
out  its  excuse  with  them,  has  no  apology  among  those  upon 

^  whom  the  light  of  tlie  (ilospol  has  shone,  and  who  arc  by  such 
^  a  jiractice,  effectually  invalidating  and  rejecting  the  revelation 
of  that  Divine  Personage,  who  is  expressly  declared  in  the 
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*  Scriptures  uf  Truth,  to  be  the  only  Mediator  between  a  l(ol| 

*  (fod  and  liis  guilty  creatures. 

Mt  is  thus  also,  that  the  rural  deities  of  the  ancient  Romu; 

*  have  been  copied  by  their  successors  of  the  Romish  Chiiitb. 
‘  These  formerly  presided  over  the  roads,  streets,  and  hii^hways, 
‘  and  were  entitled  Viales,  Semitules,  and  Compitales.  Some. 
‘  times  their  little  temples  or  altars,  hut  still  more  frequently 
‘  their  rude  statues,  ap|)oared  in  the  public  ways,  and  traveUen 

*  usetl  to  step  aside  and  pay  their  devotions  at  these  nirtl 

*  shrines,  and  solicit  a  prosperous  journey  and  safe  return. 
‘  Invoco  VOS,  Lares  viales,  ut  me  bene  juvetis.’  Pluiit.  Men, 

*  5.  2.  (Sec  also  Apulei  Florid,  1.)  Now  this  custom  is  still 

*  common  in  most  Po))ish  countries,  but  especially  in  Ital^-, 
‘  where  the  old  Hecate  in  Triviis  is  replaced  by  the  Maria  in 

*  Triviis  ;  and  in  passing  aloiig^  the  road,  it  is  common  to  see 
‘  travellers  on  their  knees  before  these  rustic  altars,  which  none 
‘  ever  presume  to  approach  without  some  act  of  reverence,  and 
‘  even  those  who  arc  most  in  haste,  or  who  pass  at  a  distance, 

*  are  sure  to  cross  themselves,  and  pull  oil'  their  hats  in  token  of 
‘  their  devotion.  In  the  same  way,  wooden  crosses  frequently 

*  appear  to  invite  the  same  genullexions  and  prostrations;  tod 

*  the  poor  unenlii^htened  postillions  would  think  they  deserved 

*  to  be  murdered  before  the  end  of  their  journey,  if  they  should 
‘  omit  the  accustomed  acts  of  piety  prescribed  by  their  priests, 
^  those  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.*’  It  is  evident  that  all  tbb 
*’  multiplification  of  saints,  bears  a  close  aflinity  to  the  poly- 
^  theism  of  the  heathens,  the  only  ditrerence  beinp^,  that  Paganism 
^  had  avowedly  many  t^ods,  which  the  Romish  faith  has  also, 
‘  but  without  calling  them  by  the  same  name.  The  polite  but 
‘  profligate  city  of  Athens  was  so  full  of  gods,  that  a  witty 
‘  philosopher  oliserved,  it  was  easier  to  find  a  god  there  than  a 

*  man  ;  and  thus  the  endless  profusion  of  saints  in  the  Romish 
‘  Church  has  followed  close  upon  antiquity,  all  of  which  saints 

*  not  only  workcil  miracles  while  they  lived,  (or  they  could  not 
‘  have  been  admitted  as  saints  by  the  Romish  Church,)  but  their 

*  very  relic's,  pictures,  and  statues,  work  miracles  now*  they  are 
‘  dead,  w  hile  they  themselves  arc  expressly  made  the  objects  of 
‘  prayer,  which  no  created  being  can  be  without  gross  idolatry 

*  in  the  worshipper.  “  Sancte  Ursula,  ora  pro  nobis  What 
‘  is  this  but  first  to  pray  to  a  Saint  to  pray  to  (lod  for  fhede- 

*  votce  ?’ 

So  much  for  Mr.jWix’s  defence  of  invoking  the  Saints,  re- 
sjK’cting  which,  his  language  to  his  new  allies  is,  ‘  1  am  hurt 
‘  when  1  hear  you  charged  with  idolatry  for  invoking  them  :*  to 
which  we  do  not  retort.  We  are  hurt  when  we  hear  a  Protestant 
minister  attempting  an  apology  for  such  a  system  of  error  and 
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fin,  but  willingly  leave  the  f>’hole  subject  to  tlie  rellections  of  a 
I  vet  Protista  lit  nation. 

Mr.  Wix  sii^^ests,  that  in  the  Council  which  he  recoin* 

I  loends,  *  the  power  which  the  Pope  ou^ht  to  maintain  in  the 

1  *  Chrisliun  (Church,  in  primacy  of  order,  mifi^ht  he  discussed.* 

:  Hut  can  Mr.  >Vi\  seriously  believe,  that  any  Pope,  not  under 

I  ibsolute  coercion,  can  consent  to  relinquish  this  darlins'  doctrine 

I  of  Papal  Supremacy  ?  and  so  lont^  as  it  is  to  be  retained,  can  he 

j  seriously  believe  that  Protestant  Kni^land,  that  brii^ht  and 

iDurnins^  star  of  the  Reformation,  will,  in  compliment  to  an 
I  anticliristiun  usurpation,  and  in  tenderness  to  this  modern  scheme 

E  of  union,  consent  to  tread  back  her  steps  to  the  gross  darkness 

|j  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  annul  at  once  all  those 

I  Itws  which,  from  the  succeeding  reign  downwards,  have  kept 

the  Throne,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Nation,  Protestant  ?  But, 

*  The  Church  of  England,’  Mr.  Wix  says,  ^  does  not  deny  the 
I  *  authority  of  the  Pope,  but  reckons  him  among  the  Senior 
j  ‘  Bishojis  of  the  Church  of  Christ.’  Where  does  Mr.  Wix  dis- 
I  co\ersuch  a  recognition  of  authority,  when,  in  the  only  Article  of 
I  the  Church  of  England  which  adverts  to  his  authority,  whether 

spiritual  or  temporal,  that  C’hurch  expressly  declares,  that  ‘  the 

*  Bishop  of  Rome  has  ao  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England  ;* 

I'  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Articles  openly  impugn  and 

deny  his  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  plainly  opposed  as  those 
Articles  are  to  the  whole  current  of  doctrine  and  practice  in  the 
Church  oyer  winch  the  Pope  presides  ? 

As  this  aildress  proceecls,  we  find  Mr.  Wix’s  abhorrence  of 
Dissenters  increase,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  the 
precise  ratio  of  his  approximation  to  Popery.  *  No  sound  Ca- 
‘  iholic,’  (he  says,)  ‘whether  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of 
i  ’the  Church  of  England,  can  unite  with  Protestants,  *  while 
.*  they  refune  to  be  under  the  diHcipline  of  the  Churchy  or  to 

*  bow  tu  its  faith'  And  again,  ‘  The  true  f’hurch  of  Christ  can 
I  ’  never  unite  with  any  body  of  professing  Christians  who  enjoy 
I  ’  not  the  inefiablc  advantages  of  a  genuine  Episcopacy.’  Alas  ! 
t  for  such  heterodox  wights  as  ourselves.  VVe  shall  do  well, 

however,  to  mark  the  contrast  which  the  Writer  immediately 
^  presents  to  our  view.  ‘  Hie  Church  of  England,*  he  says, 
'professes  the  same  faith  with  the  Church  of  Rome  y  in  all 
‘  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity y  and  she  believes, 

‘  consistently  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
’  there  is  no  Church  without  a  bishop.  She,  therefore,  and 

*  the  Church  of  Rome,  may  meet  together  in  Christian  love,  and 

I  *  become  the  happy  means  of  drawing  multitudes  into  the  same 
)  ‘  common  fold  of  . I esus  Christ.’  But  how,  we  would  ask,  arc 

I  they  to  be  so  drawn  in,  if  not  upon  the  old  Romish  principle  ot 
I  coDipuUion  ?  If  neither  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  that  of 
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can  jwssihly  vouciniafe  to  receive  or  rocojjnise  tny 
proft^ssinij  (^hii>lians  \%lio  do  nol  believe  in  tlie  absolute  ae. 
ct's>ity  of  Kpisoopaey,  arc  two  snob  orthodox  Churches  likely  to 
think  liettrr  of  ns  heretics,  wIkmi  they  are  more  closely  united! 
It  is  clear  then,  that  all  Itope  of  the  Dissenters  heinp^  admitted 
into  this  common  fold,  must  he  for  ever  abandoned  ;  they  must 
still  he  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  (jod,  where  Mr. 


Archdeacon  Daubimy  left  them  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ai^o. 
We  are  thankful  that  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  Bat 


how  docs  nil  this  system  of  exclusion  tally  with  the  charity 
which  is  so  loudly  professed  throui^iout  this  work,  as  the  basis 
of  Ute  whole  scheme  of  union?  It  seen  s  that  when  the  most 
violent  and  monstrous  nlliance  is  to  be  hroicrht  about,  the  Di* 
vine  principle  of  Charity  is  advluccd  to  blind  our  eyes  to  tbe 
character  of  the  harlot  who  is  uHcred  to  ns,  but  that  when  say 
prosjiect  of  an  union  is  considered  between  a  professedly  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  and  her  Protestant  Dissidents,  tliere  is  an  end  of 
our  charity,  and  all  expectation  of  union  is  pronounced  absolutely 
ho(M*less,  boeanse,  Ibr  ioofli,  these  imhap)>y  renee^adoes,  whatever 
else  they  may  believe,  do  not  believe  in  the  divine  right  or  in¬ 
dispensable  necessity  of  hisliups  1 

The  Address  concludes  witli  a  politic  determination  on  the  Au¬ 
thor's  part,  to  waive  the  challenge  which  the  Roman  Catholin 
liave  it  seems  thrown  out,  namely,  that  he  would  just  he  pleased 
to  consider  and  answer  the  insuperable  ditViculties  which  oppose 
themselves  to  his  scheme.  This  he  considers  as  no  affair  of  bw: 
let  the  Cofincil,  he  says,  settle  them,  fiive  me,  he  remarks,  (in 
other  words, )l>ut  this  infallible  nostrum  of  a  (leueral  Council,  ind 
1  will  engage  lor  its  universal  efficacy,  wlialcver  reasons  thm 
may  \h*  agaiie^t  it.  Hut  is  it  not  evident  that  this  burden  which 
Mr.  W  i\  will  not  touch  with  one  of  his  fingers,  is  rather  dis¬ 
ingenuously  cast  upon  iho  (Council  ?  Is  not  the  reason  of  hb 
shifliug  it  iVom  his  own  shouldet's,  to  he  found  in  a  silent  but 
strong  conviction  on  his  part,  that  had  he  attempted  to  answer 
Uie  overwhelming  arguments  which  both  the  Romish  and  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  can  equally  adduce  against  the  possibility  of  i 
union,  he  would  have  pn'stmted  in  such  an  attempt  the  very  bert 
proof  of  the  impracticability  of  the  whole  scheme  ?  What  ii 
Ills  invincible  silence  here,  but  a  ttuppretutio  rerif  Part  of  hb 
case  indeed  appears,  but  ii  is  only  ctieh  part  of  it  as  he  consider* 
capable  of  explanation,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  brought  forward; 
but  as  to  all  or  any  of  those  great  fundamental  points  of  doctrw 
ainl  practice  which  arc  rcmlly  at  issue  between  the  tw’o  Cliurch«i» 
and  wbicli  must  inevitably  come  into  (]uestion  on  the  very 
day  upon  which  this  Holy  Council  opens  its  sittings,—^* 
have  the  silence  of  the  grave.  ‘‘  Lot  the  Council  settle  them; 
“  I  meddle  not  with  matters  of  such  grave  import ;  1 
unwilling  to  auiicipatc  the  consideration  of  the  subject  ^ 
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“(0  irritate  by  previous  (lisciissioa*’ — VVhy,  these  main  points  arc 
ju^t  tiiu  uliitie  matter  in  dispute.  If  the  Chureh  of  Rome  bo 
in  error  upon  any  one  of  them,  site  is  neither  infallible  nor  im¬ 
mutable.  but  iM'in^,  as  a  Chinch,  both  too  wise  to  err  and  too 
perfivt  to  improve,  it  is  clear  she  must  continue  what  she  is  ; 
Ajul  imlt'ss  the  i'rotestant  Churcli  at  h\ri;;o  he  williiii^  to  do, 
alut  it  should  seem  one  member  at  least  of  it  is  prepared  to  do, 
naiik'ly*  to  Ko  over  to  a  Church  which  he  declares  ‘  professes  the 
*$aiiic  faith  with  the  Chinch  of  Rome  in  all  the  essenliul  doc- 

*  trines  of  Christianity/  then  is  their  mutual  ineetiiu'  in  council, 
out'  of  (ho  most  absurd  an<l  ridiculous  projects  ever  submitted 

a  reasonable  man  to  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Wix  iiavine:  now  arrived  at  the  peroration  of  his  Ad- 
dre^s  to  the  Roman  Cathorurs,  and  ^rowin^  somewhat  warm 
with  his  subject,  makes  no  disu:uise  either  of  the  cause  or  the 
object  of  his  scheme,  its  cause  is  to  be  found,  he  says,  in  *  the 

*  schismatic  spirit  of  the  day,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  an  af- 
^  fectatioii  of  candour  which  amalgamates  truth  and  error,  eon- 

*  vertin;;  all  the  honourable  steadfastness  of  the  disciple  of 

*  Jesus  Christ  into  one  deadly  mass  of  indifference/  All  this 
Mr.  Wix  says,  he  views  ‘  tcitli  horror,^ 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  he  considers  as  ‘  the 

*  ^mnd  modern  engine  of  religious  schism  and  insiibordi- 

*  nation/  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  consequences,  and  not-' 
Vfilhstandiiig  he  may  be  ^  considered  a  visionary,  or  he  charged 

‘  with  a  disposition  to  Popery/  he  is  ‘  too  anxious  for  the  har- 

*  inony  of  the  Gospel,  to  he  deterred  from  the  expresuion  of  his 

*  sentiments,  and  from  sounding  nn  alarm,  which,  by  the  blessing 
‘of  (Jod,  may  yet  check  the  career  of  schism,  and  restrain  the 
‘progress  of  false  doctrine/  Here  then  we  have  his  object, 

'  which  is  to  check  the  career  of  schism,  and  restrain  the  progress 
of  false  doctrine  occasioned  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  similar 
^raicious  engines  of  iiiiscbief,  one  of  which,  the  Archdeacon  of 
oath,  another  alarmist,  has  denounced  in  the  shape  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  which  we  strongly  suspect  Mr. 
Wi\  likes  no  better  than  he  likes  the  Bible  Society.  From  cause 
iiid  object,  we  are  then  conducted  to  the  means  of  eftectiiig  the 
olject,  and  this  is  no  other  than  such  a  union  of  the  Chureh  of 
Rome  and  the  Church  of  England,  as  may  effectually  rid  the 
tfllicted  world  of  all  such  evils  as  have  lately  sprung  up  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  profound  repose  in  which  the  Prince  of  this  world  was 
f^reping  the  goods  of  his  peaceful  subjects ;  a  union  which,  had 
‘t  indeed  been  coutcmplalcd  by  one  of  the  Romish  Church, 
^ould  have  left  us  somewhat  less  cause  of  surprise,  but  which, 
**  onmiended  hv  a  clerical  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
>nd  especially  as  enforced  by  such  an  open  and  unblushing 
Wence  of ‘Popery  as  this  is,  naturally  forces  from  us  the  ancient 
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im{uiry:  “Will  i/#»  plead  for  Bual  ?  Will  i/p  save  him  ?  If)|^ 
“  be  a  iiod,  let  him  plead  for  himself.”  Such  however  Mtlii 
dire  aUeriiativo  which  Mr.  Wix,  and  wc  believe  many  of  liii 
achool,  ^adly  prefer  to  the  horrors  of  schism  and  insuhordinatioa, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  Ifihle  Society.  They  have  fairly  broQfk 
Ihemstdves  to  the  conclusion,  (and  they  ho|>e  to  carry  a 
and  enlit^tened  people  alon^  with  them,)  that  an  alliance  witk 
the  sworn  foes  of  our  National  Church  and  our  ProteetMt 
State,  is  preferable  to  the  continued  dilVusion  of  lii^ht  and  Xwk 
over  the  whole  habitable  (^lol>e  ;  that  there  is  more  to  he  dreifU 
from  Protestant  dissent,  than  from  Spiritual  is'iiorance,  umI 
^eater  dant^er  to  l)€  apprehended  from  cases  of  individual  coi- 
version  to  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  than  from  the  whole  natiM 
goini;  over  to  ‘  the  old  Keligion,*  which  precisely  agrees  wHIi 
our  own  ^  in  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity tbit 
the  dispersion  of  the  Bible,  in  England,  without  note  or  eon* 
rocnt,  is  far  more  to  he  dreaded  and  deprecated,  than  the  mp- 
pression  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  silencing  of  faitbiu) 
ministers  throughout  this  (Christian  land — two  events  which  vf 
inevitable,  if  the  last  Bull  of  the  Pope  against  the  Bible  Society 
and  its  adherents,  is  to  have  any  operation  in  England,  declanaf, 
as  it  does,  and  as  Mr.  Wix  also  does  in  other,  hut  not  lessei- 
plicit  terms,  that  the  Society  is  a  pc*stilential  heresy,  which 
ought  to  l>e  pluc  ked  up  by  the  roots,  and  that  all  its  supporten 
are  schismatics  and  heretics,  worthy  of  the  severest  visitatioaof 
ecclesiastical  authority.  But  we  restrain  our  rising  iiulignitioi 
and  reserve  for  another  Number,  the  consideration  of  tbe 
pamphlet  itself. 

(To  he  continued J 


Art.  II.  1.  Considerations  surlrs  Principaiix  Evfnemens  de  la  RMn^ 
tion  Fran^oisr,  Ouvrage  Posturac  de  Mad.  la  llaronne  dc  Stael, 
piiblie  par  M.  le  Due  de  Uroglie,  et  M.  le  Baron  A.  de  Stal.- 
Ea  irois  Tomes.  Svo.  pp.  1287*  London.  1818. 

2.  (Considerations  on  the  Principal  Events  of  the  French  Revchh 
tion^  See. 

f  Continued /rom  Page  *218.^ 

A  T  no  period,  probably,  did  Mr.  Ncickcr  enjoy  the  cnlirt 
contidence  of  the  King,  llis  merit  and  his  virtues 
hardly  obliterated  previous  unfavourable  impressions,  wbea  b« 
began  to  suffer  from  the  insinuations  of  those  whom  his  inenl 
;md  virtues  had  made  his  enemies,  llis  first  ministry  se*®* 
to  have  l^eeti,  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  his  nearest  adfi^ 
a  compromise  of  stunding  prejudices,  exacted  by  the  neccssitiis 
of  the  time ;  the  seceiid,  was  a  further  ciomproiiiise  of  dehnil* 
opinions  and  wounded  pride,  at  the  demand  of  a  still  stroDpt 
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ind  more  infidlou^  nwvwify ;  \\\n  U^t  reml  iinplinl^  not  the 
cofnproiniMS  but  the  venqirmhinnit  of  the  rov?il  uill.  Necker 
ippe«r9  to  have  been  rather  the  adviser  than  tlie  dictator  of  the 
iDfasnre!i  of  the  ^vcriiineiit.  While  the  threat  credit  of  hia 
personal  charnct«T  was  employed  to  t^ive  countenance  to  the  plana 
of  others,  he  waa  alloweii  executive  influence  handy  auflicient 
to  carry  forward  Ilia  own.  And  yet,  ainoni^  all  the  prominent 
moTpra  in  the  Revolution,  no  two  men  can  be  named,  mo  nearly 
allied,  as  it  re^rdn  the  aiinplioity  of  their  characters,  the  he* 
Reticence  of  their  intentions,  and  their  aiibjection  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  as  this  Kin^  and  this  Minister,  who,  nevertheless, 
aere  held  in  conjunction,  more  by  an  exterior  necesMity,  than  by 
the  attraction  and  union  of  Uieir  common  virtues.  Ainoni^  tlm 
dfinons  of  anarchy,  there  was  combination,  and  coiu^ert,  and 
hamiony;  hut  the  i^id  and  hoiusit  were  jealouH  and  divided. 
It  should  si'cm  that  the  pure  selfishness  of  vice  presents  fewer 
obslarles  in  the  way  of  conjoineil  efforts,  than  the  scruples  and 
conhned  iqipreheiisions  with  which  virtue  is  so 'often  encuiii- 
bfrf<l.  The  had  easily  concur,  although  they  meet  tof^ether 
with  as  many  separate  designs,  as  there  are  individuals  in  the 
iMociatiun.  Uprij^ht  men,  on  the  contrary,  thoui'h  always 
united  in  the  sameness  of  their  ultimate  intentions,  arc  with 
difficulty  broiiij^ht  into  combination,  be(*ause  their  prejudices 
borrow  an  inflexibility  from  their  principles. 

It  has  been  common,  in  and  out  of  France,  to  spenk  of 
Necker's  financial  administration,  as  beiiii^  empirical.  Mad. 
de  8tael  alludes  to  this  charge  of  charlatanUme^  so  often  ad- 
fanced  a^^ainst  her  Father.  She  contents  herself  with  displaying, 
fCenertlly,  the  consistency  of  his  political  career,  the  purity  of 
hh  intentions,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  means  to  which  he  had 
recourse.  It  cannot  be  intended  that  Necker  was  a  mere 
prnctuier — a  man  of  fact,  indisposed  towards  theory  as  the  f^uide 
of  practice,  or  that  he  was  inapt  in  speculation,  or  really  un* 
informed  upon  the  subject  of  |>olitical  economy,  as  it  was  iin« 
derstood  in  his  time  ;  but  he  is  accused  of  having  descended  to 
the  use  of  a  lower  class  of  means,  in  his  attempts  to  retrieve 
piiblic  credit,  and  of  having  moved  too  much  in  correspondence 
popular  delusions,  by  suggesting  measures  rather  8|>ecioui 
thin  efficient.  This  charge,  if  there  he  any  justice  in  it,  belongs 
^  to  the  man,  but  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

fhetenn  empiric,  in  its  more  common  acceptation,  is  employed 
to  designate  one  who  makes  a  traflicof  other  men’s  imaginations ; 
^bo  deals  in  opinion  artificially  maintained,  and  who  subsists 
®pon  his  address  in  the  application  of  expedients,  the  success  of 
•bich  results  wholly  from  the  faith  they  can  command :  and 
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what  cl»e  Is  every  finance  niioiiiter  lAfhenever  |mblic  credit  ii 
fun<laineutally  hctitious  ? 

Ill  most  luoilern  states,  credit  on  a  lar^e  scale,  has  becoHf 
essential  to  the  ordinary  inovementM  of  g^overument.  Tbii 
beinf^  the  case,  it  is  only  a  tranquil  and  progressive  conilitioi 
of  national  wealth,  which  can  allow  a  minister  of  finanot  to 
confine  himself  entirely  within  the  respectable  prescriptions  cf 
a  well-informed  theory.  But  if  a  retrogression  is  taking  pUcs, 
or  if  the  stability  oi'  govcriiiuent  is  threatened,  how  honest  sn4 
well  instructed  soever  a  minister  may  be,  he  is  reduced,  by  tbo 
very  nature  of  Uie  case,  to  the  situation  of  a  gambler  upon  tbi 
incalculable  chances  of  futurity  ;  he  hoUis  in  his  hands  cardi  ai 
behalf,  at  once,  of  his  contemporaries  and  their  successors ;  ui 
his  ability  is  directed  towarils  the  one  hope  of  being  able  l9 
lengthen  out  ruiu  into  distress,  while  the  via  medicairix  of  (be 
social  system  gradually  fills  out  again  the  spectre  of  credit  vitb 
flesh  and  sinews. 

If  (he  substance  be  wanting,  the  means  must  inevitably  be 
artificial  by  which  it  is  attempted  to^  maintain  opinion  in  a  aute 
of  oiTectivc  equivalence  wiUi  present  necessities.  Thus,  ia  i 
tiiue  of  national  dithcnlty,  the  minister  who  directs  this  de¬ 
partment  of  government,  quacks  fur  the  general  good,  liecaiiM 
legitimate  art  has  lost  its  materials,  if  he  succeeds,  heraab 
among  regular  practitioners  ;  if  he  fails,  whatever  may  be  (be 
cause,  he  is  classed  among  pretenders.  The  most  perfect  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  business  of  finance,  can  only  give  limits  and  i 
safer  direction  to  the  measures  of  government,  wheu  expedieeh 
become  necessary.  But  these  expedients  are  founded  upon 
views  foreign  to  the  science  of  political  economy.  In  periodfof 
tranquillity  there  is  more  (hat  is  arithmetical,  and  less  tbit  ii 
metaphysical,  in  the  inanageinent  of  the  State  :  when,  howeur, 
a  political  crisis  approaches,  the  case  is  reversed.  At  suoba 
juncture,  the  obstinuey  of  what  may  he  termed  a  matliemalioil 
temper  in  government,  may  have  as  fatal  an  inilucnce,  eveaai 
imbi'cility,  or  profligacy,  or  maleficent  intention.  He  tiien  ii 
the  empiric,  who  cannot  or  will  nut  look  beyond  the 
lations  of  metal  and  paper,  when  the  passions  and  Uie  iioir 
gination  of  mankind  ought  to  l>e  the  subjects  of  his  calculations 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  inlerfertnct 
of  too  much  speculation  in  the  direction  of  ail’airs,  while  tbi 
movements  of  (ho  body  politic  are  the  results  of  the  invisible  aaii 
involuntary  impulses  of  a  natural  condition.  The  unexcurei^re 
spirit  of  the  counting-house  is  the  safe  genius  of  the  State,  wbik 
it  moves  by  its  own  forc<?8,  and  in  its  own  track.  Such  ^ 
far  from  being  the  case  in  France,  during  Necker’s  adiniwi" 
(ration. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  particular  measures  of  Necbr* 
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Kcond  adminiatration,  it  nuat  bo  remetuboredy  Uiai  ho  uniformly 
o^)0!»ed  alike  the  iiumoralitioa  and  Uiu  abaurdiiics  of  the  Na- 
tioiiii  Aa^oinbly  relative  to  (iuance.  Unable  to  influeuce  the 
(Ifienuiiiatioiisi  of  that  incoiii|)etoui  body,  by  tlio  mere  aide  of 
i^od  §enso  and  morality,  he  at  leant  exposed  and  protested 
against  the  rapine,  the  barbarities,  and  the  childisii  devices, 
by  wliicli  it  w;is  atttMnpted  summarily  to  relieve  the  wordy  pas¬ 
times  of  die  members  from  the  uninvitiug  topic  of  tinanc#.  He 
laboured  iiicessauliy  (o  fix  the  attenUou  of  tlie  Assembly  u|K)n 
tbi  serious  reaikies  of  government.  Since  this  club  of  country 
lawyers  and  ParUiaii  scribblers  liad  assumed  to  themselves  the 
ratire  diriMition  of  alEiirs,  it  seemed  but  reasonable,  that  they 
should,  soiiutiiuos  at  least,  attend  to  the  iudispensalde  business, 
of  the  State  :  but,  says  Mad.  de  Statd, 

*  While  France  had  to  fear  both  famine  and  bankruptcy,  the  mera- 
bfrt  pronounced  harangues,  iu  which  they  declared,  that  **  Every 
man  holds  from  nature  both  the  right  and  the  desire  to  be  happy ;  * 
ukl  that  **  Society  haJ  its  coiumencomcnt  in  the  relation  between  father 
val  son  and  other  philooophical  verities,  proper  to  be  discussed  in 
hooks,  and  not  in  assemblies.  But  if  tlic  people  were  in  want  of 
bread,  these  orators  were  in  want  of  applause,  and  a  famine  of  this 
kind  it  would  have  given  tlieni  much  more  pain  to  support.’ 

IfN  eeker  was  an  empiric,  what,  we  may  ask,  were  those  tip- 
Mart  meddlers  in  state  aflairs — the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  ? 
He  alone  seemed  serious,  infonued,  and  reasonable  in  public 
business ;  from  him  alone  jirocecded  what,  as  it  regards  sub¬ 
stance  or  style,  would  have  borne  a  hearing  in  oiir  Kuglisli 
senate.  Indeed,  if  the  propositions,  tho  protests,  (he  memorials, 
addressed  by  Nccker  at  difFcrent  times  to  the  Assembly,  are 
Hroiiglit  into  coinpai  isoii  with  the  rliapsudies  of  the  deputies,  tho 
impressiou  they  produce  in  contrast,  is  quite  unlike  that  resulting 
from  tiu'  ordinary  iiuK|ualitics  in  the  genius  and  temper  of  men  : 
Miiiietimes  the  idea  suggested  is  that  of  the  directing  voice  of 
maturity,  amid  the  sports  and  clamours  of  children  ;  sofnettrnos, 
that  of  sober  reason  among  the  ravings  of  lunatics,  and  ol^on, 
imagines  to  hear  the  remonstrance  of  virtue,  drowned  by  the 
yellings  of  fiends. 

The  simplicity  of  Nccker’s  understanding  jirescribed  to  him 
means  too  natural,  too  comprdiensiblc,  ami  loo  just,  to  please 
those  whose  minds  were  inveterately  perverted  by  the  taste  for 
apparent  profoundness  and  originality  in  all  things,  and  who 
had  classed  common  justice,  along  with  common  sense,  among 
the  aristucratical  prejudices.  Jle  projiosed  the  equalization  of 
imposts ;  he  practised,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  influence,  a 
^ern  economy  in  the  disbursement  of  the  revenue  ;  he  suggested 
Ko  far  as  they  could  be  secured  upon  retrenchments,  and 
»  far  as  credit  could  be  re-established  by  reforms,  and  by  tbo 
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ptdilicity  of  financial  affairs.  Had  he  been  alloweil  an  adrquKt 
inffiiem***,  and  had  he  continuetl  in  place,  so  proniisinti^  ^veretp. 
Iiearances  in  the  year  1781,  that  it  is  conceivable  that  under  hh 
auspices,  llie  government  might  have  recovered  effective  strength 
sufficient  to  guide,  if  not  to  suppress,  the  revolutionary  agitation; 
but  after  his  seven  years  retirement,  during  which  every  spedci 
of  nial -administration  had  tiad  its  pernicious  turn,  there  was  no 
longer  left  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  the  better  part  of  Necker’t 
quidifications  as  a  statesman.  He  brought  buck  with  him  for 
the  service  of  his  country,  nothing  efficient  but  his  reputation; 
and  it  may  be  said  tliat  he  put  out  his  reputation  to  usury,  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  moment.  This  resource  availrd 
only  for  the  temporary  support  of  the  Throne,  and  little  to  the 
service  of  the  Nation  :  to  himself  it  was  minous  ;  his  {lopulanty 
was  ingulphed  in  the  Revolution,  nor  did  it  afterwanls  emeigo. 

'  M.  Necker,  at  the  period  when  public  opinion  brought  him  bad 
to  the.ininistrys  was  rather  terrified  than  pleased  by  his  promotion. 
He  had  bitterly  regretted  his  place,  when  he  lost  it  in  17h1,  became 
he  then  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  effect  much  good.  When  he 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  ( Ncckcr’s  rival,  wboie 
intrigues  had  occasioned  his  dismission  in  17^1.)  he  reproached  him¬ 
self  for  the  resignation  he  had  given  in  six  months  before.  1  hare 
ever  present  to  my  recollection  nis  long  walks  ut  St.  Duen.  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  was  devoured  by  his  self-reproaches  and  scruples. 
Every  conversation  relating  to  his  past  ministr}',  every  eulogy  on  this 
subject,  afflicted  him.  During  the  seven  years  which  clu|)sea  between 
his  first  and  second  ministry,  he  suffered  perpetually  from  witneming 
the  subversion  of  his  projects  lor  meliorating  the  condition  of  France. 
When  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  called  into  office,  he  again  regret¬ 
ted  not  having  been  named ;  but  when  I  came  to  announce  to  him,  at 
hi,  Duen,  in  1788,  his  appointment,  Ah,*'  said  he,  “  why  have  not 
I  had  these  fifteen  months  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  ;  now,  it  U  too 
lute.”  He  obeyed  the  royal  summons,  with  a  scntimimt  of  sorrow, 
which,  certainly,  I  did  not  share  with  him.  He  said  to  me,  seeing  my 
juy,  **  The  daughter  of  n  minister  feels  nothing  but  pleasure;  ihe 
enjoys  the  refleciion  of  her  fatiier*!  power ;  but  that  power,  to  him 
who  is  charged  with  jt,  involves  a  terrific  responsibility.’*  He  had 
but  too  much  ground  for  these  apprehensions.* 

Necker  wati  never  the  first  mover  of  innovation,  but  when  the 
old  government  was  virtually  dissolved,  and  the  French  jieople 
were  choosing  and  chea|>eniiig  the  constitutions  of  differ^ 
Uicorists,  be  seconded  every  attempt  towards  the  establislioient 
of  popular  representation  and  limited  monarchy.  Before  hk 
first  nomination  he  had  visited  England,  and  he  carried  back 
with  him  a  confirmed  admiration  of  oiir  political  institutioBS. 
Dating  from  the  |>eriodof  his  recall  to  power,  in  the  y^ar  1768, 
the  establishment  of  the  English  constitution  in  France  WM  tbf 
leading  and  favourite  object  of  Nccker's  public  life. 
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•  The  institution  of  a  single  chamber,  and  other  legislative  mca* 
lartf,  in  which  the  political  system  of  England  was  altogether  aban- 
dooed,  gave  to  M.  Necker  the  greatest  uneasiness ;  for  lie  perceived 
in  lliis  rtgalized democracy^  as  it  was  termed,  danger,  both  for  tlie  throne 
^  for  liberty*  The  fears  suggested  by  party  spirit,  have  but  one  di* 
rfctioo  :  wisdom  has  its  fears  on  both  sides.  In  M.  Necker*f  different 
writings,  may  be  seen  the  respect  he  entertained  for  the  English  con- 
ititution,  as  well  as  the  arguments  he  made  use  of  to  recommend  the 
•doption  of  its  fundamental  principles  in  France.  It  was  among  the 
deputies  of  the  popular  party,  who  then  ruled  every  thing,  that  he 
net,  on  this  occasion,  as  determined  an  opposition,  as  he  had  before 
encountered  in  the  council  of  the  King.  \\  nether  os  a  minister,  or  a 
writer,  on  this  subject,  he  has  always  altered  to  the  same  principles.* 

An  efficient  hereditary  monarchy,  limileil  by  the  popular  re¬ 
presentation,  and  a  limited  hereditary  |)6enigc,  the  guaranteo 
and  the  guardian  of  the  other  powers,  were  the  desirable  objects 
which  he  continued  to  propose  alternately  to  the  opposite  par¬ 
ties.  The  same  views  and  wishes,  Madame  de  Staei  asserts  to 
have  been  always  entertained  by  tlie  more  reflecting  portion  of 
the  French  people.  That  the  King  would  have  b^u  sincerely 
contented  with  the  cimimscribed  exercise  of  |>ower,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe.  Kven  the  Queen  is  reported  to  havo 
said,  some  time  in  the  year  179*2,  *  Je  voudrois  qu'il  mVn  eiit 

*  codte  un  bras,  et  que  la  constitution  Angloisc  fut  etablic  en 

*  France.’ 

‘  Karh  party,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  in  its  turn  re¬ 
jected,  and  regretted  the  English  constitution,  accortlin*^  as  it  has  been 
dominant  or  vanquished.  The  nobles  themselves  invoked  it  when 
they  were  deprivnl  ol  their  political  existence  }  and  the  popular  party, 
under  Bonaparte,  would  certainly  have  thought  themselves  very  happy 
to  obtain  it/ 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Slates -Cleneral,  Necker  thus 
iddressed  the  King  : 

‘  “  The  course  otlerecl  to  you  now,  Sire,  is  to  accede  to  the  reasonabla 
''i>licsof  France.  Deign  to  submit  yourself  to  the  F.nglisli  constitution. 
Hit*  reign  of  law  w  ill  not  subject  you  to  any  |Krs<»nal  constraint ;  for 
never  will  they  present  to  you  so  many  difficulties  as  your  own  scru¬ 
ples  r  and  in  anticipating  the  desin*s  ol*  your  |H*ople,  you  will  but  ac¬ 
cord  to  them  to-day,  that  which,  perhaps,  they  will  exact  from  you  lo- 
tnorrow * 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  nor  does  Madame  de  8tael  assist  us 
in  this  particular,  what  dehiritc  expectation  could  occupy  a 
roind,  so  reflecting  as  that  of  Necker,  when  he  talked  of  eafa- 
hlUhing  the  Engliuh  comtiMion  in  France,  Perhaps  his 
intention  was  only  like  that  of  the  charioteer,  who  finding  him- 
*«lf  inevitably  hurrying  towards  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  makes 
for  himself  and  his  mad  animals  the  least  desjrerate  choice  he 
among  the  ruinous  declivities  before  him. 
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Ncckor  rai^ht,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  participate  in  tlie  del®, 
sive  opinion  uliicli  may  be  eonsidercMl  as  the  leading  infiituatiot 
of  Che  French  revolutionists,  namely,  that  political  liberty  is  a  some. 
thin*j  that  may  be  spoken  into  existence  out  of  any  chaos;  tint 
a  constitution  is  a  thint;  of  ink  and  paper,  and  that  men  may  be 
written  into  civic  combination,  according  to  any  ^iven  pattern, 
by  the  plastic  inn^tMiuity  of  enactments.  This  opinion,  to  wbich 
such  costly  sacriticcs  have  been  made,  alTords  a  striking;  example 
of  the  power  that  may  attach  to  the  mere  terms  of  an  abstracUM, 
to  lead  men  onward  in  a  course  of  the  boldest  ex|H*rinicnt.  h 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  which  has  done  the  most  to  take  pei(» 
from  the  earth,  the  empty  word  (/hurch,  or  the  empty  word 
(.Constitution.  >Vere  human  aHairs  thout^ht  of  more  in  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  fart,  it  would  surely  never  be  imas:ined  as  a  thinj; 
possible,  to  decree  a  change,  either  in  the  religious  or  the  cirii 
condition  of  men.  To  say,  “  Be  it  enacted,”  is  easy  enough  ;  tnd 
too  often  tin*  practical  inconpuities  of  h't'islation  are  so  hidden 
amoii^  the  intiiiite  complications  of  human  ailkii*s,  that  iiinou* 
tors  are  not  forced  to  read  their  own  fully  in  their  own  htnd- 
w  ritinsf.  Whence,  it  mi^ht  fairly  he  asked,  results  this  inyste* 
rioiis  aud  incalculable  etVicacy  attributed  to  a  bottle  of  iuk  and 
some  skins  of  parchment  ?  'I’hey  are  not,  in  this  case,  employed 
as  the  iuKtrumeiits  cither  of  instruction  or  persuasion  ;  nor  do 
they  serve  to  represent  or  embody  any  external  reality.  Specu¬ 
lative  enactments  represent  nothing  but  the  fancies  of  indiri- 
diials.  Were  it  true,  that  they  did  in  fact  correspond  to  the 
fancies — call  them  wishes,  of  a  whole  people,  practicable  legidi- 
tion  is  not  the  creature  of  the  ephemeral  conceits  of  a  nation, 
but  the  result,  carefully  ascertained,  of  its  historical  associations, 
its  moral  condition,  and  its  political  tpiurdkaiioiis.  No  iisurpt- 
tion  is  more  unnatural  than  that  which  would  make  legisUtioa 
the  suvereic;ii  disposer  of  the  social  world,  because  it  is,  in  Hi 
nature,  p<»slcrior  to  fact.  Lepslation  is  the  watchful  follower 
of  ciicuiustauces,  the  tlisciplc  of  history  and  of  theory,  and  the 
servaul  of  futuiity. 

'Ihere  are,  iiuleed,  infinite  iinapnahle  chuni;cs  in  forms,  and 
names,  and  persons,  witliin  the  power  and  determination  of  le¬ 
gislation,  precisely  het'ause  they  arc  but  nominal.  Whatever 
the  pen  has  creuleti,  the  pen  may  modify  or  annihilate.  There 
are  uls4),  no  doubt,  clianjges  within  the  province  of  enactmeuti, 
whose  intluence  upon  the  minds  of  men  will,  in  thclajiscoC 
years,  produce  real  and  important  chaup‘s  in  the  combination  of 
the  political  ortier  ;  but  so  far,  even  in  such  instances,  is  legish* 
tion  from  beings  truly  uorereign^  that  this  real  ultimate  cliangf 
will,  a  hundred  to  one,  be  scarcely  at  all  metaphysically  corres¬ 
pondent  to  the  apparent  character  and  actual  intention  of  tbc 
enactment  from  which  it  sprung.  Fundamental  and  suddrt 
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chants  in  forms  of  crovernmenl  have  also  been  produced  by 
force ;  Inif  as  they  take  place  only  when  circumstances  have 
prostrateil  the  j^eneral  will,  they  are  always  for  the  worse,  so  far 
as  political  liberty  is  concerned.  We  know  not  that  history 
ofl'crs  a  sint^le  ex;un]>le  of  a  sudtlcn,  e^rcat,  and  essential  chan^ 
in  the  constitution  of  men  in  society,  but  what  has  been  virtually, 
if  not  ohvujiisly,  the  work  and  triumph  of  force,  or  of  terror. 
The  Ainerican  revolution  is  far  from  bcin^  an  exception  to  this 
isserlion,  because  it  was  a  mere  re-or^inization  of  the  existing 
Hements  of  a  free  government,  in  a  form  suited  to  the  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  people. 

The  successful  establishment  of  Republicanism  in  America, 
did,  however,  very  apparently  inspire  aiul  iinbolden  the  incon¬ 
siderate  enterprises  of  the  French  revolutionists.  Caught  by 
the  obvious  features  of  the  case,  they  lost  the  true  political  lesson 
contained  in  that  example;  a  lesson  addressed  rather  to  gover¬ 
nors,  than  to  the  governed,  and  which  taught  that  no  force  is 
adequate  to  contain  a  people  under  partial  institutions,  who  are 
already  free  in  tlicir  habits,  their  opinions,  and  their  public 
virtue. 

The  American  constitution,  in  its  spirit,  and  even  in  its  de¬ 
tails,  is  but  a  cheap  edition  of  the  English  constitution,  under 
the  reflection  of  which,  the  national  character  had  been  formed  ; 
shorn,  indeed,  of  royalty  and  iiohility,  because  the  actual  pre¬ 
sence  of  royalty  and  nobility  had  not  influenced  the  political  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people.  Nothing,  then,  in  sucli  a  case,  could  bo 
more  natural,  or  purely  spontaneous,  than  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  formal  disruption  from  the  ]mrent  state,  a  colonial  autocracy, 
formed  and  consoiidatod  by  some  years  of  war,  should  settle  into 
republicanism.  There  was  far  less  real  cliange,  (and  tlierefore 
so  much  less  speculation,)  implied  in  the  establishment  of  pure 
republicanism  in  America,  than  must  have  occurred  in  placing 
even  the  humblest  constitutional  limits  to  the  old  French  mo¬ 
narchy.  Here — would  have  been  the  recognition  of  another  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  introduction  of  another  spirit ;  there,  only  the  organi- 
7.ation  of  a  principle,  and  the  regulation  of  a  spirit,  which  liad 
long  ruki<i  in  tlie  character  of  the.  ])eople. 

In  America,  the  least  important  of  those  features  of  the  na¬ 
tional  condition,  which  appeared  to  justify  the  establishment  of 
this  (generally)  chimerical  form  of  government,  was  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  noisy  wish  for  republicanism  ;  but  had  this  been  all, 
the  .\niencan  confederation  wouhl  long  ago  have  faflen  into  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  of  their  captains.  But  in  all  those  res¬ 
pects  in  which  a  people  are  (pialilied  to  assume  the  management 
of  their  own  politi(*al  affairs,  and  to  emoy  a  large  share  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  the  American  and  the  French  character  were  in 
tlircct  contrast.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  though  sus- 
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i‘C|Hible  of  national  cuthusiaMm,  were  habituated  to  reflection  mkI 
calculation ;  they  possessed  sound  ideas  of  common  justice, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  esteem  for  human  life  indi. 
Tidually,  and  a  decided  preference  for  domestic  duties  and  con* 
forts.  Arnoii^  the  leaders  of  the  American  revolution,  there  mi 
less  ptiilosot)liiziui;,  but  more  reason  ;  less  harani^^uing,  but  more 
acting  ;  less  talking  of  the  rights  of  man,  hut  more  res))ectfbr 
them. 

The  French,  we  say,  entirely  mistook  the  real  instruction 
proflered  by  the  .\merican  revolution.  They  leapt  untledgcil 
from  the  precipice,  because  they  had  seen  the  eagle  fly ;  ind 
intent  upon  the  pleasures  of  flight,  they  forgot  that  those  sai- 
mals  alone  cun  sustain  themselves,  who  have  wings.  Tbej 
imagined  that  the  paper  wings,  furnished  in  a  day  by  their 
political  mechanists,  would  contend  with  the  winds,  equally  u 
well  as  the  real  and  excellent  organ  provided  by  nature. 

It  is  common  to  apologize  for  the  revolutionary  disorders 
which  generally  attend  theorizing  attempts  in  legislation,  by 
saying  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  not,  perhaps,  quite 
prepared  for  the  great  and  sudden  change  eflected  in  their 
political  relations  ;  that  they  were  not  yet  qualifled  for  the  wise 
eiijovnient  of  liberty,  ike.  To  what  docs  this  aitolot^y 
amount,  hut  to  an  acknowledgement  t4iat  no  change  corres¬ 
pondent  to  that  upon  paper,  had  taken  place  ;  that  legislitioo 
has  arhitrarily  exceeded  its  commission,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  the  faitliful  reflection  of  some  moral  reality,  the  work  is  a 
mere  tietion,  which  cannot  survive  a  day  beyond  the  expiration 
of  that  public  enthusiasm,  by  whose  heat  it  has  been  eiigcndererl, 
or  the  adequacy  of  the  force  which  a  faction  may  have  at 
command?  Whenever  it  may  truly  he  said,  that  a  people  are 
prt  parvii  for  a  political  change,  the  business  of  legislation  is, 
essentially,  only  to  enregister  the  formalities  of  a  previous 
transition.  So  safe  ami  humble  an  employment  as  this,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent.  would  hu\e  had  no  charms  for  the  courageous  sages 
of  the  French  revolution.  Ami  what,  in  fact,  did  their  labours' 
produce,  hut  the  wanton  exhibition  of  successive  phantoms, 
ouilt  up  of  paper,  ami  inscribed  with  portentous  hieroglyphics, 
which,  instead  of  guiding,  could  only  craze  the  bcholdcis? 

The  temper,  the  will,  and  the  opinions  of  a  portion  of  tbf 
French  petiple,  it  is  very  true,  hud  undergone  a  real  ami  great 
change,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  :  hut  what  was  tbf 
character  of  tliis  change  ?  They  had  become  conscious  of  |)0- 
liticnl  destitution;  they  had  been  told  that  they  were  slaves, 
hut  they  had  nut  acquired  the  qualities  of  ficemen  along  with 
the  information.  From  the  pitiable  condition  of  patient  misery, 
the  mass  of  the  people  had  advanced  into  the  formiilable,  but 
sot  more  hopeful  condition  of  untaught,  iiirmtelligent  revolt 
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U»(e«(i  of  aiitl  tears,  there  were  munuurs  and  curses  ;  in- 
lifftil  of  iierviie  frivolity,  there  was  savus^e  frivolity  ;  in  the  place 
of  |H)iitical  superstition,  there  was  political  fanaticism.  Neither 
coile<*tively,  nor  in  any  single  class,  dul  h' ranee  presiMit  the 
Mntllest  portion  of  those  moral  elements,  of  which  the  Kni^lish 
(•oniititiition  exhibits  the  combination.  It  will  no  Ioniser  be  true 
ilut  otliH’is  are  as  their  causes,  if  a  mob  of  intoxicated  Helots 
(»iiob  a  designation  is  a  net*dlul  a]N)los(y  for  their  atrocities)  may, 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  the  mere  force  of  legislative  ma- 
ebinory,  be  rendereil  coin|K?tent  to  the  functions  of  a  sober, 
tliinkini^,  and  comparatively  virtuous  people. 

That  the  Knglish  constitution  is  the  constitution  of  English¬ 
men,  is  not  a  mere  truism  ;  it  shouhl  point  vagrant  theorists 
of  all  countries  to  return  to  their  homes  ;  and  while  they  phi¬ 
losophize  lor  moil,  learn  to  le^^islate  for  men. 

Force,  or  fanaticism,  had  it  happened  to  take  that  direction, 
lui^lit  {>erhaps  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  have  held  Frenchmen 
to^<‘ther  in  some  burlesque  resemblance  of  the  English,  or  of 
the  Aa)eriean  constitution  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  delusive  ex¬ 
pectation  of  those  who  laboured  to  brin^  about  such  an  event, 
that  if  any  (liint^,  whether  reason,  or  force,  or  fancy,  could  but 
tie  or  pill  the  jiarls  together  for  a  time,  the  conjunction  would 
of  itself  have  produced  the  principle  of  its  own  permanence ; 
ind  thus  it  was  hoped,  that  what  is  essentially  of  the  nature  of 
in  elfect,  would  become  cause,  no  one  can  tell  how,  in  mere  ac- 
commoilatioii  to  the  exi^ncy  of  the  case. 

In  England,  the  straii/o^e  conceit  has  never  betui  acted  upon, 
of  usini^  laws  as  a  medicament  for  the  artificial  proihictioii 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Our  several  Eiif^iish  revolutions  in 
fxtension  or  in  confirmation  of  liberty,  have  ever  followetl  at 
MMiic  distance  behind  the  improved  comlition  and  better  in¬ 
structed  sentiments  of  the  people ;  and  the  results  of  these 
revolutions  have  been  perinaneiit,  because  innovations  have 
rather  fallen  below  than  risen  above  the  level  of  that  real 
proijression  from  which  they  resulted.  Every  political  ^ood 
sliicli  ue  possess,  has  been  calletl  for  attain  and  a^ain,  till 
lont;  anticipation  has  alrcutly  familiarized  the  boon,  and  tliiis 
prevented  the  hazards  of  ac(|uisition.  Our  safe  legislation, 
though  quick  of  sight,  has  been  bard  of  bearing.  In  France, 
It  sfds  imagined,  even  by  the  more  enlightened  class  of  re- 
'olutionisis,  not  merely  to  place  political  institutions  at  a 
presutiiptiious  distance  in  advance  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
|*<^ple,  but  to  subject  a  country  in  the  very  last  stage  of  so¬ 
phistication,  to  a  system  purely  meta]>liysical ;  a  system  which 
supposed  each  individual  of  the  thirty  millions  of  the  French 
l^ople  to  be  a  simple  abstraction  of  humanity.  But  the  pro|H*r 
•lid  characteristic  events  of  ihe  Revolution,  have  suflicientlj 
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mocked  at  the  idea  of  stemmint^  the  inevitable  torrent  of  huram 
adairs,  by  such  straws  as  the  decrees  of  any  houseful  of  tlieornts. 

It  is  pruhablc  that  those  who,  with  Necker,  favoured  tliede- 
lusion  of  tlie  day,  hy  talkiiii^  of  the  Knsi^lisli  constitution  lor 
France,  had  they  scnilinizeil  their  own  intentions,  would  kiTf 
found  them  resolve  into  nothins'  more  suhstiintial,  than  the  wbh 
that  tlie  people  of  F ranee  were  what  the  people  of  Kns;land  are; 
and  then  these  s|>e(!iilatists  may  he  allowed  to  wish  for 
institutions  in  France,  with  the  same  sort  of  reason  that  alluvs 
119  f<»  wish  that  the  vine  and  the  olive  of  Spain  were  eslublisbfd 
in  Kn^xland. 

Alter  Xecker  had  finally  retired  from  public  life,  he  coo. 
tinned,  from  time  to  time,  to  publish  on  French  affairs.  If 
he  seems  in  some  dei^ree  to  have  entertained  the  srducthe 
i(ha.  that  lec;islation  may,  with  impunity,  take  its  own  coune 
on  the  open  field  of  speculation,  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
inultiplied  incongruities  of  the  i^overnments  established  by  the 
Parisian  chibs  :  lie  predicted  also  their  certain  termination  io  i 
military  desjiotism. 

VVe  (piote  from  a  w  ork  published  a  short  time  before  the  death 
of  the  Kin^. 

‘  i  will  presume  to  say,  the  political  hierarchy  established  hy 
‘  the  National  Assrinhiy,  seemeil  to  demand,  more  than  any  oilier 
‘  social  institution,  the  elficient  intervention  of  tlie  Monarch. 

‘  This  august  mediation  alone  could  preserve  an  interval  b^ 

‘  tween  so  many  assimilated  powers;  between  so  many  title* of 
‘  like  import ;  between  so  many  dit^nitaries,  all  ecpial  in  their 
‘  primitive  condition,  and  nt^ain,  so  near  one  to  the  other  ii 
‘  the  nature  of  their  functions  and  the  vwhilitif  of  their  places: 
‘  that  alone  could  vivify,  in  some  measure,  the  abstract  and 

*  merely  constitutional  "radations  which  are  henceforth  to  cob- 
‘  po*«e  the  ladder  of  subordination.  1  see  truly — Primary  is- 
‘  stanblk's  whieh  nominate  an  electoral  body — Tliis  electonl 
‘  body  which  chooses  deputies  to  tlie  national  osseinhiy— Thk 
‘  assembly  which  enacts,  ami  which  reipiires  of  the  King  to 

*  sanction  and  to  promulgate  its  enactments — The  King  who 

*  addresses  the  decrees  to  the  ilepartmciits — The  deparimcuH 
‘  which  transmit  them  to  the  districts — Tlie  districts  which 

‘  their  orders  to  the  mniiicipalities — The  municipalities  which, 
‘  for  the  execution  of  the  decrees,  rcipiircs  the  aid  of  the  di- 

*  tional  guard — The  national  guard  which  is  to  keep  the  peopk 
‘  in  order — I'he  people  who  are  to  obey. 

‘  One  perceives  in  this  succession,  an  order  of  integers,  te 
‘  whicii  there  i.s  nothing  to  object,  one,  two,  three,  four, 

‘  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  :  one  thing  follows  another  to  per* 
‘  fi'ction  ;  but  in  government — in  matters  of  obedience,  it  is 

*  the  alliances,  it  is  by  the  moral  relations  of  the  different 
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I  thoritif^)  that  tho  order  ia  maintained,  'riic  legislator 

(  ^ould  have  but  too  easy  a  task,  if,  to  put  iii  moveiuent  the 

*  siK’ial  maehiue  whieh  seeures  the  siiiunission  of  the  many 

*  io  the  wisdotn  of  th<»  fcur,  it  sutViced  <luly  to  <*onju^Hte  the 
‘  vt'fb,  to  commit ndf  and  to  say,  like  the  sehool-hoy,  1  will 

command,  thou  shait  command,  he  sliall  ooimnand,  W'e  will 
<  “command,  iS.c.”  To  establish  an  elloctive  suhonlination,  and 

*  to  stTure  the  proper  play  of  ail  the  movements,  ascendintj^  and 
‘  ilcsceinliiii^,  it  is  indispc>nsable  that  there  shouhl  be  nmon?  oH 
‘  the  conceded  superiorities,  a  proportionate  i^radation  of  eoii- 

*  siderutioii  and  res[»ect.  There  must  be,  from  rank  to  rank, 

*  some  imposiiii^  distinction,  and  at  the  suimnit  of  these  v^ru- 

*  (iations,  a  power,  which  by  a  mixture  of  somethin*:^  real,  and 
‘  something  imaginary,  exerts  an  etlicient  iiiliiienee  over  the 

*  entire  of  the  political  hierarchy.  I'licrc  are  no  countries  in 

*  ahich  all  distinctions  are  so  completely  elVacctI,  as  under  tlio 

*  dc!<potic  calijdrates  of  the  Fi-ast ;  nor  any,  where  punishments 
'  are  more  rapid,  more  severe,  or  more  frequent.  The  heads  of 

*  the  judicial  and  a<lministralive  de|)artinents,  have,  there,  a  single 
‘  decoration,  which  serves  for  all  purposes — a  train  of  janissaries, 

‘  mutes,  and  executioners.* 

Ne(k«‘r,  sheltered  by  the  mercy  (if  such  it  nmst  he  called)  of 
tlie  Directory,  finished  his  days  trainpiilly  at  C'ojipet. 

‘  Switzerland  being  threatonetl  with  a  speedy  invasion, !  quitted  l*aris, 
vws  .Mad.  de  Stacl,  in  the  month  of  Jamiary,  1 7?)^*  io  order  to  njoia 
my  father  at  ('oppet.  His  name  was  still  inscrilied  upon  the  list  of 
migrants;  and  a  positive  law  condemned  to  death  any  emigrant  who 
»hnuld  remain  in  a  country  occupied  hy  French  troops.  1  exerted  my 
utmost  intlucnce  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  ahinie  ;  hut  he  had  resolved 
to  nmain.  “  At  my  age,*'  said  he,  “  a  mati  cannot  l>econie  a  wan¬ 
derer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.’'  1  believe  his  secret  niolive  was  an 
unwillingness  to  separate  himself  from  the  grave  of  my  .Mother.  He 
Had,  on  this  subject,  a  superstition  of  the  heart,  wliich  he  would  have 
ucrificed,  only  to  the  intcivsls  of  his  family,  but  never  to  his  |)crsonal 
^ellarc.  During  the  four  years  which  had  passed  since  he  had  lost  the 
companion  of  his  life,  there  had  scarcely  ha-n  a  «lay  in  which  ho  had 
m^t  visited  the  spot  where  she  reposed  ;  ami  in  leaving  Coppet,  he 
'*ould  have 'imagined  that  ho  was  abandoning  her. 

*  When  the  entrance  of  the  French  was  positively  announced,  we  rc- 
inainoti  alone,  my  Father  and  myself,  in  his  house  at  CopjM*t,  with  iny 
cHildren,  then  young.  On  the  day  fixed  lor  the  violation  ol  the  Swi^s 
territory,  tlie  curiosity  of  our  people  led  them  to  the  bottom  ol  the 
joenue ;  and  my  father  and  myself,  awaiting  our  fate,  placed  ourselves 
in  a  balcony,  from  whence  we  could  see  the  high  road  by  wliicii  the 
troops  were  to  arrive.  Although  it  was  in  the  middle  ol  winlcr,  the  day 
"w  tK'rleclly  fine,  'flic  Alps  were  reflected  in  the  lake,  and  the  sound 
the  drum  alone  disturbed  the  calm  of  the  scene.  My  heart  In'll 
cruelly  from  the  apprehension  of  the  danger  with  which  my  hither  wit 
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mf'naml.  I  kut^r,  inciiTd.  ihiit  tlie  Directory  !i|><>ke  of  him  with  rr^p^ft 
but  I  ''as  ii'SHrr.  also,  of  iho  iniUieiu'e  of  n'Nolutionary  Uvss  over  ihoie 
who  ha<i  marie  ilieiii.  Al  the  moment  that  ilie  French  troops  puif^ 
the  frontier  ol  the  Helvetic  Confeileracy,  1  saw  an  otlicer  quit  liisiruopi 
and  aflvance  to" aids  our  house.  A  dcath-like  terror  seized  me;  but 
what  he  said  prev»ntly  re-assured  me.  lie  whs  comniissioneil  by  tin 
Directory,  to  offer  a  protection  to  my  Father.  'Fhis  officer,  well 
since  as  Slarshal  Suchef,  behaved  tow  aids  us  with  the  i;reatesi  polurnm. 
and  his  slatf,  whom  he  inlrmiuced  the  next  day  to  my  Father,  folloatu 
bis  example. 

‘  The  day  of  the  first  battle  lielwrcn  the  Swiss  and  the  French, ih 
though  Copp<  t  is  thirty  leagues  from  Herne,  we  heard,  in  the  silence  of 
the  evening,  the  sound  ot  the  cannon,  which  was  repeateil  again  and 
again,  l»y  the  long  mountain  eclHH»s.  One  hanlly  breathed,  in  order  better 
to  distinguish  this  fatal  sound  ;  and  although  every  probability  was  on  the 
side  of  the  French,  one  In'ped  even  for  a  miracle  in  favour  of  juslicr: 
but,  of  justice,  time  only  is  the.  omni|>otent  ally.  'Fhe  Swiss  truopi 
were  vampnslnd  in  pitclied  battle:  the  people,  however,  continued  lonj{ 
to  defend  themselves  in  their  mountains  :  women  aiul  children  carriH 
arms;  priests  were  niissacreel  ut  the*  fiMit  ed  the  altar.  Hut  astheresij 
in  this  narrow  space  a  national  will,  the  French  were  obliged  to  ih*- 
gotiate  with  it.  Never  dnl  these  litth*  (’antons  accept  this  iiie  iaphveicil 

— the  Republic— one  and  iiielivisible — wlncb  the  Diie-ciory  offered  U» 
them  al  the  canium’s  memili.’ 

Mad.  de  Staid  tliiis  concludi*?^  the  portion  of  her  work  wlik-h 
relates  to  her  Father: 

*  M.  Necker  diMl.iine*ei  every  thing  Machiaveliaii  in  policy,  e'mpiricil 
in  finance,  and  arbitrary  in  gove^rninent.  1  le  tlieniglil  tiiat  the  bighnt 
skill  ronM>is  in  plae  ing  the  se'cial  system  in  Imimony  wiiii  ilxise  uient, 
hut  iminiiiahlr  laws,  to  which  the  Supreme  Heing  has  subjected  human 
nature.  On  this  gioiiiul  let  him  Ih*  attacked,  tor  it  is  lure,  were  he 
living,  that  he  would  s  ill  place  himself,  lie  preti*inled  not  to  that  order 
of  talent  which  is  essential  to  the  demagogue,  or  the  despot.  'Ilitrc  «•« 
too  much  of  the  spirit  of  order  in  his  understanding,  and  of  peace  in  bii 
soul,  fc»r  him  to  be  fit  to  cominand  in  these  great  ii  regularitu  s  ofualunr, 
which  devour  the  age  and  the  nation  in  which  they  appear.  But  had  • 
hr  hten  born  an  F.iiglisiiman,  1  say  with  pride,  that,  as  a  rr.intsirr, 
he  would  have  been  suipasM^i  by  no  one;  he  was  more  a  frieial  oflikrty 
than  Mr.  Pitt,  iiune  austere  in  piiiuipU*  than  Mr.  Fox,  and  rait  kw 
rloqui  ni,  noi  h>s  energ»  iir,  nor  U*ss  iiwpin  d  by  the  dignity  of  the  Stair, 
than  Lord  Chatham.  Ah  !  would,  that,  like  him,  he  had  prnnouncrd 
his  last  words  in  ihe  senate  ut  his  cuuiUry  ;  in  the  midst  of  a  natiot, 
comiH'tenl  to  appne  lait  his  merit,  and  disiKiMxl  to  reward  that  merit  by 
Its  gruliturle;  a  nation  whose  enthusiasm,  far  fioiii  being  the  prtsagf  ol 
Ncrvitude,  is  the  recompense  of  virtue.' 

Louis  \Vl.  received  his  ioiliatioii  in  i^veriimcnt,  under  iW 
dim’lion  of  a  man  who  was  infectcti  uith  all  the  charactcrisdc 
(urjudices  of  a  despotic  court. 
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•  I  hr  llfii  I’lioin*  'vhicli  tlir  King  mmlr  of  a  inini!»lrr,  ivaiM. 

4^  MHiiripav  No  piiiUwopliicul  innovator,  truly,  tlii^olil  courtier  ! 
Dunn;:  toity  vrar^  of  exile,  tut  sentiment  luic)  oceupied  liis  mind,  but 
yfirvi  at  not  having  U*en  able  to  present  his  disgraci*.  It  wns  no  rou- 
raip^mv  act  vshii'h  had  brought  upon  him  thiii  disgrace:  an  unsuccessful 
in(ri:ur  ssas  the  sole  recollection  he  curried  uith  him  in  his  retreat ;  and 
bf  n-tutncii  from  it  as  frivolous  as  if  he  had  Imtii  but  a  day  banished 
Ifuin  this  court — the  one  ol»|eci  of  his  thoughts.  Louis  XVI.  chose  M. 

(k  Msurepas  from  a  M  iitiment  of  respr»cl  for  age,  a  sentiment,  no  doubt, 
hi^tlily  cmiitahle  to  a  youtig  king,  ‘riie  art  of  government,  with  M.  de 
MMiiTrpis,  consisted  in  the  ability  to  rule  the  monarch,  and  to  please 
those  hy  whom  he  was  surrounded.  With  general  ideas  of  any  kind  he 
brid  no  corres|M»ndencc  :  he  knew  only  that  of  which  no  minister  could 
b(  ignorant,  that  money  was  essential  to  the  support  of  government,  and 
that  the  parliaments  grew  every  day  more  nductant  to  enregister  new 
imposts.’ 

PerpIcTteil  with  these  difliciilties,  MaurejiUH  hitnaelf  propofied 
to  the  Kint;  to  nominate  Necker  to  the  ininiHtry  ol*  the  tiiiancea. 

‘  M.  Maiirepas  made  choice  of  him,  srdely  with  the  hope  of  his 
finding  the  means  ol  rlrawing  money  intf>  the  roy.al  trejtsuiy.  INI.  Mau> 
rrfiaA  had  never  reflected  upon  the  connexion  between  public  credit  and 
ikr  general  measures  of  administration.  He  imagined  then,  that  M. 
Necker  might  re-rslahlish  the  fortune  of  the  State,  like  that  of  a  private 
(uocerti.hy  means  of  some  happy  speculations.  Nothing  could  bt*  inoia 
lupiTficiul  than  such  a  view  of  the  finances  of  a  great  empire.  'I'he 
u)lutioti  which  was  ihcti  apparent  in  (he  public  mind,  could  not  be  pre- 
irnied  liom  atlecting  the  very  centre  of  the  State,  but  in  satisfying 
<*pini(>ii  by  all  the  reforms  which  it  di^sirt  d.  It  was  uquisite  even  to 
move  in  advance  ut  opinion,  lest  it  slumld  trample  upon  lliosc  whoo|>* 
pow*d  it.  A  minister  of  finance  camK>l  be  u  juggler,  employed  oidy  in 
passing  money  from  one  coiier  to  another,  without  pitsMssiiig  any  r«‘al 
nu’ans  either  of  augmi  nting  (he  receipts,  or  ol  diminishing  the  ex|M‘iis4*s, 
An  equilibrium  beiwta'n  the  one  aiid  tlie  other  can  U*  estahlislual  by  no 
'jtber  means  than  those  of  economy,  taxes,  or  credit;  and  each  of  ihesa 
^*urces  requires  the  support  of  public  opinion.  Arbitrary  govern- 
nienis,  whether  revolutionary  or  despotic,  have  rccourst',  for  the  supply 
ot  war,  to  forceil  loaris^'Xtraordinary  contributions,  and  the  issue  of 
psper  money  ;  for  no  country  either  can,  or  ought  to  carry  on  war,  U|>ofi 
Its  ordinary  revenue.  Credit,  then,  is  the  true  moiieru  disc  overy  which 
*  bav connected  governments  with  the  people.  It  is  the  iH*ed  of  credit 
sbKh  obliges  g«)vcTnmeiiis  to  consult  public  opinion.  And  in  the  same 
say  that  commerce  has  civilized  nations,  crixlit,  which  is  a  conM^|uenc« 
<2  commerce,  has  rendered  necessary  some  constitutional  forms,  in  order, 
to  vTure  publicity  in  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  to  guarantee 
tbe  eogageinrnts  with  the  public  cnulitor.  How  is  it  possible  that  credit 
rest  upon  tlu*  responsibility  (/f  misiresse**,  tavfiurites,  or  ministers, 
•bo  are  changed  evt  ry  day  at  the  courts  of  kings!  What  father  will 
<onMgn  the  fortune  of  his  children  to  such  a  lottery  ?* 

‘  M.  de  Maurepas  assisted  always  in  the  transaction  of  business  with 
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the  King  and  the  mini>ters;  hut  during  a  fit  ol*  the  gout,  M.  Nfckn 
finding  hiniM'lf  alone  with  the  King,  obtained  from  him  the  ditmi^ici 
ot  M.  do  Sartino!»,  and  the  noiniuation  of  the  Marshal  do  Castrira,  to 
mini^try  of  (he  murines.  M.  de  Sartines  was  an  example  of  Iha^ 
of  choice  of  ministers  which  is  made  under  monarchies,  where  the 
libt'Hy  of  the  priiis  and  a  {H^pular  rt'prc  m'ntation  do  not  make  it  arresi 
sary  to  employ  men  of  taient.  He  might  have  nnuic  an  cxcehcM 
sup«Tlntendant  of  police  :  it  was  to  some  intrigue  that  he  owed  ha 
elevation  to  the  ministry  of  the  murine.  M.  Necker  called  upon  bio 
some  days  after  bis  nomination ;  he  had  covered  the  lloor  of  hit  rooa 
with  maps,  and  said  to  M.  Necker,  walking  to  and  fro  in  hit  study, 

**  See  what  progress  1  have  already  ma<le  ;  I  can  put  my  hand  upot 
Uiis  map  with  my  eyes  shut,  and  show  you  which  are  the  ton?  qmimi 
of'  die.  globt*."  'I'his  measure  of  information  would  not  have  brci 
deemed  in  Kiigland,  a  suHicient  qualification  for  a  first  larrd  of  the 
Admiralty  !’ 

Necker*s  int€rf«*ronce  on  this  occasion,  made  Maurepas  hb 
eneiuy,  aiui  by  bis  iutng^ues.  Mad.  de  Stael  aihrms,  her  fatke 
was  too  easily  provoked  to  retire  from  his  post.  Maurepet,  k 
should  be  said,  h;is  been  spoken  of  by  some  writers,  with  nuich 
inora  riMtpcct.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  his  iiilu- 
ence  over  the  mind  of  tlte  King^,  was  inauspicious,  as  it  retpectod 
the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

‘  M.  de  Caloniu*  (NeckerN  successor)  passcrl  for  a  man  of  diitio. 
guished  abilities.  Ik*  was  believed  to  possess  superior  talent,  bociujf 
be  lieatt'd  the.  most  serious  subjects — virtue  included — with  levity.  It 
is  a  great  error  with  which  the  Frtmch  have  lH*en  chargeable,  to 
imagine,  that  unprincipled  men  have  woinlerf'ul  resources  in  their 
genius.  Crimes  which  spring  from  the  impulses  of  passion,  denote, 
not  unfrequeiilly,  extnuirdinuiy  piwers  of  mind  ;  but  corruption  ind 
intrigue  iH'long  to  a  specit*s  of  mediocrity  which  forliids  a  man  toht 
useful  to  any  but  himself.  It  would  be  a  nearer  approach  to  the  tnilh, 
to  say,  that  he  is  incapable  of  public  affairs,  who  has  devoted  bis  Kfc 
to  the  artificial  miuiagement  of  circumstances  and  of  persons.  Such 
was  M.  de  ('alonne ;  aiul  still,  in  his  own  w  ay,  the  frivolity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  pursued  him  :  he  did  not  do  ill  cleverly,  even  when  he  wished  iL‘ 

‘  A  reputation  founded  upon  the  suffragi*s  of  women  in  whoif 
society  hu  hod  passeil  his  life,  Called  him  to  the  ministry.  The  Kiiji 
inriuenccMl  by  his  conscientious  instinct,  resisted  for  some  time  thh  ^ 
choice:  the  Queen  participated  in  the  repugnance  of  the  King,  allhoufh 
she  was  surrouiMh*d  by  persons  of  a  diffiTent  opinion.  It  seemed  n 
though  they  had  both  a  pre-ieiuiment  of  the  misfortunes  which  a  chfr 
racter  of  this  ortler  would  bring  upon  them.  I  repeat,  that  no  indm* 
dual  can  In*  accus<*<I  os  the  author  of  the  revolution ;  hut  if  >• 
imlivitlual  is  to  In*  named,  it  is  upon  the  misconduct  of  M.  de  Cal^iaae 
that  the  charge  must  U*  fixed.  He  endeavoured  to  phrase  the  Courtly 
scattering  money  w  iih  laith  haink  :  he  encouraged  llie  King,  the  (Juec®, 
and  the  Princes,  to  pul  no  limit  to  any  of  their  wishes,  assuring  theia. 
that  lu.\ury  was  the  source  ul  prosperity  to  the  ^tate.  Frodigaiiiy  k* 
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billed  •  Ci'onofny.  'I'lic  levity  of  M.  de  Cttloiine  wns  rather  in 
bt»  principles  thuii  in  his  manner  :  it  sceiiietl  to  him  brilliant  to  sport 
«i(h  diOiciilties  ;  and  in  truth  it  would  havt  l>fen  so,  if  he  had  actually 
uiunipiicd  over  them  :  but  when  thesu  diOiculties  prove  too  stromt  for 
hio  aho  gives  himself  the  air  of  commanding  them,  his  iK'gligenl  cou- 
^d)cc  niiders  him  only  so  inucii  the  more  liilicidouH/ 

The  early  movements*  of  tlin  Uevoluiion  were  cfli'ctod  by  men 
of  eitraordinnry  talent.  It  is*  attrihiitable  to  causes  which  we 
hare  already  noticed,  that  little  more  than  the  names  of  most 
of  tliese  distingtiishcd  nersons  will  descend  to  posterity.  It 
will  be  regretted  that  Mad.  de  8ta«:l  has  not  devoted  a  larger 
portion  of  her  work,  to  the  delineation  of  characters  in  whoso 
society  ahe  lived,  and  whose  genius,  and,  in  some  cases,  whoso 
virtues,  were  well  worthy  of  her  pen.  The  reader  is  disap^ 
pointed  at  liuding  nothing  more  than  a  passing  mention  of 
Daines,  such  as  thoso  of  Clermoni-T'onnere,  UochefoucauUI, 
Montmorenci,  Laily  Tolendal,  Narhoniuv  Dupont  do  Nc^moiirs, 
Tburet,  Harnave,  (Jliupidicr,  Laineth  :  of  l^a  Fayette,  the  most 
interesting  uf  all  the  revolutionary  characters,  more  indeed  is 
^lid,  but  we  find  little  in  uilditiou  to  the  information  already 
to  be  met  with  in  a  variety  of  publications.  The  instruction 
He^iirable  from  history,  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  have  of  the  dispositions  of  individuals  ;  in  this  respect 
thf  history  of  the  French  revolution  is  very  deficient  in  ma¬ 
terials. 

*  A  few  imliviiluals  among  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  the  first  per- 
K>nj  in  the  country,  sided  with  the  popular  party  :  miiiiy  enlightened 
mrn  also  were  found  among  the  deputies  of  the  third  order.  The 
Trance  of  that  time  must  init  be  judged  of  by  the  France  of  the  pre- 
unt  (lay.  'Twenty  years  of  continued  dangers  have  unhappily  nccus- 
the  French  to  employ  their  faculties  only  in  the  protection  ol 
iheir  incliNidiinl*  interests  ;  but  in  l/Hp,  there  existed  many  men  of 
tuprrior  and  philosophical  minds.  Why  then,  it  may  be  said,  not 
i^ibfre  to  the  system  under  which  these  men  had  hern  formed?  It  was 
»wt  ibf  gove  rnment,  but  the  increased  inudligence  oftlic  age,  which  had 
drvelopfd  all  talent,  and  those  who  were  conscious  of  possc*ssing  it 
Irli  a  necessity  of  bringing  it  into  exercise*.  However,  the  ignonincc  of 
the  people  of  Faris,  and  still  more  that  of  the  provincial  population— 
Ibit  ignorance,  the  result  of  a  long  oppression,  and  of  the  little  care 
of  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  menaced  France  with  all 
the  calamities  she  has  laboure<i  under.  'Fhcre  were,  perhaps,  as  many 
^•'^inguishrd  men  among  us,  as  among  the  Knglish  ;  but  the  mass  ot 
vnse  of  which  a  free  pi^ople  is  porisesscd,  existed  not  in  France. 

^‘‘lijion  founded  upon  examination,  public  inslruriion,  popular  elec- 
tions,  and  the  lilicrly  of  the  press,  are  means  of  improvement,  whick 
bivr  operated  mort  than  a  hundred  years  in  F.ngland.  'The  third  (jrder 
•nbftl  that  the  French  |)eoplc  should  be  enriched  by  the  participation 
^  benefits.  Public  opinion  seconded  this  wish  with  energy. 
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But  tlic  ihirJ  onliT,  being  the  Mrongest  party,  needed  eminently  tU 
virtue  of  moderation,  but  unhappily  this  is  the  \irtue  it  ha%  been  (br 
Icavt  di*|»osetl  to  exerrise. 

*  The  deputies  of  the  third  order  were  dividetl  into  t\%<i  panies* 
leaders  of  the  one  |>;irty  were  Mounier  and  Malouet ;  of  the  mbfr 
Mirubi'au  and  Sieve's ;  the  former  wished  for  a  constitution  in 
chainlKTs,  and  cherished  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  from  the  King 
the  nobles,  by  conciliatory  measun-s.  The  other  party  was  influfao^ 
rather  by  passions  than  opinions,  although  it  had  the  advantage  in  pout 
of  talent. 

‘  Mounier  was  the  leader  of  the  calm  and  well-concerted  revolniioi 
in  Dauphiny :  he  was  a  man  (passionnement  raisonnable)  enthusi^gi. 
cally  reasonable  ;  more  enlightened  than  eloquent,  but  constant  lo^ 
firm  in  his  course,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  he  hud  the  option  of  chooiii^ 
his  own  course.  Malouet,  in  whatever  circumstances  he  his  bm 
placed,  has  always  been  guided  by  his  conscience:  I  have  never  known 
a  soul  more  pure;  ami  if  he  has  wanted  the  qualities  requisite  to  gi?f 
efliciency  to  his  efforts,  it  is  because  he  has  passi'd  through  public  hif 
without  mingling  with  men,  confiding  to  the  proper  evidence  of  trotn. 
without  attending  to  the  means  required  to  bring  home  conviction  k) 
other  minds. 

*  MiralKMii,  who  knew  all,  and  fore.^taw  all,  employed  the  thumlcnoi 
his  eloquence  only  with  the  view  to  regain  the  rank  from  whicbki 
immoralities  hail  degratled  him.  Sieyes  was  the  mysterious  oricb  d 
the  events  which  were  in  preparation:  he  has,  it  cannot  be  denied, i 
mind  of  priM  iniiu  ni  pov\er  and  comprehension  ;  but  this  mind  is  guidee 
l)y  H  waywaid  lenqKT.  And  as  it  is  difhctilt  to  draw  a  word  fmra  bin, 
wbui  be  d(H*s  utter  pusses,  from  its  rarity,  for  commands,  or  for  pro. 
pbocies.* 

In  dencribin*;  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
the  Abbe  Sieyes  is  ai;uin  introduced. 

‘  In  the  first  rank  on  the  populous  side  of  the  assembly,  appcind 
the  .\bbt5  Sieyes;  isolated  by  his  character,  though  tiirongi*d  by  ibe 
admirers  of  his  genius.  Tilbtlie  age  of  forty  he  had  led  a  solitary  Idr, 
reflecting  upon  political  questions,  and  bringing  to  lx*ar  upon  this  iib* 
iect  a  great  |K)\\er  of  abstraction.  Rut  he  was  not  formed  for  comma»-‘ 
c.aiion  willi  other  men — quickly  irritated  by  opposition,  and  per|Kluiil? 
trnidiing  others  in  his  turn.  However,  as  he  possessed  a  very  superior 
understuiuiing,  and  had  a  laconic  and  cutting  mode  of  expa'ssion,  be 
was  liabitually  treated  in  the  asM'inbly  with  an  almost  sup<*i'stitioui 
rrs|Hct.  Miraln'uu  wished  for  nothing  belter  than  to  yield  to  the  silenre 
of  the  Abb6  Sieyes  the  pix'cedence,  even  over  his  own  eloquence;  tor 
this  kind  of  rivalry  is  not  formidable. 

*  it  was  imagined  that  Sieyes — this  mysterious  man,  pos.sc.ssed  seen* 
in  the  science  of  constitutions  of  which  it  was  hoped  ti^see  the  aslonab* 
ing  effects  when  he  should  dei^n  to  reveal  them.  Some  younger 
sons,  and  even  men  ot  great  |)ower  of  mind,  professed  the  highest 
miration  of  him.  And  it  was  permitted  to  praise  him,  at  the  e.\pe’‘^ 
ot  all  competitors,  because  he,  on  no  occasion,  committed  hinuKki* 
far  as  to  be  judged  of  without  a  reserwe. 
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•  It  ua>  Nvcii  known,  that  ho  ilctesloil  the  ilistinciioii>  of  nobility  ; 

ho  hail  ^o  far  for<;uttcn  the  priost,  to  loso  his  attachinont 
to  ihf  cliT»^’ ;  \\hich  was  dearly  inanifestod  while  the  suppression 
of  llilas  nas  in  a'^italion.  “  '1  hoy  would  be  free,  but  they  know  noi 
ho«  to  he  just,”  said  he,  on  this  occasion  :  all  the  errors  of  the  As- 
icnibly  wiTi*  comprehended  in  these  words  ;  but  they  should  have  been 
^Upliul  equally  to  all  the  classes  of  the  community  who  hud  a  iii»hl  to 
ptcuniary  iiulemnincalion.  'I'he  attachment  of  the  Abh^  Sieyes  to  the 
cier^'.  xsouhl  have  ruined  the  citdit  of  any  mun  but  himself,  with  the 
popular  pally  ;  but  in  consideration  of  his  hatred  to  the  nobles,  tho 
Mountain  faction  pardoned  his  weakness  in  regard  to  priests.  The  su¬ 
periority  of  the  understanding  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  could  .lot  prevail 
(n«r  the  misanthropy  of  his  character.  The  human  race  displeased 
bim,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  deal  with  it.  One  might  have 
Mid,  iluit  he  wished 'to  have  to  do  with  some  order  of  beings  dill'erent 
Itom  men,  anil  that  he  has  turned  his  back  upon  the  world,  In'cause  ho 
cuuld  not  find  upon  the  earth  a  species  more  to  his  taste.’ 

When  the  Ahlie  Sit'ves  saw  the  fabric,  the  contrivance  of  wliicli 
was  the  result  of  liis  forty  years  ineditation,  broiig^ht  to  the  ground 
l»v  a  singl  •  ani^ry  stamp  of  (be  imperial  foot  of  nonaparte,  lio 
rfinuined,  It  is  probable,  still  unconvinctMl  of  the  radical  folly  of 
political  ideology,  and  perhaps  attributed  (he  eutustroplie  to 
some  needful  pin,  whieli  he  had  himself  forgotten,  or  which  had 
bcni  rcmoveil  hy  his  coadjutors.  At  any  rate,  he  afterwards 
jiitiently  set  to  work  ap^ain,  at  the  command  of  Ifonaparte,  to 
build  another  house  of  cards.  I'his  new  conslitutioii  was, 
though  mticli  less  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  more  permanent  than 
bU  earlier  attempts,  and  for  this  reason,  that  no  other  use  was 
made  of  it  hy  its  discreet  proprietor,  than  as  a  state  pageant, 
to  be  wlieeletl  out  and  wondered  at  on  holydays. 

*  Bonaparte,  who  did  not  lose*  his  time  cither  in  the  contemplation  of 
iUtrari  ulcus,  or  in  the  despondencies  of  ill-humour,  perceived  (piickly 
in  what  respects  the  system  of  Sieyes  might  be  useful  to  him,  aiul  that 
inthe  aitisl-like  way  in  which  he  contrived  to  neutralize  tin*  prin¬ 
ciple  of  popular  elections.  Sieyes  substiluied  lists  ot  candidates,  from 
•hich  the  senate  was  to  choose  the  memlx  rs  of  the  legislative  body,  and 
of  the  tribunate.  In  this  constitution,  the  tribunate  of  a  hundred  per¬ 
sons  was  to  speak,  and  the  legislative  body,  composed  of  two  iiundiiul 
w><l  fitly.  Was  to  be  silent :  hut  who  could  till  why  this  permission  was 
printed  to  the  one,  oi  this  restraint  imposed  upon  the  other?  When 
Ikmaparte  was  as'Ured  that  he  hud  to  tlo  only  with  paid  men,  divided 
into  three  bodies,  and  nominated  the  om;  by  the  oilier,  lie  belie'eti  biiu- 
*^lf  Certain  ot  attaining  bis  object.  'I’liis  sliowy  name  of  tiibune  signi- 
bfti  a  ptMisioner  for  five  yiars;  and  this  meat  natne  of  senaliir,  u  pen¬ 
sioner  for  file.  Ijonapnile  uttered  his  will  in  liitrorent  tones;  now  by 
die  sage  voice  ot  llie  senate,  now  by  the  prompted  cries  of  tlie  tiiiiunes, 
wj(iai»ain,  by  the  silent  inquiries  td  ih*’  legislative  hotly  ;  and  this  piece 
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in  ilinr  parTv,  nv:i^  to  .i^  tin*  voice  of  ihc  nation,  although  one 
>p<»kf  in  ill. 

‘  Bntiap.irtc,  hy  him^rlf,  wouhl  not  then  have  l>«'n  able,  oerha^,  li 
.•rfiTi  «n  ijn’iit  a  change  m  orinriplcM  gcnrnilly  ailniiifcd.  It  wni  nff^ 
>Hrv,  in  ihi**  invtHiir**,  tliii!  the  j)hilo^»»phcr  shouhl  sulxicrve  the 
the  U'*nr^i»'r.  Not,  a*‘snnvlly.  that  Sicyrs  ^vi»*h^^^  to  estahliKh  tyranujii 
I'ranrc;  one  imi'^t  tlo  him  the  justice  to  vnv,  that  he  has  never  ukm 
part  in  >urh  an  attempt :  .iint  hesiiles,  a  man  ot’  so  much  mind  fooM  mi 
(»e  pleased  with  the  authority  ot*a  single  man,  unless  that  man  were  Hiii- 
sidt*.  lUit  hv  his  meiMphysirs  he  obscunMl  the  very  simple  (^iiestiott 
election  ;  and  it  was  under  the  shade  ot'  these  clouds  that  Bmiapurte  n. 
s»imni  with  impnnify  <tevpotic  |>ower.’ 

'riie  persona!;i*s  atnt  tlic  nets  of  {ho  NnttonnI  tlie 

lirsl  of  tlip  ix'vnliitionai  y  conventions,  will  rescue  it  from  the  (4* 
livion  into  whieli  its  siieei»ssors,  ^he  T^eifislfitive  Assembly  a»4 
tlir  National  Conseittion  have,  of  cotirse,  fallen.  The  p<^lici| 
error''  im  crimes  of  ixetMletneij  and  seliolHrs,  and  stich  were  per* 
haps  tlie  majority  of  die  tiepnties  to  the  States- General,  tAffd 
iiisfnietinii,  interest  the  feeliii*^,  and  demand  to  he  examined  ii* 
di>idiially  :  loit  there  is  no  individimlity  in  vnh^arity.  Thepvh* 
lie  erimes  anil  ahmirdities  of  rude  and  iinediieated  men,  who,  in 
fiiin*s  of  di-order,  start  forward  from  sordhl  oeeiijtations,  ctn  bi 
ireateil  of  only  m#  mitusi*  ;  they  neither  |>resen(  mnteriiiU  for  rr* 
ihetiori,  nor  stitniiiati*  enriosiiy.  The  dignity  of  history  ii 
dei^ntdiHl  info  the  ifossipiitir  inanity  of  a  provineial  journal,  if  it 
most  detail  the  names,  and  acts,  and  snyint^s  of  men,  capable  o( 
heiiit'  known  only  throm^ti  the  opportunity  that  has  happened  to 
them  of  lieroniint^  notorious  in  misehief.  Besides,  the  narralioa 
of  vidijar  eriine,  while  it  may  whisper  a  peniicioiis  ambtfionto 
uiiquieC  spirits  in  (he  lower  classes,  tends  to  provoke  a  feeling  of 
distrust  ill  the  hitcher  ranks,  iinfavmirahie  to  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  to  henevolimt  sentiments.  Madame  d«*  Stael^s  g^ood  laiti 
has  dictated  (o  her  a  dis(iiified  brevity  on  topics  of  this  claii. 
lint  to  return  to  the  Nationsi  Assembly  :  fts  most  distinguishfd 
tueinber,  in  point  of  talent,  was  (he  Count  de  Miraheaii. 

‘  I  shall  never  forget  tin*  day  preccfling  ifie  opening  <if  the  S(iilfv(tf» 
ucrui.  «*n  which  lUe  i\ve|\e  liiiinirrd  deputies  of  Kranro  were  neen  goil| 
in  pnKX'ssion  to  churcti  to  hear  mass.  U  was  a  spt'Ctacle  very  nowl 
and  imposing  to  the  Trench  :  the  entire  popuiution  of  Versailles,  os  wtU 
Hs  those  drawn  hy  ourioMiy  from  Paris,  were  :issemhled  to  behold  it 
'Iliis  ren  kind  «»:  ainhontv  in  the  Stale,  of  which  neither  the  natoff  W 
the  ]x>\ver  were  y»'i  understood,  asluifr bed  those  who  hitherto  had  w* 
refiecusi  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Nobility  having  fallen  from  ifc 
^pienUuur  hy  the  habits  and  spirit  «if  a  court  life,  by  alliances  with  le* 
ccnily  'mnobled  families,  and  by  a  long  peace,  and  the  clergy  poaseiiitl 
no  longer  the  asi'enueiicy  of  exclusive  knowledge,  which  had  belong 
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onhr,  wtiK  ill  tin*  «aiii«*  proportion  aiiKiiiriil(‘<l.  'I'lirir  hiMck  tjrpd^  »n<i 
tltrir  a^Aurr<i  ItMikA,  llivir  impmiiii;  iiuinlM  r,  fixed  all  eyex  u|k>ii 
tl«m.  Mrfi  of  IrlteiSf  liMiilH,  m  ^rrut  iniinbrr  of  U^iyer^*  €omp<nK*d 
liinthifd  order.  Some  iioblex  liad  Ikm  time  deptilirt  of  ilu*  tliird  order  : 
•inuiju  ilu-M'i  the  moM  c  tm^pii’uoiH  wii«  ilie  (’otiht  do  MirMbeaii,  Tlio 
opiiMoii  th’it  w«H  enteruiiied  ol  Iha  talent,  fingulaily  incri'ayetl  by 
llic  iear  caused  by  li  1*1  iniinonililiex  ;  and  yet  it  wa<«  llieae  iminoniliiiea 
vhicn  destroyed  llie  influeme  liix  aMonitiiiiiK  powera  of  mind  would 
otKrrwise  liM>e  obtained  Irn  liim.  It  waa  rlidir  ult  to  wilbdraw  tli«  eye 
fruiB  liiiM.  lor  any  b'li^tJi  of  lime,  after  be  biul  l>een  oik*<‘  pi  reeivnl  :  bit 
imnanM*  bead  of  bair  disliii^nisbed  bim  in  lire  c  rowd ;  one  inigbt  fane  y, 
that,  like  Sainaon,  it  wax  ilie  aytnlHd  ol  bia  power.  Ilia  face  derived 
rjcpiridoii,  evr  ii  from  its  very  ii|(line'ta  ;  tbe  wlnde  of  bia  figure  sug* 
j^oitd  tbe  idea  of  inaubordinate  force;  in  a  word,  of  that  tort  of  force 
ahx  h  one  iinH^^iiH's  ii«  (  bnrfU'leristic  rd  a  tribune  of  tbe  ptH»ple.  Of  tbu 
hundred  depiifica  rd  tbe  iliird  Older,  no  name  but  bit  bad  yet  attracted 
aiitniion;  tboo^ii  ninon^  iliem  there  were  many  men  truly  respectable, 
arxl  many  very  loimidable.  'I  be  spirit  of  far  tirni  bad  be^tin  to  hover 
ovrr  Kiaiir  r*,  ami  it  eonid  la*  broni^bt  to  tbe  ^roiiiiil,  only  by  wisrlotn, 
or  hy  power.  Hut  it  opinion  burl  alrearly  unrlerminr'rl  power^  wbai 
could  tiedone  if  w  iMjOin  aUri  were  waiitioi^  ^ 

‘  When  Miiabr'au  liist  appeared  in  tbe  Statet-Cfeneral,  a  murmur 
atilt  ruuiirl  tbe  Aasr  inbly  ;  lit;  unrleisttMul  tbe  import  of  it ;  but  ertmiiif{ 
lb(*  hall  baiit^btily  to  bis  place,  be  bad  tbe  air  r>t  prr’puiin^  to  creaU*  dit* 
(a<k'r i*noij;(li  in  tbe  State,* tr>  crmfoiintl  the  gradations  rd  leMjM’r  t,  as  well  as 
•Ihahers.  M.  Nt'cker  was  crivr  rt  r|  with  applaUMr's  when  hr;  appeared  ;  bit 
pipularily  was  ilitui  entire;  and  the  Kin;;  might  have  employed  it  use* 
Iwliy  111  renniiniiig  faitblnl  to  the  system  whost!  fundamental  principlr*s 
hr  hurl  adr»pt(‘d. 

‘  When  tbe  King  plait'd  bimst'lf  on  tbe  ihrrme  in  the  midst  t>f  this 
asMUibly,  1  felt,  for  the  first  time,  an  emotion  of  bar.  I  observeil  a( 
taiTt.  that  tbe  Oueeri  was  iniieli  agitaterl :  she  diil  not  arrive  till  alter  tbe 
appiinied  hour,  nml  tbe  frisliness  td  hr  r  complexion  was  impaired. 
Ihf  King  prontMinceii  bis  speech  with  bis  usual  simplicity  ol  manner; 
hut  the  countenances  of  the  Dr  putirs  iniiicatt'd  more  efKTgy  than  that  rd' 
dic  MriiiHrrb  ;  and  this  crmtiasl  could  not  but  ra-casioii  anxiety  at  a 
liine  when,  nothing  being  yet  determined,  streiigtfi  was  rerjuired  on  both 
luk-s. 

‘  It  might  he  said,  that  in  all  tbe  eras  of  history,  there  are  personages 
•ho  may  l>e  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  good  aial  evil  prin¬ 
ciple.  5ucb  were  (’iceio  and  Catiline  in  Home  :  such  were  Necker 
•nd  Miralxau  in  I  ranee.  Miiala'au,  endowed  wiih  a  mind  of  the 
^/r  atrst  energy  aikci  coiiiprebeiision,  l>elievrd  himself  to  possess  ihc  power 
nvrrihrow  tbe  existing  governiueiit,  and  iti  establish  on  its  luins  any 
of  things  that  was  the  work  ol  bis  hands.  'I  bis  gigantic  project 
dfsiroyed  f  ranee,  and  destroyed  liimsell ;  be  conduclad  hiiwHlI,  from 
*he  first,  in  llie  spoil  of  faction,  allbougb  his  real  manner  of  thinking 
that  of  a  profound  staU'sman.  Having  passed  bis  life,  till  the  ageot 
k/TXy  years,  in  prosecutions,  violences,  and  prisons,  be  was  banished 
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from  good  romp.tny,  and  it  \ri\H  iu«  nrst  \vi<h  In  li^  rr-:iHi!nMrd  into  'i. 
But  hr  mu»*t  vt  Hm  to  thr  social  tilitirr,  hofnr»*  th#*  «5iilnnns  of  P<<TNro«U 
otx’n  to  him.  Mirni>riiu,  likr  all  iinpritiriolcd  mrn,  lookinl  tint  m 
hi^fHT^onal  iMif’r(*5t  in  ptihlir  affairs,  and  his  f<*r*'sight  was  hrntndfd 
liis  M'lli^hnrss.  Hr  endravotiivd  to  rxaspt  ratr  thr  minds  of  tlw  prrpli 
agniIl^f  tlir  mrastirrs  of  thr  Courl,  and  il\^pin‘^l  thr  Parisians  \vith  a  cff. 
tail!  h'^.ir  of  a))nraring  g  KxUtrinjjrnMi  ritot|i*h  to  Ik*  dnprd— a  frar  thii, 
which  alwiiss  operates  with  them,  for  they  wotild  esprcinlly  be 
tac^t'ioiis,  ami  fortnidnhir. 

*  MiralM’ati  hastened  to  prorUiin  the  most  tlisorganiaing  principlf*— 
hr,  whoso  undrrstaoding,  apart  from  his  rhanirter,  was  {)rrfrctly  win 
and  eiiiifrht^'mtt.  M.  Necker  lias  sai<l  ol  hitn,  in  one  of  his  works^tbat 
lie  was  the  tnhiiiir  hy  |>oliry,  and  the  aristocrat  hy  lasio  :  nothing  cnqld 
lirlter  paint  him.  N»>i  onK  had  In*  too  much  understanding  to  allow  of 
his  thinking  democracy  possihh*  in  i'ninco,  hut  this  form  of  government, 
had  It  la'cn  practicable,  would  not  have  inleresfi'd  hitn.  His  vanity 
attached  itself  stionglv  to  the  adsantaer  of  noble  hirlli.  In  speakmgti 
the  massacre  of  the  Prote  tants,  he  wms  heard  to  say.  “  Admiral  Colijtny, 
who  liy  jwreuthrds,)  waa  my  ancestor;*’  so  fond  was  he  of  iSderring  to 
his  preiensietiis  to  nohiliiy.  His  expensive  tastes  rendered  money  very 
necessary  to  him  ;  and  M.  Nicker  has  In'eii  blamed  for  not  having  hribri 
him  at  tlir  opening  of  the  Stufes-(  oMieral.  I  he  other  ministers  wm 
charged  witli  this  sort  of  iuisinrss,  wliicli  did  not  suit  M.  Npfkrr'i 
character.  Bi'si<h*s,  Mirahean.  whether  or  not  he  had  accepted  ihi 
money  of  the  Court,  was  resolved  to  make  liimsolf  tin*  master,  anil  not 
tin'  tm>l  of  this  Court ;  and  he  would  never  have  he<*n  persuaded  lo 
renounce  his  demagogue  power,  till  this  power  had  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  goveniment.  He  defended  the  iminn  of  all  the  powers  ini 
single  assembly,  althoiinh  he  knew  perfectly  that  such  a  political  orj^i* 
ni/Hlion  was  ilcstructive  of  every  thing  good  ;  hut  In*  lelt  that  Fnuict 
would  tlius  he  in  his  hand*,  and  that  he  should  lie  at)le,  alter  having  pre* 
cipifated  it  into  confusion,  to  cMricate  it  at  his  will.  MoraHty  is  iht 
science  ot  scienci*.i,  \  iewing  it  only  umler  the  idea  of  calcuhuion ;  awl 
then*  is  always  .i  narrowness  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  perccimi 
nothing  of  the  harmony  hrtw'<‘e‘n  the  natun*  of  things  and  the  duliei  of 
man.  **  l.a  petite  mor.ilc  lue  la  grande  a  minute  iiinrality  destroys  W. 
enlarged  morality,  Miraheau  often  re|>i*ated  :  hut  the  occasion  for  lKi» 
enlarged  morality,  according  to  his  notion  of  it,  hardly  presented  iliffc 
once  in  the  ooui'se  ol  his  lite. 

*  He  had  more  mind  than  talent  ;  and  it  was  lusver  without  cffiul  tkit 
he  spoke  t'.vtrmfforr  at  the  tribune.  riiis  want  of  readiness  obliged  kiw 
l{»  have  rrrourse  to  tlie  nssivtance  of  Ins  friends  in  all  his  works; 
yet.  none  ol  them,  after  Ins  death,  could  have  wiitten  that  with  which  be 
knew  how  to  in^pin*  them.  Speaking  of  the  ahhe  Maury,  he  itti 
“  When  he  is  in  the  right,  we  dispute;  when  he  is  in  the  wrong,  Ictwk 
him  hut  it  was  because  the  abhe  Maury  often  defended,  even  ■  gf****^ 
cause,  with  that  sort  of  lecumlily  which  never  flows  from  the  inoK* 
feeling  of  the  miuI.  If  the  ministers  hud  lufii  admiiti'd  into  the  assd^ 
hlv,  M.  Necker,  who  more  than  any  one  knew  how  to  express  bifO*^ 
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wiih  force  :incl  ^varlntl^  uotild,  |  Ix’licvc,  have  triuiufihcMl  over  Mira* 
britu :  hut  he  ^VH^  C'oiilined  to  ineiiioriuU,  »?id  could  not  enter  into  tb*' 
diM'u^nion.  Miiuhe^tu  nttiickcd  the  ininiMer  in  his  Hl)«eiice,  while  h^ 
pr«i»c<i  his  goodness,  his  generosity,  his  popuhirily,  with  an  arllul  rrsoeet 
p«r!ifuUrIy  lorinidahle  ;  fieveriheleHs,  he  sincert’ly  adatired  M.  Neeker, 
Aiul  did  not  conceal  it  from  his  tiit  nds  ;  hut  he  well  knt'w,  that  a  cha- 
rif  ter  so  scru|»\ilons  could  never  ally  itself  to  his  own;  he  strove  therc- 
forr  to  destroy  its  inlUunce. 

•  Nature  had  hta  n  lih<  tal  to  him  in  giving  him  hoth  ilefects  and  ud* 
vinLigrs  of  the  kind  to  intiuence  a  popular  ussf mhly  ;  asperity,  plea* 
isntry,  p(»wer,  originality.  When  he  rose  to  speak,  when  he  ascended 
the  tribune,  the  curiosity  of  every  one  was  excited.  No  «»ne  esteemed 
kiiiif  hut,  >o  high  ati  idea  w.is  entertained  of  his  powers,  that  no  one 
dired  attack  him,  if  we  except  those  of  the  aristocrats,  w  ho,  not  using 
th''W(n|»on  (»f  speech,  sent  him  challenge  after  challenge  to  light.  lie 
fonsfuiily  dicliiied  these  ofTeis,  only  noting  down  in  his  |K»cket-hf»ok  all 
the  p:  >|aisitioMs  of  this  kind  that  were  addressed  to  him,  and  promising 
t/ipply  to  them  after  tlie  dissolution  of  the  assemhiy.  **  It  is  not  just,*’ 
uiid  hr,  speaking  of  a  worthy  geiitlemnii  <d  1  know  not  what  province, 

I  should  ex])ose  a  man  of  genitis  like  me,  against  a  blockhead  like 
him.”  And  though  it  .seems  strange  in  a  country  like  Trance,  this  con* 
du  t  did  not  iMifiair  Ins  lepuintion,  it  did  not  even  bring  his  ccnirage  into 
»u>piciiin  :  tlteri' was  sfunething  so  martial  in  his  mind,  so  hohi  in  his 
nurta*  rs,  that  it  was  impossible,  to  accuM*  such  a  man  of  feeling  fear. 

‘  Nothing  could  he  more  iwf  rcsMiir^  if  one  may  so  speak,  than  the  voice 
ofMiralx  au  :  his  action,  the  cutting  words  of  whir  h  he  made  use,  did 
IK»(  conic  perhri[)S  purely  from  the.  soul,  that  is  to  say,  from  an  interior 
emotion,  hut  one  felt  u  living  power  in  his  iliscourse,  the  cITetl  of  which 
•  as  priKligioii!,. 

‘  lio.M-ver,  it  wruild  iifd  he  just  to  see  in  Mirala'au  only  his  vices: 
with  vnniich  genuine  talent  there  has  always  Ixen  some  mixture  of  goofl 
icntimenis.  Tmt  he  had  no  conscience,  in  politics;  and  this  is  the  gr(‘at 
error  ol  which  iii(livi»luuls,  as  well  as  assemblies,  must  .so  often  lx*  ac¬ 
cused  111  Trance,  Some  arc  thinking  of  popularity,  some  of  honours, 
many  of  money,  some  (and  they  are  the  more  respectable  party)  of  the 
friuniph  of  their  particular  opinion  :  hut  when*  are  thfrse  who  calmly  ask 
tbcir  hearts,  what  is  their  duty,  without  heeding  the  sacrifice,  however 
Zreaiit  may  he,  which  this  duty  exacts  of  them  V 

It  is  only  amid  extraordinary  events,  that  any  talent  could 
^iMe  a  man  to  make  hirnHcU,  m  it  were,  master  of  the  afFain 
of  t  nation,  in  a  public  course  of  less  than  two  years*  duration. 
The  .States  (ieneral  met  in  May,  I7S9  ;  Mirabeau  died  in  April, 
nfii. 

‘  I  have  had  in  my  hands  a  letter  of  Mirabeau,  written  to  be  shewn  to 
^  King  :  he  there  offcn*d  all  his  aid  towards  ihc  establishment  of  a  mo- 
lurchy,  powerful  and  res;>octablc,  but  limited.  lie  makes  use,  among 
'*^rs,  of  this  remarkable  expression :  “  1  would  not  wish  to 

iaf>ourcd  only  at  the  work  of  vast  destruction.**  The  whole  letter 
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Hid  honour  to  the  justness  of  his  manner  of  thinking.  At  the  junct\irf 
when  it  happened,  his  death  was  a  great  misfortune.  A  Iranscrtuka 
superiority  in  the  career  of  thought  offers  always  great  n'MHiftis, 

You  have  too  much  mind/*  said  M.  Necker  one  day  to  Mirabno. 
••  not  sooruT  or  later  to  acknowledge,  that  morality  is  derived  from  tW 
nature  of  things.’*  Yet  was  not  >lirabeau  altogether  a  roan  of  giui^g 
but  he  approached  to  it  by  dint*  of  talent. 

*  I  will  avow  then,  that  in  spite  of  the  frightful  errors  of  Miraleti. 
in  spite  of  the  Just  resentment  which  1  felt  against  him  on  account 
of  his  attacks  upon  my  Father  in  public,  (for  in  private  circlet  be 
never  S{K>ke  of  him  but  with  admiration,)  his  death  occasioned  me  a 
most  painful  emotion,  and  Paris  felt  throughout  the  same  impressioii. 
During  his  sickness  an  immense  crowd  was  collected  every  day,  from 
morning  till  night,  before  his  door  ;  this  crowd  made  not  the  leM 
noise,  anxious  to  give  liim  no  disturbance  :  it  was  renewed  sevenl 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  atid  persons  of  different  classcuB 
exhibited  the  same  respect.  A  young  mnn,  having  heard  it  said,  tbat 
if  fresh  bl(MKl  were  ihtroduct*d  into  the  veins  of  a  dying  person  be 
xvould  recover,  came  to  make  the  offer  of  saving  the  life  of  Min. 
beau  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  One  cannot  see  without  emotioQ 
the  homages  rendered  to  talent ;  they  differ  so  vastly  from  those  ofltrNi 
to  power. 

‘  Mirabcau  know  that  he  was  dying;  in  this  moment  far  frf)m  in¬ 
dulging  regrets,  his  mind  assumed  a  haughty  elevation  ;  there  was  i 
discharge  of  artillery  on  occasion  of  some  ceremony  ;  he  exclaimed, 
“  J'rnfemit  dr/Vi  les  funerailUs  d'AchiHe'* — “  Already  I  hear  the 
ohsefjuies  <»f  Achilh's.**  An  intrepid  orator,  who  had  defended  with 
convlaiicy  the  cause  of  liberty,  mighty  in  truth,  be  allowt**!  to  compare 
himself  to  a  hero.  “  After  my  death,**  again  said  he,  “  the  factions 
will  divide  among  then)  the  tattered  remains  of  the  monarchy.**  lie 
l).id  conceived  the  prr>iect  of  repairing  many  evils,  but  it  was  nU 
granteti  to  him,  r<»  I'xpiate  his  crimes.  He  surtercxl  cruelly  in  the  ItH 
days  of  his  life:  being  no  longer  able  to  speak  he  wrote  to  CaUna 
bis  physician,  in  oider  to  obtain  from  him  opium,  these  words  of 
llamlit,  “  To  die  is  to  sleep."!  No  religious  ideas  came  to  bis 
support.  He  was  struck  by  death  in  the  height  of  the  interests  of  this 
world,  and  w  hen  hr  lH‘lirvr<l  himself  near  to  the  summit  of  his  ambitbm. 
There  appears  in  the  desiiny'of  almost  all  men,  when  c»nc  lakes  the 
pains  lo  look  hir  it,  the  manifest  prtarf  of  a  moral  and  relijiious  d«'ijt»» 
which  they  <lo  not  always  sus|)ecl,  but  towards  which,  unknown  to 
themselves,  they  prt)Ceed.J 

•  The  vulgarism  mu^l  be  pardoned.  ‘  Mirabcau  n’etait  pas  encoff 
tout-^'fait  un  hoinme  de  g^nie,  mais  il  en  approclioit  a  fore  e  do  lalcn*. 
He  wanted  llic  soul,  the  principle,  in  a  word,  the  virtue  essential  to 
the  highest  order  of  charucler  ;  but  the  p<»wrr  of  his  mirxl  placed  bi» 
as  il  were  artijiciallv  nearly  at  the  same  inrelhrtual  elevaii<»n. 

t  *  Mourir,  e'est  dormir,’  is  not  the  n'ndering  or  iulentioa  « 
HamlePs  *  1  o  die— to  slc'ep.* 

♦  ‘Ilya  dans  la  destin^*  de  presque  tous  les  bommes,  quand  on  ^ 
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*  1  rrpnxch  inywif  in  thus  cxpressirij;  rt'S^ct  Tor  a  ch.imclrr  liltlt* 
worthy  ol  rsU*«‘in ;  but  such  |X)\vi*rs  of  inind  an*  *>11  larr,  ami  it  i>  nn- 
^ppjiy  »o  prol>ablc  that  \vc  shall  sre  nothing  minparubU*  to  U  in  Iftt* 
course  of  our  livi*s,  that  one  cannot  snpj)ii*s>  a  'ipM,  when  death  clones 
hit  gale?  brass  upon  a  man,  yostenlay  so  eloijUfnl,  so  aniinuivJ, 
IQ  1  word  so  strongly  in  po*i8ession  *)f  life.* 

]n  |)erusing  the  orations  and  metnorinls  of  Mirabeuii,  even 
hid  tve  no  previous  knowledt^e  of  his  character,  it  would  he  itti- 
poi&ible  not  to  suspect  a  latent  irony  in  the  style  of  his  allusions 
to  the  ‘  new  principlps,’  ‘  the  new  order  of  things/  •  the 
*  political  regenerations,'  and  all  the  fine  novelties  that  were 
in  progress  under  his  hand  :  it  is  indeed  an  irony  much  better 
concealed,  much  more  intellectual,  in  a  word,  more  gentleman¬ 
like,  than  that  which  characteriied  the  distasteful  bombast 
of  ^naparte,  when  he  talked  of  granting  liberty  to  the  people 
whom  he  conquered ;  but  it  is  still  only  a  more  refined  irony, 
and  has  its  source  in  a  similar  deficiency  of  character.  Men 
contemn  the  |>ersons  and  the  happiness  of  their  fellows,  com¬ 
monly  in  proportion  as  they  are  themselves  incapable  of  hap¬ 
piness,  and  unworthy  of  esteem.  Mirabeau  and  Bonaparte 
seem  to  have  thouglit  with  nearly  the  same  secret  scorn  01  the 
interests  of  humanity ;  under  this  difference,  perhaps,  that  the 
isolation  of  feeling  in  the  former,  was  more  the  consequence  of 
kls  immoralities,  while  that  of  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
bom  with  him  :  from  his  cradle  his  sentiments  have  been,  “  1 — 
and  the  human  race." 

The  speeches  of  Mirabeau,  so  admirable  at  times,  even  for 
the  sentiments  that  adorn  them,  and  the  general  principles 
they  defend,  excite  little  enthusiasm,  and  make  but  a  transient 
impression  on  the  mind  ;  his  eloquence  seems  deficient  in  the 
qualities  which  could  procure  for  him  a  permanent  empire 
OTer  the  minds  of  men.  Had  Mirabeau  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  he  might  indeed*  have  secured  to  himself  a  large  share 
of  (K)litical  power ;  but  it  is  probable  he  would  have  survived 
entirely  the  proper  influence  of  his  talent.  IVlerc  talent,  which 
derives  no  sanction  from  character,  no  enrichment — no  |)cr|>etual 
renovation  of  its  means  from  the  genuine  emotions  and  the 
exercises  of  the  heart,  grows  monotonous,  even  from 
very  agony  of  effort  to  protluce  fresh  effect ;  and  this  effort 
becoming  every  day  more  painful,  becomes  also  every  day 
iDore  apparent.  A  reputation  founded  upon  mere  talent,  is 
maintained  by  a  degree  of  labour  that  must  increase,  if  we  may 
ipeak,  in  geometrical  progression,  and  in  most  cases,  before 

donne  la  pi*ine  d'y  regarder,  la  preuve  maiiileslc  d’uii  but  moral  et  rvli- 
|>eusc  doni  ils  ne  se  doutent  pas  lonjoure  eux-memes,  el  vers  leqiicl  ill* 
mircbfiit  k  leur  iniu.* 
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exertion  has  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  the  intellectual  poiven 
it  has  betrayed  itself  so  far  as  to  excite  weariness  and  disi^usi 
This  talent  may,  it  is  true,  lon^  continue  to  !»<»  spoken  of  iu  the 
accustomed  tones  of  admiration,  hut  permanent  iniluence  is  tbt 
exclusive  pro|»erty  of  character 

The  testimony  of  Ma<l.  de  Staid  entirely  corroborates  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  integrity  and  heneficeot 
dis)M)sitions  of  Louis  XVd.  The  character  of  the  Kin<;ciQ 
hardly  he  said  now  to  need  either  vindication  or  explanation: 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  have  lons^  been  forgotten.  But 
since  his  Family  has  reascended  the  throne,  it  may  he  of  some 
importance,  that  the  French  people  should  return  to  a  sober 
and  favourable  recollection  of  their  late  unhappy  monarch;  • 
recollection  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  burlescpicd  and 
exaj'geratetl  by  that  ill-judc;ed  canonizini^  /cal,  which  j>laecdth€ 
character  of  Cdiarles  1.  out  of  the  reach  of  the  returning  ^ood 
sense  and  candour  of  the  j)eople  of  Fnp;land.  Little  jwlitical, 
or  even  historical  im|)orlanee  can  be  supposed  to  attach  to  t 
minute  investii^ation  of  the  public  life  of  Louis  XVl.  nor  is  it 
indeed  enveloped  in  the  mysteriousness  that  always  more  or  l«s 
surrounds  superior  talents.  Meclioerity  is  in  itself  inteliit^iblf, 
and  receives  its  verdict  froni  ))osterity,  with  little  hazard  of 
injustice.  The  mediocrity  of  the  Kinj^,  however,  was  by  no 
means  of  the  kind  to  expcjse  him  to  any  contempt  :  w  o  remembff 
no  instance  of  meanness  or  baseness  in  his  conduct,  liis  habitual 
calmness  had  something;  in  it  heroic,  and  on  some  occasions  he 
displayed  a  positive  "reatness  of  mind.  If  I^ouis  XVl.  wii 
inferior  to  his  eiremnstances,  he  was  bi‘tter  than  his  education; 
better  than  tlie  unfavourable  influences  to  which  he  was  |>er' 
p('tually  e\j)osvMl :  if  he  was  beneath  the  *;;reatncss  of  the  times, 
he  \>as  not  hein'utli  the  permanent  dii^nity  of  his  rank  ;  in  every 
action,  \i\  every  word,  he  was  the  Monarch — the  parent  of  his 
])c()ple.  in  an  nt^e  when  mankind  have  been  made  to  suffer 
iiunlcidahh»  woes,  for  no  other  reason  than  hocause  immonl 
talent  must  have  room  to  sliine,  it  the  more  behoves  the  friends 
of  human  happiness,  to  render  a  just  homage  to  qualities, 
perhaps  more  rare  as  well  as  more  ostimahle.  Generous  minds, 
imlee<l,  will  resp(‘ct  even  the  feebleness  of  the  character  which 
hows  under  the  weight  of  its  very  virtues  ;  and  truly  the  ^io 
is  precious,  though  it  he  clustered  on  the  summit  of  a  straw! 

•  (\rtainly,  if  the  p<‘ople  nui>l  di'poiul  without  restriction  upon  t hr 
will  t»t  u  so\t  reign,  I.ouin  X\  1.  dcsorvid  better  than  .any  other,  tbit 
which  no  man  can  deserve.  But  there  was  r(H*m  to  hope  that  a  Monarch, 
whoso  conscience  was  so  scrupuhnis,  would  he  happy  to  associalf  i® 
some  way  the  nation  with  himself,  in  the  responsibility  of  public  atfiin- 
Such  wouhl  base  been,  without  doubt,  his  constant  manner  of  thinking, 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  th.c  opposition  had  displayed  itself  from  the  fir** 
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resjK’Cl,  and  il\  on  tlu*  oiluT,  a  cortuin  class  of  politiciuna 

not  lal)nurf<l  in  all  aj:^s  to  nprcvnl  to  kings  their  anth(»rity  ns  an 
irticlr  of  faith.  I’lic  enemies  of  philos<»phy  endeavour  to  |)rcnch  the 

of  kings  as  a  doctrine  of  religion,  in  order  to  place  their  • 
political  opinions  beyond  the  reach  of  reasoning ;  in  truth,  it  is  thus 
onlj  that  lluy  are  in  safety. 

*  The  Queen,  Trancis  Maria  Antonietle,  was  one  of  the  most  lovely 
tmi  the  most  gracious  persons  who  hari  ever  been  seen  upon  the  throne  ;  • 
and  tluiT  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  preserve  the  love  of  the 
French  people,  for  she  had  done  nothing  by  which  she  deservetl  to  lose 
it.  The  personal  characters  of  the  King  and  the  (Jueen  were  then  alto- 
grther  worthy  of  attachment ;  but  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  French 
goveniment,  such  as  ages  had  made  it,  accorded  so  ill  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  that  the  virtues  of  princes  even  disappeared  in  the  vast 
a«MmbIago  of  ahtises  with  which  they  were  surrounded  * 

Very  few  monarchs  have  equalled  I^ous  XVI.  in  Kxn  scrupulous 
fear  of  hazardiii*;  llie  lives  of  bis  people.  This  benign  delicacy 
appeared  on  all  the  occasions  in  wbicli  his  personal  safety  was 
roeiiaeed,  especially  uu  the  (ilh  of  October,  1789,  the  20th  of 
Juue,  and  the  lOlh  of  Atigust,  1792. 

*  I  Icirned,  the  3lh  October,  (I78p)  that  the  people  were  marching 
towards Versuilh'S.  My  Fu’her  and  M<'ther  were  then  there;  and  I  set 
out  instantly  to  join  them.  I  went  l»y  an  unfn  quented  road,  in  which  I 
■at  hardly  any  one  ;  only  in  approaching  V ersuillei,  1  saw  the  hunts¬ 
men  who  had  accompanied  the  King  in  the  chase  ;  and  1  hoard  on  ar> 
rivii));,  that  an  express  had  iteen  s(‘nt  to  intreat  his  immediate  return. 
Singular  power  of  custom  in  a  court  life  I  The  King  did  the  same 
tilings,  ill  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  hour,  as  in  the  imist  peace- 
fuliimes;  the  lran(|uillity  of  soul  which  this  supposes,  has  merited  ndmi- 
raliiMi,  when  circumstances  were  such  as  to  permit  to  him  only  the 
urtms  of  ji>ictim.  M.  Necker  went  cpiickly  to  the  palace  in  order 
to  aitoiul  Ih/  Council  ;  and  iny  Mother,  every  moment  more  alarmed  by 
the  threatening  intelligence  brougiit  from  Faris,  went  to  the  hall  ad¬ 
joining  the  one  in  which  the  Council  sat,  that  she  might  share  the  fate 
ol  my  Father,  whatever  might  happen.  1  followed  her,  and  1  found 
this  hull  tilled  with  a  great  number  of  persons  drawn  there  by  very 
various  motives.’ 

i 

It  had  been  proposed  to  the  King^,  in  this  moment  of  danger  to 
fly  from  Versailles:  he  determined  to  stay. 

‘  The  King,  in  resolving  to  remain  at  Versailles,  might  still  have  takdi 
the  coursi*  of  putting  himself  at  the  hea<i  of  the  body  guard,  and  of  re- 
pvllinc  loice  by  force.  Hut  it  was  with  l.ouisXVl.a  religious  scruple, 
ttnl  to  hazard  the  lives  of  his  people  in  his  personal  defence;  and  bis 
couiagc,  whicli  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  witnwscd  the  last  scene 
ofhislifv,  was  not  of  the  kind  which  impelled  him  to  any  s^xmtaneuus 
Ji‘>olution.  'Die  King  then  resolved  to  wait  for  the  army,  or  rather  the 

*  arisian  mob,  w  hich  was  already  on  the  road,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  road  which  was  opposite  to  the  windows  ot  the  palace#  We 
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^uppostii  ihul  ihr  fHnnon  ini»hl  ut  hr>l  In'  iJirrclt“d  against 
idea  c)cca!>intu‘<l  !»ulni  ii  nl  terror ;  loit  iievcillieirs.s,  in  this  tr\  iiig 
not  a  single  leniHlc  ihoiighl  of  quilting  the  palace. 

‘  While  this  mass  udv ancetl  upon  us,  the  arrival  of  M. 
Fayette,  at  the  head  ot  thi'  National  (uiard,  was  announced  ;  tbii  g( 
course  tended  to  allay  our  apprehensions ;  hut  he  had  for  sone 
time  resisted  the  wish  ot’  the  National  (*uard,  and  it  was  only  in  conJ^ 
quence  of  an  e.\piess  order  from  the  Commune  of  Paris,  that  he  bid 
marched,*  in  order  to  prevent  hy  his  presence  the  threatening  dtngff. 
Night  approached,  and  terror  increased  with  the  darkness,  when  we ta« 
M.  ile  Chinon  enter  the  palace,  who,  >ince,  under  the  name  of  the  Duki 
t)f  Richelieu,  has  so  justly  acquired  a  great  ct  lebrity.  1  ie  was  palf,  ex* 
hausted,  and  habited  like  one  of  the  common  people  :  it  was  the  fint 
time*  that  Mich  a  dress  had  entered  the  abode  of  kitigs,  or  that  so  distiD> 
guished  a  |H'rsomige  had  been  compelled  to  wear  it.  lie  had  walked 
some  part  of  the  way  from  Paris  tt>  Versailles,  mixed  with  the  crowd,  in 
onler  to  hear  the  conversation  which  took  place  amor\g  the  people, lod 
he  had  left  them  half  way  on  the  road,  in  order  to  arrive  in  time  to  in* 
form  the  Royal  Family  of  what  was  passing.  What  an  account  was  tbit 
which  he  brought  !  women  and  childirn  armed  with  pikes  and  scithrs, 
were  pressing  on  all  sides  :  the  lowest  classes  of  the  |K'oplc  w(*fc  ren* 
<lerrd  more  brutal  by  diunkenness  than  by  rage.  In  the  midst  of  tbii 
infernal  baiul  were  men  boasting  of  having  received  the  title  of  conpr* 
/f/rx,  and  promising  to  merit  it.  'Phe  National  (niard  marched  w  ith  order, 
obeyerl  its  chief,  and  expressed  only  tliC  desire  tt)  lead  the  King  and  tbe 
AsK'inbly  to  Paris. 

‘  .At  length,  M.  de  la  Fayette  entered  the  palace,  and  crossed  the  hall 
where  wo  were,  in  his  way  to  the  King.  I'.vi  iy  otte  surrournh'd  him  with 
eagriness,  as  if  he  luul  Inen  the  disposer  of  eveiiis;  hut  already  the  po* 
ptilar  parly  had  Income  stronger  than  its  chief :  principles  gave  «ay 
Udore  factions,  oi  laiher  ser\rd  them  only  lor  pretexts.* 

Our  readers  remember,  lliut  a  door  of  the  jralace  having  bem 
forgotten,  a  party  of  the  inch  entered,  and  massacred  the  giiardi 
whom  tliey  foiiint  in  their  way.  Mad.  de  Staid  had  retired 
from  the  palace  iltiring  the  niglit,  and  returned  in  the  Diorninf 
Hith  her  iM other,  Matl.  Neckcr. 

‘  .A  long  corii<lote  le<l  from  our  apartments  to  the  palace;  in  tp* 
proaehing  it,  we  henrd  tlie  report  of  muskets  in  the  courts,  and  saw  (be 
Mcenl  traces  of  blood  upon  tbe  flemr.  We  passed  through  the  midst  of 
tficM'  bfn%e  men.  (the  Ixnly  guard)  who  had  just  seen  their  comrades  mas- 
saend,  llu  insr  IxeN  exprcting  the  same  fate :  their  emotion,  restrained, 
vet  visible,  tlrew  tears  from  those  w  ho  wiinessid  it.  Bui  w  hat  a  iCfnf 
was  that  which  presented  itsell  as  we  proccederl !  'The  people  demanded 
with  loud  cries,  that  the  King  and  his  Family  should  remove  to  Parii: 


•  1  his  n  Uiriance,  we  imagine,  resulii'd  from  the  military  delicacy  of 
lot  Fayette,  who  did  not  wish  to  interlVrr  with  the  proper  duty  of  the 
body  guard  :  the  same  feeling  w  as  apparent  on  some  other  occasions. 
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it  announri'ii  that  this  was  consonttMl  to,  and  ll»c  firinjn  wo  had  hoard 
wa^only  sign  of  iho  satisfaction  of  the  inoh.  'Fho  (Jucon  then  came 
into  the  saloon,  llor  looks  wen'  in  disorder,  her  faro  was  pale,  but  digni- 
lioi,  her  whole  appearance  struck  the  imagination.  The  pot)ple  demanded 
that  she  should  appear  in  the  balcony  ;  and  as  the  whole  court  (chIIimI 
tbemaihle  court)  was  filled  with  men  bearing  tire  arms,  one  might  per* 
n’i'e  i«  the  face  of  the  ( jui^  n  the  fear  she  felt ;  nevertheless,  she  udvunce<l 
I  niihoul  hesitating,  with  her  two  childivn,  who  served  her  us  safeguard. 
The  Queen,  in  returning  from  the  balcony,  came  to  my  Mother,  saying  to 
brr  with  stifled  sobs,  They  are  going  to  force  us,  the  King  and  me,  to 

IrHunitu  Paris,  with  (he  lu'ads  of  our  guards  carried  bt'foieus  on  their 
pikes/  'I  his  preilietion  was  accomplished,  'i'hus  the  King  and  Qui'en 
«rrr  conducted  to  their  capital. 

*  We  it'turncd  to  Paris  by  another  road,  at  a  distance  from  this  flight* 
tul  spectacle :  it  was  through  the  Oois  dc  Ihuhgne  that  we  passed  :  the 
jiiy  was  singubrly  fine  ;  the  air  scarcely  movi*d  in  the  foliage  ;  and  the 
sun  was  so  bright  as  to  leave  nothing  sombrt  in  the  landscajK* :  no  out- 
wirJ  ohjiTt  accorded  with  our  sorrow.  How  often  doi*8  this  contrast 
[  bctwtni  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  sutVering  iutlicted  by  men,  pre- 
Kilt  Itself  in  the  course  of  lite  !’ 

!lt  may  he  observed,  in  reference  to  (he  conduct  of  the  King; 

in  attempting  to  fly  from  France,  in  June  1701,  that  Mad.de 
I  iflael  aflirins  that  her  Father,  had  he  been  consulted  on  that  occa* 
I  sion,  would  certainly  have  used  all  his  ctVorts  to  facilitate  the 

I  Speaking  of  the  14th  of  July,  1792,  when  the  King;  a  second 
time  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  Mad.  de  Slatd 

I 

‘  Nothing  less  than  the  character  of  I.ouis  X\’I.,  this  character  of  a 
r  martyr,  which  he  has  never  helu  cl,  couhi  support  such  a  siluatiou.  In 
I  hn  manner  of  walking,  in  his  countenance,  there  was  something  re- 
t  markahle:  on  other  cKCasions  one  might  iiuve  wished  for  him  more  c»f 
2n*atDe>s  of  maimer,  hut  in  this  moment,  to  he  sublime,  it  suHiciai  to 
nuin  an  unvarying  air.  My  eye  followed  from  far  his  powdiTed  head 
j  amidvi  the  black  heads  of  tlie  mob  :  his  coal,  still  enihroideivd  as  for- 
[  mrrly,  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dresses  ot  the  lower  or»ler  of 
1^  tbf  |«‘«>|)le  who  pressi*d  about  him  :  wiieu  he  ascended  the  steps  t>f  tho 
!  »«Ur,  one  might  imagine  one  saw  the  holy  vieliin,  voluntarily  utferiiig  itself 

insicrifice.  Here-descended,  and  traversing  again  the  disordered  ranks, 

<  rnurneti  to  scat  himself  by  the  side  of  the  (^ueen  and  his  children:* 
from  this  day  the  people  saw  him  no  more  till  he  appeared  on  thu 
waflohi; 

llefore  tlie  Kin^  had  named  liis  advocates,  when  his  mock 
friil  was  determined  upon,  Nccker  otlcred  to  undertake  the 
I  hazardous  office  of  pleading;  his  cause  :  this  offer  was  declined. 
Necker,  however,  publislied  the  meinorial  he  had  drawn  up  on 
the  occasion.  The  Convention  confiscated  tlie  pro|)erly  of  Necker 
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Mad.  de  Stael  on  the  French  devolution, 

in  France,  reckoning  from  tlic  day  on  which  this  dcfcDoew^  I 
published.  I 

‘  One  is  even  more  struck  with  the  want  of  respect  towards  | 
XN'I.  on  his  trial,  than  with  his  condemnation  itself.  When  the  Frc*.  m 
dent  of  the  Convention  said  to  him  who  was  Ins.  King,  “  Louis  so«  |i 
pouvez  asseoir !”  “  l.ouis  you  may  be  seated  !’*  one  feels  more  ind)<«B|. 
tion,  than  even  when  one  sees  him  accused  of  crimes  of  which  hf  »» 
innocent,  lie  must  himself  have  sprung  fnnn  the  dust,  who  has  lo 
respect  for  long  remembrances,  espt'cially  w  hen  they  arc  consecrated  hr 
misfortune.  \  ulgarity  joined  to  crime  inspin'S  as  much  disgust  u 
horror.  No  man  truly  superior  was  found  among  those  who  iuductc 
the  C'on  vent  ion  to  condemn  the  King. 

*  1  hat  which  it  is  the  haidest  to  conceive  of  in  this  terrible  disrui. 
sion  of  the  National  Convention,  was  the  abundance  of  words  whick 
every  one  lavishiHl  on  such  an  occasion :  one  might  indeed  have  «. 
pi'ctcfl  toTind  in  those  who  wished  the  death  of  the  King,  a  concentnin 
rage;  hnl  to  play  off  witticisms — to  shap^^dirases,  what  an  inveiency 
of  variety  in  such  a  scene!  The  greaUr  part  of  those  deputies 
defendeil  the  King  in  the  ('onvention,  placed  themselves  on  a  detrstabk 
ground  ;  they  began  hy  declaring  that  he  was  guilty  :  one  of  them  laid, 
among  other  things,  at  the  tribune,  that  Louis  XV 1.  was  a  traitor,  bo: 
that  the  nation  should  pardon  him  :  another,  after  having  sought  in  vaia 
for  authenticated  facts  against  the  King,  finished  by  exclaiming:  Sal 
IK*  pent  r6gner  inniiccmmenl,”  “  No  man  can  reign  innocently.” 

*  (iarat,  llu*n  minister  of  justice,  has  recorded  in  his  private  memoir*, 
that,  w  hen  he  was  obliged  by  his  oHice  to  carry  to  the  King  the  scnleocf 
which  condemned  him  todeatli,  the  King  displayed  the  most  admirabk 
calmness  in  hearing  it :  once  only  he  expressed  by  a  gesture  his  con¬ 
tempt  and  indignation  ;  it  was  at  the  article  which  accused  him  of 
having  wished  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  French  people;  at  this,  his  con¬ 
science  revolted,  when  all  his  other  feelings  were  restraint'd,  Tbe 
morning  of  his  execution,  the  King  said  to  t»ne  of-  his  servants  :  “  ^oi 
will  go  to  the  C^uecn  then  correcting  himself,  he  repeated  :  “  \ou  will 
go  lo  my  Wife.”  He  submitted  himself  even  in  this  moment  to  ike 
pri\ation  of  his  rank,  which  had  been  exacted  of  him  hy  his  murderen. 
Without  doubt  he  believed  that  in  all  things,  events  do  but  execute  ike 
ilesigns  of  Ciod  upon  his  creatures. 

‘  'I  he  will  of  the  King  exhibits  his  whole  character  :  the  most  touck- 
ing  simplicity  reigns  tirroughoul  it;  every  word  is  a  viiluc;  and  o« 
sees  in  it  all  the  intelligence  which  a  correct  mind,  within  a  ceiUtt 
limit,  and  an  unhoundtxi  goiMlness  can  inspire.  'I’hc  condemnatioool 
l.ouis  X\T.  basso  inoviHrall  hearts,  that  the  Revolution,  during 
Years,  has  been,  us  it  were,  cursed  on  account  of  it.* 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  ne,vt  Number,) 


Art.  in.  Cowwrn/nnV*  and  Annatations  on  the  Uolif  Scripturei :  cun- 
uining  I.  N'urioiis  I’rolo^omonous  Essuysi  ami  short  Pisquisitions  on 
the  following  Suhjocis :  'Fin*  Manuscripts  and  ancient  (\>pios  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. — .Xncient  Wrsions.-^The Talmudic  XVritiiijjs. — The 
JcxM'h  (  aU  niUr.  — Anciriit  ('oins.  Weights;  and  Measures.  —  Various 
Sects,  and  other  Matters  connected  with  the  Sacred  'IVxl.  II.  In¬ 
troductions  to  the  lUurks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the 
Apocrypha.  III.  A  Series  of  Critical,  Philological, and  Kxpinnalory 
Note>,  partly  original,  and  partly  compiled  from  Writers  of  the  first 
Kroinence  in  every’  Age  uiul  C<mntry.  IV.  A  Chronological  lndcx» 
^ccoinpanied  with  Synd)n>uiMns  of  the  most  important  ICpochms  and 
tvents;  a  copious  Inde.x  to  the  Subjects  of  the  Sacred  Text ;  an 
Iiiiic.x  to  the  principal  Matters  of  iho  Commentaries  and  .Annotations  ; 
ind  four  Maps>.  By  the  I»cv,  John  llewlell,  U.l).  Chaplain  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  liis  Boyul  Highness  the  Prince  lU'geni ;  Morning  Preacher 
#l  the  Fouinlling  llospitul;  and  Lecturer  of  the  United  Parishes  of 
Si.  Vidast  Foster,  and  St.  Michael-le-Quern.  5  Vols.  8\o.  15s. 

By  all  consistent  Protestants,  the  claims  of  the  Bihle  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  of  books,  both  in  authority  and  value,  are 
readily  admitted.  They  receive  it,  ou  evidence  which  commands 
assent,  as  the  word  of  (jod  that  liveth  and  ahideth  for  ever  ;  they 
refer  to  it  with  satisfaction  and  delight  as  the  source  of  their 
bopes  and  their  consolations ;  and  they  accept  it  with  grati¬ 
tude  as  the  means  which  Eternal  Wisdom  has  provided  for 
making  mankind  wise  unto  salvation.'*  Its  exclusive  suf- 
Bciency  for  this  purpose  is  asserted  in  the  maxim  which  has 
been  adopted  and  illustrated  in  their  most  valuable  writings, 

^  The  Kiblc  only,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the  religion  of 
*  Protestants.* 

This  maxim  unquestionably  imports,  that  the  Scriptures, 
apart  from  all  interpretation  of  tliem,  are  so  plain,  as  to  he  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  illiterate,  of  which  description  certainly  is  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  ;  and  this,  they  who  consistently  main¬ 
tain  the  maxim,  are  prepared,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  to  demon- 
idrate.  In  all  its  primary  truths,  the  Bihle  is  so  plain  and  clear, 
that  persons  of  the  meanest  attainments,  being  enlightened  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  And  so 
long  as  those  who  have  access  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  em¬ 
ploying  themselves  in  the  study  of  these  Divine  records,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  tlic  doctrines  which  they  communicate,  and 
the  duties  to  which  they  hind,  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  other  respects  the  Bihle  should  engage  them  but  little  in 
the  inquiries  which  a  critical  knowledge  of  its  contents  may  be 
supposed  to  comprehend.  We  express  ourselves  thus  iinre- 
•<^rv(Mlly,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the  most  minute 
ind  extensive  examination  of  the  Scriptures  by  any  indiTidual, 
“®t  exactly  for  the  sake  of  declaring  our  opinion,  that  tha 
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instructiuu  which  is  strictly  and  properly  religious,  it  is 
that  au  unlearneti  reader  should  obtain. from  the  perusal  of  tbe 
Bible,  than  from  the  dictation  of  any  of  Ids  fellow -creatures. 

All  intimate  aciiuaintance,  however,  with  the  whole  riiigogf 
biblical  subjects,  is  a  very  proper  object  of  desire,  and  they  wtio 
me  willing  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  such  studies,  will 
lind  the  necessity  of  employing  a  very  extensive  apparatus  fer 
the  pur])os«*  of  coiiductiiiiC  the  investigation  with  advantaet. 
The  ditiiculties  which  attend  the  critical  study  and  iliustriS)i 
of  the  Bible,  are  correctly  appreciated  by  but  few  of  its  readers. 
The  antiquity  of  the  saerc'd  records,  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  onr  own  a^e,  the  obscurities  b. 
separable  from  the  comjiositions  of  remote  times,  written  in  i 
lan^naf^e,  the  idioms  of  which  cannot  he  explained  hy  reference 
to  existing;  usas^e,  and  requiring  for  their  elucidation  a  know, 
ledi^'c  of  customs  and  manners  wliich  cannot  he  viewed  in  their 
ori^^inal  living  connexion  ;  these,  to  say  nothing  of  other  sourtci 
of  perplexity,  are  sufficient  to  convince  every  |>erson  of  coinmoa 
undcrstandiiu^,  tliat  the  office  of  the  Biblical  critic  and  con- 
luentator,  is  far  from  bein^^  one  of  slight  importance,  deeded, 
as  in  some  instances  it  may  have  been,  by  writers  who  wcrelen 
intent  on  the  elucidation  of  the  sacred  text,  than  on  rendering  k 
siibsi'rvient  to  their  own  limited  views  and  party  purjiosei. 

Of  Biblical  expositors  who  are  entitled  to  honourable  inentios 
as  ilili^ent  and  faithful  labourers,  whose  works  will  always  W 
held  ill  estimation,  the  number  is  not  small.  Jewish  Icarniaft, 
and  (aHM^k  and  Bomati  erudition,  have  l»een  exploreil  by  a  host 
of  com)KHeiit  scholars,  aiul  the  philolos^ical  treasures  which  they 
have  amassed,  are  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  student  of  the 
•>acred  Scriptures.  History  and  philosophy  have  been  laid  under 
eontrihiitioii  hy  another  class  of  writers  ;  both  nature  and  art 
have  been  solicite«l  for  their  res|)octive  aids,  and  volumes  ic- 
euiuulatiui^  upon  volumes  to  au  almost  indefinite  extent,  tre 
otfered  for  the  service  of  the  believer  in  revealed  religion.  The 
perusal  of  these  works,  comes  not  witfiin  the  compass  of  the 
time  and  business  of  every  theologian,  and  still  less  arc  his  cir- 
cumstaiices  equal  to  the  purchase  of  them.  Even  a  modems 
selection  of  Biblical  works,  is,  in  the  present  day,  far  too  costly 
to  be  accomplished  by  many  readers.  VVe  cannot  therefore  hat 
cordially  approve  of  >Ir.  Hewlett’s  design,  which  is  to  prescit 
to  the  public  *  Au  edition  of  Commentaries  and  Annotations  oa 
**  tlie  Bible,  eontainiug  the  essence  of  the  various  literature  tad  , 

*  biblical  resea rclit^  that  lie  disperseil  through  an  iromeass 

*  number  of  volumes.’ 

These  Commentaries  were  originally  attached  to  a  costly  | 
edition  of  the  Bible,  illustratetl  with  ina|)s  and  numerous  Ea* 
graviiigs,  published  iu  18 W;  but  it  occurred  to  31r.  Hearldt 
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^it  there  mi^ht  be  a  considerable  luiitibcr  of  persons,  who  dc- 
flineil  purchasins?  this  expensive  woik,  but  who  would  gladly 
iT«il  themselves  of  its  literary  advantages  in  a  separate  form  ; 
lie  his  therefore  reprinted  in  these  five  vohiines,  the  Notes  anil 
Iptrodiictions,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  proleguinenous 
Atttl  supplementary  matter  of  the  embellished  woik,  omitting 
only  the  te.xt,  and  ^  a  concise  History  of  the  Jews,*  which  has 
printed  separately.  Such  a  work,  from  the  hands  of  a 
competent  editor,  would  enable  every  cultivator  of  sacretl  learn- 
log,  at  a  moderate  price,  to  put  upon  his  book-shelves  a  rario* 
mat  edition  of  tlie  Scriptures. 

In  the  compilation  ot  these  volumes,  31r.  Hewlett  has  allowed 
himself  an  ample  range.  The  Notes  are  derived  IVoiii  every 
fource  of  criticism  to  which  he  could  obtain  access  ;  they  are 
taken  from  ancient  Christian  writers,  from  Jewish  rabbis,  from 
Roman  Catholic  authors,  and  from  comiiieiitiitors  of  the  Esta- 
bILihed  Church  of  England.  Nor  has  he  confined  himself  to 
these  depositaries  of  knowleilgc  and  opinions.  He  has  not  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  be  controlled  by  the  prejiidict^  and  bigotry 
which  prevent  some  men  from  profiting  by  the  labours  of  learned 
authors  who  arc  not  of  their  party,  and  of  whom  they  have 
learned,  by  a  perversion  of  sense  most  of  all  hurtful  and  re- 
proaclifid  to  themselves,  to  speak  us  sectaries.  To  such  a 
charge,  we  regret  to  suy,  some  ('hi  istians  are  obnoxious,  who 
must  not  be  looked  for  among  high  anti-evangelical  church¬ 
men.  These  good  men,  in  excluding  all  ‘  dissenting  divinity* 
from  the  reading  circles  to  which  they  would  extend  their  in¬ 
fluence,  have  surely  felt  alarms  for  something  else  than  religion, 
which,  ill  its  purest  forms,  is,  we  venture  to  assert,  as  cordially 
and  as  successfully  exhibited  in  the  writings  oi  Noiieonforinists, 
ts  in  those  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Established 
Church.  Dissenters,  we  well  know,  are  utter  strangers  to  this 
nirrow  and  most  uiiwortiiy  practice.  They  do  not  proscribe 
the  works  of  Conformists,  but  peruse  and  recommend  books  of 
useful  tendency,  to  whatever  religious  denoiiiination  the  authors 
of  them  may  belong.  Mr.  Hewlett,  however,  is  a  reader  of 
Dissenting  divinity  :  the  names  of  several  expositors  and  other 
'Writers  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  arc  to  be  found  in  his 
▼oluines.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  provided  the  matter 
which  he  was  selecting  was  good,  and  suited  to  his  purpose,  it 
a  circumstance  of  no  moment  from  what  source  it  was  de- 
nved.  Some  compilers  of  scriptural  annotations  ap|)ear  to  have 
afraid  lest  the  rt^aders  should  catch  a  glance  of  any  opinion 
aentiment  different  from  their  own  ;  a  fear  which  is  certainly 
M  indicative  of  sound  policy.  The  Editor  of  these  volumes,  wc 
happy  to  report,  has  proceeded  differently,  sup|>osing,  proba- 
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bly,  tliut  initli  \h  the  ^ole  ubjcct  to  wliich  the  mind  should  attach 
Its  inquiries. 

>lr.  Hewlett  is,  however,  by  no  lueans  perfect  in  his  hberaliiy^ 
nor  is  he  without  his  prejudict's  and  jireclilertioiis.  ‘  An  editioa 
‘  of  the  Holy  HihU*,'  he  asserts,  ‘  or  of  the  New  Testanieol 
‘  accomp  inied  witli  any  thiui;  deservin'^  the  name  of  a  Com. 

‘  meiitary,  diirini'  ilte  last  fifty  years,  can  scarcely  be  mentioiml, 

‘  wbicfi  is  nut  stron^j^ly  tinctured  with  (-alvinistic  doctrines,  with 

*  principh's  hostile  to  episcopal  j^overnment,  with  Arian  or  8o- 
‘  cininn  tenets,  or  with  that  sameness  and  peculiarity,  both  of 

*  style  and  manner,  which  distinguish  the  productions  of  the 
‘  several  denominations  of  Methodists.’  ‘  Editions  of  the  Holy 
‘  Bible,  accompanied  with  comments  derived  from  such  source*,’ 
he  (leclures,  ‘  with  manly  freedom,*  ‘  cannot  he  favourable  to  the 
‘  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  Kstablished  (church,  which  the 
‘  clerjjy  are  hound  to  support,  and  of  which  they  are  the  ip- 
‘  poinUsl  ministers.’  Now,  it  is  quite  obvious  to  remark,  that 
the  authors  or  etlitors  of  some  Commentaries  on  the  Scripture*, 
which  are  ‘  stronijly  tincturecl  with  Calvinist.c  iloctrines,’ as*ert, 
as  strenuously  as  !Mr.  Hewlett  iloes  for  his  own,  the  conformity 
of  their  annotations  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Kstablished  Church, 
of  which  they  are  the  appointed  ministers,  aiul  to  which  they 
avow  a  not  less  cordial  adherence.  The  ri”;ht  of  determininj; 
the  ai^riM'ment,  or,  in  other  words,  of  doclarinj^  the  doctrine  of 
the  Kstablished  Churcli,  is,  we  know,  not  invested  in  either  the 
present  Kditor,  or  any  of  his  predecessors  and  con  tern  porarie*. 
A  reader  of  their  respective  Commentaries,  in  mcetini^  with  their 
opposing  tenets,  cannot  hut  he  pre]»ared  to  ask,  how  it  shoulil 
happen  that  ministers  of  the  same  Church,  while  they  boast  of 
their  attachment  to  her  constitution,  and  present  themselves  w 
public  expositors  of  her  d<H  trines,  should  so  strikingly  vary  from 
one  another,  anti  publish  hostile  and  irreconcilable  tenets  is 
resptxrtively  sanctiom  d  by  her  cccmmI.  If  these  volumes  be  not 
strongly  tinctured  with  Calvinistic  doctrines,  many  of  the  notes 
on  the  Kpistles,  are  ‘  enriclied  by  copious  extracts  from  Bishop 
‘  Toraline’s  “  Refutation  of  Caivinisni,”  a  work  which,’  8*)S 
Mr.  Hewlett,  ‘  for  extensive  learning  and  research,  all  bcarinf 

*  on  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion,  for  sonntlness  of  artpi* 
‘  ment,  luminous  arrangement,  and  perspicuity  of  styl^*^  roust 
‘  always  rank  among  the  first  productions  in  the  English  la®* 
‘  gnag^  ;’  an  opinion  and  use,  we  think,  which  rather  interfefv 
with  what  is  stated  to  be  the  object  of  this  publication, 

‘  make  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak  for  themselves,  to  illustrate 
‘  some  passage's  by  reference  to  others  of  similar  import,  ^ 
‘  to  give  a  full  and  impartial  exposition  of  the  word  of  Ooil. 

To  one  part  of  the  Editor’s  design  we  cannot  but  award  ten 
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de«erve<l  commendation  ;  it  wan  liin  intention  to  assign  every 
non*  to  it8  orit^inal  |)i*o()rietor  ;  but  tliia  |uir|>o8e,  front  the  difB- 
cuItVy  aitd  indeed  illlpo^^ibility  of  executing  it,  he  abandoned. 
Tlie  tVtHHloiii  which  Bibheal  writers  have  permitted  themselve!i 
to  UM*  with  the  works  of  their  pn  decessors,  must  have  rendered 
(hit,  we  are  well  aware,  an  impracticable  proceedinji^.  In  no 
ilepirtinent  of  literature  has  the  maxim — Muuni  ciii</ue,  been  so 
much  violated,  as  in  that  which  includes  Scriptural  rranslatioiis 
tod  Coiiimentaries.  Criticisms  and  cominents  which  are  |>om- 
pously  displayetl  as  perfectly  original,  may  very  frequently  be 
traced  from  the  pa^es  in  which  they  are  paraded  as  discoveries 
ofUie  Author,  to  works  of  less  modern  date  from  which  they 
have  been  transferred  without  the  least  acknowlctl^ement  of  obli- 
ptioii.  A  classical  scholar  who  sliould  appropriate  to  himself 
die  emendations  and  conjectural  readings  of  Person,  in  an  edition 
of  liluripides  or  Aristophanes,  would  soon  be  changed  with  the 
^ilt  of  his  odence,  and  would  meet  with  the  chastisement  due  to 
bis  disin^'cnuous  iiroccedinf^s ;  and  it  is  surely  as  proper  that 
tliorie  who  have  hy  their  genius  and  industry  cultivated  and 
utiorned  other  fields  of  learning,  should  enjoy  the  honours  due  to 
their  labours.  It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  *  indignant*  re- 
jirehension  sliould  be  directed  by  respectable  literary  journals, 
A^inst  the  grossly  unfair  conduct  of  authors  who  array  them¬ 
selves  in  borrowed  plumes,  and,  thus  adorned,  challenge  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  such  persons  as  arc  not  provided  with  the  means  of 
detecting  them.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  carefully  affixed  to  his  ex¬ 
tracts  the  names  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  has  taken  them, 
«nd  has  thus  given  an  example  of  fair  dealing  whicfi  we  would 
recommend  for  imitation.  A  reader  may  often  wish  to  sec,  not 
merely  the  statement  of  an  opinion,  but  also  the  reasons  on 
wliicb  it  is  founded,  for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  he  be 
referred  to  the  work  in  which  it  was  originally  inserted.  This 
ptrtofhis  duty,  the  present  Editor  has  performed  in  an  exem¬ 
plary  manner. 

Practical  improvements  have  generally  accompanied  Com- 
meataries  on  the  Bible :  for  the  formal  omission  of  these  in  the 
present  work,  Mr.  llcwlett  gives  the  following  reason  ; 

*  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  notes  which  accompany  this  edition  of 
tbc  Holy  Uible,  have  not  been  augmented  by  prolix  expositions  and 
paraphrases  of  lexis  which  contain  no  difficulty  ;  for  such  instruction 
Appears  to  leave  no  room  to  exercise  the  reader's  understanding:  nor 
bsvf  ihc  volumes  iK’en  increased  by  long  practical  improvements  at  the 
^  of  each  chapter,  which,  laken  together,  form  the  great  bulk  of  many 
t  onnnentarics.  These  latter  additions  have  l>eeii  rejccietl,  not  from  any 
diupprobalion,  but  from  want  of  room.  The  principal  object  of  the 
present  work  was  to  give  as  much  information  as  possible  to  all  classes 

readers;  to  explain  difficulties;  to  reconcile*,  or  account  for  apparent 
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discrepancies  ;  arnl  to  presiiU  to  the  public,  in  a  convenient  form,  and  in 
a  narrow  compass,  what  might  be  called  a  variorum  edition  or 
THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  Yct  practical  rellexions  are  not  eaiirrly  di>. 
cardetl/ 

The  Prologoniena  to  these  volumes  treats,  1.  On  the  Authen. 
licit y  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament.  *2.  Tlie  Syni* 
g^o^ues.  3.  Early  Manuscript  Copies  of  the  Hebrew  ScriptiuTs. 
1.  Early  Printed  Copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  Polyglots. 
5.  Septua^int  Version  of  the  Bible,  Vatican  and  Alexandria! 
Maiutscripts.  d.  The  Ancient  Syriac  Version.  7.  The  Sana- 
ritans,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  H.  Jewish  Writin^ia, 
Turguins.  9.  The  Talimids,  Mishna,  and  Ciemara.  10.  The  Mi- 
sora  and  Cabala.  11.  Jewish  Sects,  the  Sadducees,  the  Ptiari- 
sees,  the  Essenes,  and  Herodians.  12.  The  Scribes,  Docton, 
Rabbis,  and  Elders.  13.  The  Publicans.  14.  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament.  15.  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
early  Printed  Editions.  19.  Of  the  Jewish  Coins,  \Veiglit8,aod 
Measures.  17.  Of  the  Jewish  Pleasures  of  Capacity.  18.  Of 
Jewish  Measures  for  Things  liquid.  19.  Calendar  of  the  Jews, 
Preliminary  Observations.  20.  The  Calendar.  21.  Some  Ac- 
c.ount  of  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  of  the  Bishop's  Bible.  22.  History  of  the  presell 
authorized  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Chapters  and 
Verses,  Concordances,  ])arallel  Texts.  23.  Collation  and  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  present  authorized  Translation  of  the  Bible.  R. 
Various  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  Parts  thereof,  in  English, 
from  the  year  1526  to  1812. 

These  Prulogomena  are  concise,  adapted  more  for  the  sertice 
of  the  general  reader  than  of  the  learned,  containing  so  much 
information  as  may  he  supposed  requisite  for  such  persons  ts 
would  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  have  hcei 
transmitted,  without  atteinpt'.Dg  to  enter  into  the  examinatioi 
of  the  several  critical  questions  connected  w  ith  the  history  of 
their  preservation.  We  have  ohservetl  a  few  instances  in  which 
the  Author  assumes  a  positive  tone  in  describing  points  of  i 
doubtful  kind,  and  some  instan^'es  of  omission  which  should  Bot 
have  been  overlooked.  The  Se))tuagint  version,  ^Ir.  Hewlett 
informs  us,  (p.  15.)  w  as  made  from  a  pure  and  genuine  copy  of 
the  original  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  is  evidently  inconsisteal 
with  his  own  representation,  (p.  17.)  that  the  language  oftbe 
historical  hooks,  of  .loh,  the  Psalms,  and  some  of  the  Pro|)beta 
particularly  Isaiah,  in  this  version,  is  not  only  loose  and  pan* 
phrastical,  in  many  places,  hut  diders  so  much  from  the  prcaeal 
Hebrew,  as  to  render  it  |)rohahle  that  the  translators  took  uowaf* 
rantahle  liherlies  with  tlie  original  or  useil  copu*s,  of  whicb  ^ 
are  entirely  ignorant.  The  Author  seems  to  have  thougbl  i 
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unmVtSNary  to  describe  any  of  the  other  (Ireek  Tensions  of  tho 
Hihle:  soine  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  them. 

Tin*  lotrodtictions  to  the  several  Hooks  of  Scripture  are  brief: 
fDrtho<eon  the  Old  'restanient,  Mr.  Hewlett  makes  his  duo 
irknowledi^ements  to  Dr.  Gray,  from  whose  “  Key”  they  are 
prineipally  selected. 

Ill  a  compilation  of  this  kind,  which  contains  selections  from 
srittTs  of  estuhlislied  reputation,  and  into  which  little  that 
h  new  has  hccii  admitted,  hut  few  materials  can  he  supposed  to 
be  found,  that  are.  proper  objects  of  our  critical  notice  ;  the  rc- 
denrini;  of  such  authors  as  Patrick,  Lowth,  Calmet,  Harmer, 
kc.  beiiii;;  riitirely  out  of  our  province,  and  they  <lo  not  need 
our  sanction.  If  the  selections  be  made  with  judgement,  and  be 
disposed  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  prove  useful  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader,  the  Kdilor  will  have  approved  himself  a  work¬ 
man  that  nccits  not  be  ashamed,  and  to  this  character  we  are 
pri'pared  to  allow  that  he  possesses  just  claims.  In  some 
insitnces,  we  conlcss,  we  have  been  disappointed  in  not  meet- 
in;;  with  explanatory  notes  on  passag;es  wliicli  inic^ht  seem  to 
nquire  elucidation,  and  in  others  we  have  noticed  illustrations 
loss  appropriate  tliiin  some  that  lui^ht  have  been  introduced  ; 
but  these  are  circumstances  which  we  ini^ht  have  to  remark  in 
the  very  best  executed  compilation  of  notes  on  Scripture^  Vari¬ 
ous  readint^s  of  importance  arc  generally  noticed,  and  correc¬ 
tions  of  the  common  version  from  the  works  of  (ieddes,  Lowth, 
and  other  Translators,  arc  frequently  introduced.  Several  of  the 
notes  occurring  in  these  volumes,  are  so  copious  as  to  assume 
the  form  of  dissertations,  of  which  we  have  examples,  Geii.  i.  3. 
— i.  *26 — Ch.  iii.  1. — Kxodus  ii.  2. — Numbers  i.  46 — Jud^s 
iii.  19. — Prov.  xv.  10,  &c.  &.c. ;  they  furnish  ample  evidence  of 
the  Author’s  industry,  and  though  we  may  hesitate  occasionally 
It  the  positions  advanced,  we  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  so 
much  curious  and  useful  matter  collected  in  so  small  a  coin- 
ptss. 

The  following  remarks  occur,  Vol.  1.  p.  166,  in  a  note  on  the 
longevity  of  the  Antediluvians. 

‘  llic  only  attempt  which  ck'serves  notice,  to  account  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  longevity  on  philosophical  principles,  is  the  following.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  consists  of  only  one- 
fourth  part  of  pure,  or  oxigen  air  ;  all  the  rest  is  <lecmcd  noxious,  and 
called  a2otic,  i.  e.  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life.  Now  it  is  known,  that 
Only  the  pure  part  of  the  air  is  attracted  by  the  blood,  as  it  passes 
through  the  lungs,  and  contributes  to  the  support  of  animal  life:  but  it 
®iy  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  when  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
fresh  and  ri'cent,  the  atmosphere  contained  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
pore,  or  viul  air,  and  that  exemption  from  disease  and  longevity  would 
be  the  natural  consequence.  After  the  Hood,  the  mephitic  cxhalalious 
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arUing  from  the  stagnant  waters,  from  putrid  animals  and  vegetable!, 
would,  of  course,  corrupt  the  atmosphere,  disease's  *)f  various  kio^ 
would  be  generated,  and  a  speedier  dissolution  would  inevitably  follo%. 
It  must  b(‘  remark(*d,  also,  that  when  once  the  great  mass  of  utinospbetic 
air  was  contaminated,  it  would  be  perpetuateil  by  the  constant  act  of 
respiration,  in  every  creaKire  that  is. furnished  with  lungs. 

*  fl  It  be  objected  to  this,  that  Noah  liviHl  nine  hundred  and  fift> 
years,  and  that  some  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  lived  till  they 
upwards  of  five  hundred  years  old,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  tbc 
stamina  of  both  were  formed  before  the  flood;  and  that  it  was  moa 
likely,  that  the  decrement  of  human  life  would  be  gradual,  not  sudden; 
which  we  find  is  agreeable  to  the  fact:  but,  in  the  course  of  about  five 
hundred  years,  it  was  reduced  nearly  to  the  period  that  it  is  at  present;  ibr 
Moses  says  of  Abraham,  that  *  he  died  in  a  good  old  age;  an  old  mu, 

*  and  full  of  years,'  when  he  was  but  a  hundred  :ind  seventy-five  ycmi 
old. 

*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  inh  rpretation  of  these  numenk, 
by  those  who  truiiscnhei  the  original,  there  have  been  some  inistika. 
which  might  pervade  the  whole  chapter.  See  particularly  the  noteoi 
Nuin.  i.  1(» ;  where  the  subject  is  more  fully  discussed.' 

The  copious  and  elaborate  note  to  which  the  reference  in  tin 
prt'cediiifi:  extract  directs  the  reader,  contains  some  very  import¬ 
ant  and  useful  observations  on  the  Hebrew  numerals,  and  modo 
of  nutation.  This  is  a  most  perplexim^  subject,  which  hii 
been  felt  by  every  commentator.  The  very  extraordinary  mif- 
iiitude  of  some  numbers  in  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  dism- 
paneies  which  are  found  existing  between  others,  in  ptriilel 
texts,  embarrass  the  pious  reader,  and  arc  sometimes  displayed 
by  unbelievers,  us  objections  against  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Hut  that  such  disagreements  should  occur,  and  that  errors  in  Do¬ 
tation  should  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  most  ancient  writiici 
in  the  world,  which,  for  thousands  of  years,  were  exposed  toil 
the  causes  of  inaccuracy  that  were  constantly  operating  a 
the  numerous  transcripts  that  were  made  of  these  books,  ough 
not  to  excite. the  least  surprise,  and  cannot  afford  any  groud 
on  which  to  rest  serious  objections  against  revelation.  TW 
perusal  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  note,  will  be  sufficient  to  codtuioc 
every  reader,  that  the  subject  admits  of  such  explanation  u  ^ 
obviate  all  imputation  unfavourable  to  the  authenticity  of  tie 
Old  Testameiit,  though  it  may  leave  him  without  the  meaos^ 
settling  the  original  numbers  in  several  particulars. 

‘  Numb.  xiv.  34.  “  IV  shall  know  my  breach  of  promise*  h 
Hebrew,  ‘  ye  shall  know  my  breach,  or  disappointment.*  'I'be  Septic 
gint  renders  it,  ‘  ye  shall  know  the  fufj  of  my  anger;'  the  Vulgar- 

•  my  vengeance  :'  the  Chaldci*,  ‘  ye  shall  know  that  ye  have  niunaua* 

•  against  me  ;*  the  Samaritan  copy  has  ‘  my  recompense,  or 

•  tion;*  the  Arabic  version  reads,  ‘  the  place  of  my  trouble;'  tad  if* 
»ame  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  puaisbment,'  Job  xxxiii*  10*  * 
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*  •*  My  broach  of  promise/*  snys  Dr.  Waterlami,  “  is  a  harsh  transU* 
non,  raer»ly  conjoctliral,  and  not  warranted  by  the  Hebrew.*’  Dr.  0«’ddes 
rrids,  “  ai»d  shall  experience  iny  aversion.**  Houbi<:ant  renders  it,  **  and 
ye  »hall  know  that  1  have  broken  covenant  with  you.**  * 

The  old  English  Translation  of  1587  follows  the  viilgate  in 
this  passage,  ‘  ye  shall  feel  my  vengeance’  which  is  nearly  copieii 
‘ilhe  great  Bible  of  1589  ‘  ye  shall  know  my  displeasure.’  We 
question  however  whether  the  Hebrew  will  admit  of  this  sense, 
the  marginal  reading  in  the  common  version  is,  ‘  altering  of  my 
'  purpose.*  Parkhiirsi  under  suggests  a  similar  rendering — 
They  had  in  efTect  charged  (jod,  ver.  8,  with  faiVnuj  in  his 
promise;  and  God  here  says,  they  nhall  experience  my 
*  failure.* 

The  common  version  of  the  Bible,  it  is  well  known,  was  made 
in  the  0th  year  of  James  I.  and  it  is  hut  too  certain  that  the 
Translators  in  some  cases  were  influeiu^ed  by  the  authority  or 
prejudices  of  the  Sovereign.  The  British  Parliament  had  already, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  enacted,  in  accordance  with  the 
published  opinions  of  the  Royal  Theologian,  that  *  If  any  |)erson 
shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wickcnl 
spirit ;  2.  Or  shall  consult,  covenant  with,  entertain,  employ, 
fee,  or  reward,  any  evil  or  curseil  spirit,  to  or  for  any  intent 
or  purpose;  8.  Or,  &c.’  Hence  the  words  ‘  witch,*  ‘  wizard,’ 
familiar  spirit,*  &c.  were  ensured  a  place  in  the  version  which 
soon  after  followed  this  statute,  and  tluis  were  errors  and  sii- 
jierstitions  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  very  means  which 
sliould  have  been  used  to  expose  them.  Mr.  Hewlett**  notes  on 
Deut.  xviii.  contain  some  curious  information  on  this  subject. 

On  Deut.  xxxii.  29.  we  find  some  very  pious  observations 
quoted  from  Archbishop  Seeker,  which  the  Editor  remarks 
have  no  direct  relation  to  the  subject ;  and  as  it  would  seem  that 
the  Prelate  is  not  the  only  writer  of  sermons  who  has  viewed  the 
l^assage  in  an  inv])roper  light,  we  repeat  Mr.  Hewlett’s  correction, 
that  the  words  ‘  latter  end,*  do  not  refer  to  death.  They  relate 
to  the  wretcheil  condition  which  was  to  happen  to  the  Israelites 
in  this  life,  or  to  those  awful  judgements  which  the  inspired 
writer  had  just  denounced  against  them. 

In  the  Introduction  to  Matthew’s  Gospel,  Mr.  Hewlett  re- 
niarks,  that  the  work  of  this  Evangelist  was  the  first  published 
^pel,  and  the  year  64  is  assigned  as  its  most  probable  date ; 
^hich  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  his  statimient  (Vol.  IV.  p. 
1^2)  that  Luke’s  (ios|>el  was  published  about  15,  or,  according 
to  other  accounts,  22  years  after  Christ’s  ascension,  a  date  which 
^ould  give  the  priority  to  the  work  of  the  latter  Evangelist. 

notice  is  taken  of  the  question  relating  to  the  language  in 
^hich  tbc  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  originally  written.  Mr. 
Hewlett  is  an  advocate  for  a  Greek  original,  neither  Michaelia, 
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nor  Dr.  Campbell,  nor  any  other  writer  on  the  opposite  si^e, 
huTin^,  in  his  judt^ment,  answered  the  arepiments  that  have  ben 
adduced  in  support  of  that  opinion,  or  impressed  the  mind  of  u 
impartial  reader  with  any  well  founded  conviction  of  the  truth  e( 
the  hypothesis  which  those  writers  maintain.  The  objections  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew’s  (iospd, 
arc  not  at  all  noticed  :  in  a  work  of  this  kind  they  should  have 
received  some  attention  from  the  Kditor.  A  note  of  some  leii^, 
on  Chap.  iv.  I.  is  employed  iii  discussin*;  the  subject  of  Christ’i 
temptation  ;  and  in  a  mueli  Ioniser  one  on  verse  of  the  same 
cba|)ter,  Mr.  Hewlett  bas  collected  a  body  of  curious  and  in- 
terestiui'  materials  on  the  question  of  demouiacal  possession: 
his  object  in  both  instances  is  to  furnish  the  im|uirer  with  the 
means  of  formint^  his  own  jiidi^emeiit  on  the  cases,  rather  thin 
to  decide  the  question,  though  he  evidently  appears  to  favour  the 
less  common  mode  of  interpretation. 

We  were  mucli  pleased  to  meet  with  a  quotation  from  Bishop 
Sherlock,  in  the  form  of  a  note  to  Alatth.  xxvii.  51,  which  wcaie 
W  ell  aw  are  must  be  <piite  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers ;  tosonie 
of  them,  however,  the  passas^e  may  be  new,  and  we  shall  tlierefbre 
gratify  our  own  indiiiution  by  extracting  one  of  the  finest  pas¬ 
sages  which  coiibl  be  transcribed  from  a  theological  work, 
and  for  wbicli  we  are  confident  several  of  our  readers  will 
give  us  thunks. 

*  “  54.  Trulifthis  was  the  Son  of  God.) — Goto  Natural  Religion  ;liy 
before  her  Mahomet  and  his  disciples,  arrayed  in  armour  and  in  blood, 
riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  who 
fell  hy  his  vicioiious  sword  ;  shew  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flamn, 
the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable distmi 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed  him  in  tkii 
scen«*,  t  arry  her  into  his  retirements ;  shew  her  the  Prophet’s  ( haraber, 
his  concubines  and  wives;  let  her  see  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  allep 
revelation  and  his  divine  commission,  to  justify  his  lust  and  his  oppresMOft. 
When  she  is  tinnl  with  tills  piospect,  then  shew  her  the'  BUssed  Jeiui, 
humble  and  meek,  doing  g(K»d  to  all  ihc  sons  of  men,  paiicnily  inslructini 
both  the  ignorant  and  the  perverse*.  Lot  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired 
pri  vacies ;  let  her  follow  him  in  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  tod 
supplications  to  Go(i.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  fare,  iod 
hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  sec  him  injured,  but  not  provoked; 
let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which 
he  endnnMl  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  her  to  hn 
cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  hear  his  I*** 
prayer  for  his  enemies  :  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  whit 
they  do.’*  When  natural  religion  has  viewed  both,  ask,  Which  »  the 
prophet  of  Ciod?  But  her  answer  we  have  aln*ady  had;  when  sheii^ 
part  of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion,  who  attended  at  tk 
cross,  by  him  she  spoke  and  said,  ‘  Truly  ibis  man  was  the  Son  of  God! 
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How  unlike  the  extravagant  diction  which  so  currently  {msses 
a!(  rloquence  in  (he  present  day,  is  tiiis  descriptive  paragraph  ! 
What  a  contrast  does  it  furnish  to  the  ridiculous  verbiage  and 
bombast  of  many  a  modern  divine  I 

*  I.ook  luTc,  upon  tins  picluro,  and  on  this  !• 

Nothing  is  so  distrusting  ns  the  exhibition  of  religious  topics 
irii’keil  ofl*  with  gaudy  and  ill-assorted  ornaments. 

Some  very  sensible  remarks  occur  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Steward,  Luke,  eh.  xvi.  (he  merit  of  which  seems  to  belong  to  tha 
Editor.  The  ‘  Debtors,’  he  imagines,  were  yearly  tenants,  and 
indebted  to  their  Lord  for  rent ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  was 
anciently  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  laud.  It  is  not  easy,  he 
thinks,  to  conceive  how .  these  men  could  be  indebted  to  their 
Lord,  or  rather  Landlord,  for  such  commodities  as  wheat  and  oil, 
on  any  other  supposition ;  and  consistency,  Mr.  Hewlett 
remarks,  is  to  be  expected  in  a  parable,  as  well  as  in  the  relation 
of  matters  of  fact. 

‘  O',  irritc  fifty.’- As  the  steward  did  not  mean  to  defraud  bis  master, 
and  is  only  acensed  of  being  extravagant  and  profuse,  it  is  probable,  that 
this  nhdlenuwit  in  the  annual  rent  was  made  in  consideration  of  the  crops 
havin;;  failed.  \’iewcd  in  this  light,  it  becomes  an  act  of  kindness  and 
p‘noro^ily,  well  deserving  the  commendation  which  it  received,  ver.  8, 

It  i>  remarkable,  also,  that  in  the  c.asc  of  the  person  who  was  indebted 
for  wheal,  (owed  wheat)  the  abuleincnt  (ver.  7)  is  only  one-fiflh ;  but 
he  who  was  to  have  furnished  oil  is  excused  on  paying  only  one-half. 

I  This  is  a  further  presunaptive  proof  that  they  wore  tenants,  and  that 
I  the  wheal  and  oil  were  due  for  one  year’s  rent;  because  the  steward, 

I  after  his  accusation  and  disgrace,  was  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  a  further 
and  tnore  glaring  act  of  injustice ;  and  therefore  the  measure  of  abate¬ 
ment,  we  may  suppose*,  was  regulated  by  the  degree  of  failure  in  those 
rcspi*elive  products  of  the  land.  Now  it  is  known  that  wheat  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  may  he  depended  on  with  more  security,  as  yielding  an 
:  average  crop  oflencr  than  most  others  ;  but  the  olive  tri*c,  and  indeed  all 
I  other  fruit-trees,  are,  with  respect  to  their  produce,  much  more  precarious 
and  uncertain.  'This  may  atford  a  just  ground  for  the  difference  of 
=  abalenieni  in  the  two  debtors,  or  tenants.' 

"  Mr.  Hewlett  remarks  on  John  cli.  ii.  1.  that  Lamy’s  interpre- 
I  talion  ^  on  the  third  day  of  a  marriage  which  took  place  in  Cana 
I  ^  of  (jalilee,’  cannot  be  admitted  without  taking  an  unwarrant- 
I  able  liberty  with  the  Greek  text.  Toup,  however,  is  of  a  diHerent 
I  opinion  from  Mr.  IL — “  Et  tertio  nont  nuptia/t  die^  sive 
I  **  AiaxaXuTTn^ioi?,  erut  convivium  nuptialein  Cana  GalUem.  Qui 

iloaim  alitcr  accipiunt,  falluntur.”  Not®  in  Longinum.8ect.  IV. 
^eut.  xxix.  11-12,  seems  to  oppose  the  remark  Vul.  iv.  p.  519, 
|bat  males  only  were  capable  of  entering  into  a  covenant  with  God, 
■ntbe  Introduction  to  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Mr.  Hewlett 
bas  correctly  stated,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  each  distinct 
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society  of  Christians  had  its  inspector  or  bishop,  \fho  presided  it 
their  assemblies  for  worship;  a  statement  which  canneTerbe 
reconciled  with  the  constitution  of  the  National  episcopal  Church, 
to  which  nothing  certainly  in  the  primitive  times  bore  the  least 
resemblance. 

To  the  learning  and  candour  of  the  Editor  we  willincrly  ^ 
our  testimony,  and  if  we  cannot  approve  of  the.  theological  tenets 
which  the  work  occasionally  exhibits,  w  e  are  bound  to  state  thit 
they  are  never  dogmatically  affirmed.  The  Maps  which 
accompany  the  volumes,  are  executed  in  a  superior  manner,  and 
the  entire  collection  cannot  fail  of  proving  useful  to  its  possessor. 


Art.  IV.  Letters  on  the  Importance,  Duty,  and  Advantages  of  Ecrl^ 
Jlising.  Addressed  to  Heads  of  Families,  The  Man  of  Busineu, 
the  Lover  of  Nature,  the  Student,  and  the  Christian.  Fimo. 
pp.  200.  Price  Os.  boards.  1818. 

\  N  enlightened  understanding  is  seldom,  j)erhaps,  more 
clearly  manifested,  than  by  its  <‘stimate  of  the  importince 
whicb  many  things,  in  themselves  indillercnt,  may  ilerive  from 
their  relation  to  objects  essentially  interesting  and  valuable;  and 
an  author  can  give  no  surer  proof  of  real  philanthropy,  than  by 
applying  to  a  simple,  common-place  subject,  talents  w  hieh  might, 
in  another  direction,  have  been  successfully  devoteil  to  (he  ah 
tainment  of  literary  reputation.  It  is  not  tbe  proper  oificeof 
Criticism,  to  animadvert  upon  an  author's  motives,  except  a« 
they  may  be  traced  in  their  eflTects  upon  the  character  aad 
tendency  of  his  productions ;  but  when  this  connexion  is  per¬ 
ceived,  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  without  comment.  The 
motive  cannot  be  immaterial  which  thus  discovers  itself;  nor, 
without  duly  attending  to  it,  can  the  merits  of  his  work  be 
justly  appreciate<l.  Ihider  what  disguise  soever  malevolence, 
vanity,  or  unprincipled  selfishness,  is  detecteil,  reprobation  and 
contempt  should  bt*  its  portion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  db- 
interested  benevolence  ought  not  to  be  defrauded  of  its  dof 
meed  of  praiSe,  however  it  may  be  accompanied  with  defect^ 
or  blemishes.  It  can  scarely  fail,  indeed,  of  imparting  a  iiionl 
charm  and  expression,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  true  taste,  w  ill  greatly 
compensate  for  the  want  of  exact  regularity  in  outward  iorm 
or  feature.  Should  elevation  of  sentiment,  soundness  of  rea¬ 
soning,  and  propriety  of  style,  be  combined  with  this  pure  and 
generous  principle,  the  Christian  Critic,  (and  we  hope  (he  tenw 
arc  not  absolutely  incongruous)  will  then  delight  to  find  d«ty 
and  inclination  concur,  in  awarding  his  unqualifieil  tp* 
probation*  These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a  peru«ai 
of  the  unpretending,  but  excellent  little  work  before  us  ^ 
Early  Rising  ;  a  subject,  which,  simple  and  familiar  as  it 
Mund,  has  not,  we  think,  been  over-rated  by  our  Author,  ••  | 
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I  j|,£*  extent  of  its  iniiiiencc  on  the  lieaUli,  comfort,  nml  nse- 
[  fyiiu»s8  of  nuiltilucles  whose  station  in  society,  while  it  e>!enipts 
f  ikm  from  the  necessity  of  suhinittinc^  to  constant  manual  luhoiir, 
^  Itvs  them  |M'eiiliarly  open  to  temptations,  to  huhitnal  imiolence, 
i  ind  to  all  the  numberless  mischiefs  which  follow  in  its  train, 
in^niiate  themselves  into  the  iniiul,  as  well  as  hotly  of  its 
liftim. 

The  Author  conveys  his  advice  in  the  form  of  Letters  nd- 
clriwd  to  the  several  members  of  the  family  of  a  friend,  whose 
I  jjues!  he  had  lately  been  ;  all  of  whom,  the  father  oli^;inally, 
inii  the  rest  after  his  example,  appear  to  have  contractetl  the 
I  opposite  habit  to  that  which  it  is  the  writer’s  object  to  re- 
I  commend. 

j  'fhe  motives  |)resented  to  the  Father’s  attention,  arc,  chiefly 
I  il.v*  increaseil  capacity  both  for  labour  and  enjoyment,  the  leisure 
fiT  liternrv  I'ursnits,  the  promotion  of  onler  and  comfort  in 
family  arraur<‘iiu*nts,  and  the  additional  >igour  and  energy 
of  mind,  which  liio  Author  considers  to  be  some  of  the  bc- 


nefieial  coiise«[iicnces  of  the  practic<^  be  inculcates. 

In  addressinti:  the  .Uother,  alter  mentioning  several  of  the 
pri'cedin*;  tojiics,  threat  stress  is  laid  on  the  influence  of  her 
example  and  control  over  her  chibiren  ;  and  some  useful  advice 
is  ‘;ivt*n  as  to  the  best  method  of  conquerinp^  that  slothful  pro¬ 
pensity  to  xvhich  the  prime  hours  of  the  day  arc  so  often  and 
ko  inexcusably  sacrificed. 

In  writing  to  the  Daughter,  a  lass  in  her  teens,  the  Author 
draws  some  very  animated  and  attractive  pictures  of  morning 
scenery,  illustrated  by  apt  quotations  from  several  of  our  best 
poets ;  atid  be  uses  the  subject,  xvitli  much  felicity  of  manner, 
ns  a  vehicle  for  conveyint;  ndli^ious  advice  and  encouragement 
to  liis  youthful  correspondent. 

To  the  Son,  a  yonn;;  man  ar<lently  enjj^a^ed  in  prcjiaring* 
liimsolf  for  the  Bar,  and  baviui^  a  mind  imbued  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  true  religion,  the  Author  xvrites  with  peculiar  fervency 
and  persuasiveness,  as  to  a  Stmlent  and  a  (’b.ristiun.  Ad¬ 
dressing  him  in  the  former  character,  he  deprecates  night 
I  studies,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  which  seems  to  indicate 
I  some  past  experience  of  their  baneful  cITects ;  and  mentions 
1  H'vrral  eminent  examples  in  proof  of  the  adaptation  of  early 
I  hours  to  literary  employment.  But  it  is  iii  appealing  to  the 
I  conscience  of  his  friend,  as  a  Christian,  that  the  Author  exerts 
^  hU  strongest  ])owers  of  persuasion,  and  appears  most  solicitous 
J  of  success,  lie  evidently  writes  under  the  impression  that  the 
I  subject,  viewed  in  this  light,  is  of  ilceply  serious  importance  to 
^  tile  cliaructer,  progress,  and  happiness  of  his  correspondent ; 
i  *11(1  we  should  really  find  it  diflicult  to  suppose*  that  any  person 
possessed  of  an  imjiartial  mind,  and  of  Christian  feelings,  could 
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read  Itis  arq;uments  wiiliout  liein^  brought  to  tlie  same  coi. 
elusion.  As  a  fair  speiuinen  of  the  work,  we  subjoin  a  few  linff 
taken  fn>in  that  pun  of  it  to  which  we  have  last  advertetl 
shall  be  liappy  if  our  notice  of  this  meritorious  little  perfui  manct, 
prove  the  means  of  introducing  it  into  the  families  of  any  of 
our  readers  who  may  not  have  been  accustomed  to  Uiink  of 
the  suliject  of  Karly  Uisin^  with  the  attention  which  it  eVi- 
tlcntlv  merits. 


*  It  there  l>e  any  lime  especially  favourable  to  devotional  exercises, 
an<l  particularly  calculated  to  excite  sentiments  of  praise,  it  is  in  tlie 
inorniui;.  I  have  alrcxidy  alluded  to  the  elfecl  sshich  early  risinj^  ha 
upon  the  body,  and  the  consffjuenl  elasticity  c)f  mind  which  it  occasions; 
aiul  it  is  tme  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Christian,  to  naderthe 
temporary  ftrllnjis  which  i ircumstances  priuluco,  subscrviciu  to  the 
j;real  and  imporlaiil  intcusls  oi  his  eternal  welfare.  Is  ho  depressed  and 
dejected?  lie  can  yield  to  the  emotions  of  his  j;rief  by  turning  his  sor¬ 
rows  into  th<*  channel  of  lepenfance  for  his  sins,  and  contrition  for  his 
guilt.  Is  his  mind  t!ateil,  aio  his  atiticipations  bright,  his  hopes  high 
rais<*d,  his  pn>spccls  phasing?  lie  can  «  mploy  those  elevated  feelings  in 
thaiiklulness  for  the  mercies  which  he  has  received,  and  the  hlessnisof 
which  he  has  been  made  a  partaker.  It  is  thus  that  he  fiilfiU  tht 
command,  to  “  do  all  to  the  glorv  ol  Clod  and  thus  he  converts  even 
the  variations  of  his  dispositions  into  opportunities  for  rendering  hoinige 
to  his  Maker. 

‘  Uut  n member,  my  dear  Charles,  that  independent  of  the  solid  and 
immediate  salistaciion  that  results  from  the  appropriation  ol‘  the  early 
part  of  the  day  to  the  service  of  (iod,  there  arc  advantages  connected 
with  it  ot  more  ]MTmancnt  duration,  and  more  general  benefit.  Hy  di¬ 
recting  the  fust  thoughts  of  tlie  mind,  and  reverently  and  thankfully 
lifting  up  the  heart,  to  him  who  has  preserved  you  through  the  hours  of 
duikiiess,  and  peimitted  you  to  behold  the  returning  light,  ty  com¬ 
mitting  yourstlf  to  the  care  and  protection  of  that  watchful  Being, 
umitlsl  the  snares  and  temptations  of  the  day,  who  has  btx'U  your  guar¬ 
dian  ihrt’Ugh  the  dangers  of  the  night ;  and  hy  so  habituating  youiself 
to  this  <  ally  act  of  devotion,  that  your  ctmscience  will  check  you,  should 
worldly  thoughts  inti  tide,  and  claim  “  the  first  fruits”  of  your  niomiog 
nu dilations,  you  will  prepare  your  mind  for  the  performance  of  ihoie 
duties  which  are  to  succeed,  and  will  commence  with  that**  fear  of  ih® 
Lord”  which  will  attend  you  “all  the  day  long.”  The  current  of 
thought  will  rclain  that  peculiar  colour  with  which  it  was  linge<l 
its  s»*urrc ;  it  will  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  channel  when  Ur 
moved  from  the  spring  which  gave  it  its  first  direction.  And  to  you,tny 
dear  friend,  who  have  so  oltcn  lamonti  d  the  indisposition  to  the  dutirt 
and  the  pleasures  ot  rt  ligion  which  your  worhlly  cngagenients  have 
duced,  whose  pursuit  ol  siculur  objects  has  often  been  attended  wilhlk* 
suspicion  that  each  advance  towanls  their  attainment,  might  be  a  rrtf^ 
gression  from  those  ol  infinitely  greater  moment;  and  whose  heart  whrt 
gUddening  at  success,  has  shuddered  with  the  fear  lest  it  might  be  •** 
templing  to  “  scivc  two  masters  to  you,  the  dedication  of  the  inorDU»| 
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wun*  10  ihf  great  concerns  ol'  your  soul  is  ol'  unspeakable  im|)orlancc. 
You  have  otien  anticipated  with  delight  the  approach  of  the  Sabbath, 
ioe^ioK*  Iruin  past  experience,  its  tendency  to  wean  your  aH'ections 
tVow  caith,  and  to  lead  them  “  to  those  things  which  are  above,  where 
••Ctirht  silleth  on  the  right  hand  of  God/'  And  \^hy  will  you  not 
»Ae  each  morning  of  your  life  the  sabbath  of  the  day  ?  Why  may  not 
the  undue  attachment  to  the  world  which  the  preceding  day  has  pro- 
duad,  be  then  overcome ;  and  a  preservative  secured  against  the  tcm(>- 
utions  of  that  which  is  approaching^  And  instca<l  of  mourning 
oitr  your  departures  from  CJod,  “  dra‘;ging  at  each  remove  a  lengthening 
•‘chiin,”  which,  though  it  prevents  your  total  separation,  marks  by  its 
Mlfut,  your  lamentable  distance  from  the  object  ol  your  bi'tter  love  and 
source  of  real  enjoyments — w  hy  will  you  not  be  daily  drawn  **  with  the 
“cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love”  nearer  to  that  “  rock  t>f  ages,** 
fbich  is  “  higher  than  you/'  from  which  you  never  can  be  driven  by  the 
“  pitiless  storms'*  of  the  world,  nor  allured  by  its  deceitiul  calm 

Art.  V.  //  J’vyagc  to  Terra  Australis  ;  undertaken  for  the  I* ur pose  of 
foinpleling  the  Discovery  of  that  vast  Couniry.  and  prosecuird  in 
the  Vears  Ksul,  1802,  and  1803,  in  His  Majesty’s  Shifv,  the  liive-ti- 
jjaior,  and  subse(|uently  in  the  armed  Vessel,  IN^rpo’^e.  oiU  i'uie.ber- 
land,  Schooner.  With  an  .Account  of  the  Shipw  ieck  ol  the  l*orpoiM*, 
Arrnal  of  the  Cumberland  at  .Mauritius,  and  Imprisonment  ot  the 
('onimander,  during  six  Vears  and  a  half  in  that  Island.  By  Mattlu^w 
f  limlirs.  Commander  of  the  Investigator.  In  2  Vols.  royal  d-lo.  with 
ail  Allas,  pp.  108().  Price  8l.  Ss.  1814. 

Author  ot*  this  work  lived  hut  just  to  see  it  through  the 
^  press,  its  puhlicatioii  and  the  announcement  of  his  death 
being  exactly  contemporary.  The  cruel  and  most  infamous 
detention  by  the  F rcncli  g^overnor  of  Mauritius,  sanctioned  hy 
ihii  governor’s  Master,  following^  upon  a  lonj^  course  of  extreme 
exertion  and  various  hardship,  liad  left  too  little  of  the  orig^iiial 
>i^iir,  to  last  any  lont^er.  It  had  not,  however,  heen  expended 
in^ectually.  He  accomplished  a  lart^e  share  of  what  it  had  been 
bis  early  taste  and  ambition  to  indulge  and  distinguish  himself  in  ; 
ntd  his  name  has  now  taken  its  rank  with  the  names  of  the  most 
xkleaiid  enter|)risin^  navigators,  wliose  prosecution  of  the  career 
^  discovery  lias  now  left  comparatively  so  little  unascertained 
round  the  whole  world,  of  the  line  between  the  ocean  and  the 
land. 

He  came  in  time  to  have  allotted  to  him  one  of  the  very  few 
Creat  distinct  objects  that  remained  for  naval  adventure  after  the 
’kath  ol  (?ook,  who  has  been  regarded  hy  those  whose  lot  it 
^as  bet*u  to  come  after  him  in  the  passion  and  enterprises  of  dis- 

to  have  accomplished  more  than  the  share  fairly  tieloni^* 
‘Of  to  one  investit;ator.  l)ne  of  those  few  objects  of  mati^ni- 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  list,  by  our  Author’s  accurate 
‘ode^tigable  examination  of  the  coasts  of  that  southern  con- 
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tint  nt,  wiricli  spriiis  yet  to  bo  waiting  in  somo  uncertainty  fortW  \ 
filial  iliTiHiuii  of  ubat  shall  ho  its  name.  No  one  was  so  writ 
eniitieci  to  tiecide  it  us  Captain  Flinilers  ;  and  he  porhtpi  j 
would  have  oflW  tiially  done  so,  had  ho  ventured  to  adhere  to  ha  I 
own  prefcronco  of  tlio  donoiniuation  Australia  ;  but  he  has  i 
failed  by  loss  venturously,  as  he  felt,  callin;;;  if  Terra  /liiiifra/ii  \ 
in  ohseipiiousness  to  its  earliest  toriu  of  rocognitioii,  Term  ! 
AustmlvSy  which  term  was  not  to  bo  considered  as  a  name,  bat  | 
nH‘if*ly  tin*  desii^natiun  of  certain  tracts  in  the  southern  hemit. 
phero,  waitiuic  to  he  surveyed  and  appropriately  named.  Lcmni 
in  the  south  was  no  more  a  name,  than  calling  £uro|>c,  I^ad 
til  the  north,  'fhese  general  terms  might,  however,  have  beea 
brought  into  the  sha|io  of  a  very  passable  denomination,  by 
compounded  and  merged  in  Australia.  This,  to  be  sure,  wouM 
he  hut  of  the  cpiality  of  a  general  term  still  ;  but  it  would  |>erhapi 
he  impertinent  to  quarrel  with  that  quality  in  the  denoininatioa, 
provided  it  were  but  one  word.  The  attempting  tojiutitn 
two,  is  fatal,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  slow  aad 
dislocated  length  of  Terra  Australis,  will  not  ultimately  be 
admitted  as  the  designation  of  this  tract  of  our  planet. 

After  all,  it  has  no  great  claim  to  be  fastidious  about  its  name; 
for,  to  judge  by  several  thousand  miles  of  its  margin,  di^scribed 
in  these  volumes,  there  cannot  well  be  an  equal  extent  of  siihstancc 
of  more  insigniheant  character  in  the  mundane  system.  The 
consequence  is,  that  while  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  ^iirpMs 
the  industry,  accuracy,  perseverance,  and  courage,  eviiic^iB 
this  vastly  extendeil  survey,  or,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  woHl 
considered  in  the  simple  light  of  maritime  geography, — nothing 
can,  on  the  other  hand,  have  less  of  the  interi'st  which  rve  com¬ 
monly  expect  and  find  in  accounts  of  distant,  and,  previously,  ii 
part  unknown  regions  of  the  world. 

Every  intelligeiit  reader  will  he  sensible  in  a  measure, — very 
few  ran  he  adi'qnately  so,— of  the  value  of  an  infinity  of  obser¬ 
vations,  made,  compared,  verified,  digested,  with  tlie  extreroe!< 
attention,  under  all  varieties  of  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  ill 
manner  of  iiieonvenieiues  and  ditEculties,  in  ascertainment  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  relative  positions  of  objects  to  lie  seet 
by  the  future  inarinei,  depths,  channels,  currents,  tides,  safe 
anchorages,  and  the  important  matter  of  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  lie  knows  all  this  to  be  a  great  seivice  rendered  to 
geography  and  navigation  ;  and  he  admires  the  professiooii 
skill,  tlie  jiulicioiis  general  management,  and  the  invincible 
perseverance  exhibited  throughout.  Hut  then  he  find*  scry 
little,  from  the  nature  of  the  c*ase,  of  moral  interest,  but  little  tjf 
entertainment,  in  a  higher  or  humbler  sense,  but  little  diverutf 
or  novelty  (for  the  immense  extent  of  the  tract)  of  tlie  objocH 
in  natural  history,  and  a  destitution  quite  marvellous  of  what* 
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f^er  could  enchant  or  elate  the  imai^iiiation  with  aapocts  of  tbo 
piciure«i{ue.  A  hunilred  miles,  or  even  leagues,  of  the  shore, 
vouM  soinotiines  bo  of  such  a  character,  that,  exclusively  of 
iiterest'i  ami  objects  strictly  professional,  it  would  havest'eined 
of  rcry  little  consequence  whether  a  man  looked  at  it,  or  sat  in 
the  cabin  reading  the  history  of  England.  The  unvaried  dulness 
of  the  view  is  quite  astonishing;  it  appears  to  surpass  every 
thing  that  ever  before  came  at  such  length  under  description. 
Xbe  waul  of  Man,  too,  over  this  vast  space,  is  heavily  felt.  Bad 
M  that  adjunct  of  a  country  is,  and  well  as  we  may  spare  him  in 
the  description  of  a  scene  of  Nature’s  sublimities,  he  docs 
become  somewhat  necessary  as  an  enlivening  circumstance  in  a 
iud  which  does  not  face  the  sea,  nor  probably  the  sky,  with  one 
tcnkiug  feature  on  an  extent  of  territory  enough  for  a  great 
ropire.  On  such  a  field  we  should  like  to  see  a  little  of  the 
creature  which  can  give  a  degree  of  character  to  a  ground  that 
bis  none  itself.  The  character  so  superinduce<l,  might  bo 
extremely  displeasing,  but  it  would  at  any  rate  preclude  that 
torpor  of  mind,  growing  at  last  almost  to  a  scuise  of  being 
peuitied,  with  which  we  read  of  long  stretches  of  flat  barren 
ouiat,  here  and  there  mounting,  as  with  a  lu/.y  sle<;py  effort,  into 
ibummock  or  bluff,  or  indented  with  a  slight  marshy  inlet,  and 
beMft,  seaward,  by  reefs  of  rocks,  or  islets,  like  advanced  works, 
to  guard  the  important  shore  which  is  Ute  domain  of  some  seals 
or  penguins.  \Ve  are  so  conscious  of  this  encroaching  itisen- 
libiliiy,  and  so  desirous  of  catching  any  means  of  checking  it, 
tbit  when,  as  sometimes  happens  in  tliis  narrative,  a  few  of  the 
human  figures  are  seen  in  the  edge  |>erha|>s  of  some  brushwood  on 
ibe  rising  ground  at  a  distance,  we  are  vexed  that  their  suspicious 
ippreliensions  will  not  let  them  be  lured  down  to  the  beach, 
tbit  we  might  look  at  tliem  ;  though  we  well  know  they  must  bo 
oucli  like  the  samples  already  seen,  and  well  know,  from  those 
samples,  that  they  can  but  be  one  more  exemplification  of  the 
•retched  state  of  the  moral  materials  of  the  nature  to  which  they 
l>dong ;  with  the  addition,  indeed,  of  being  a  kind  of  caricature 
of  its  exterior  form.  It  is  not  a  very  moral  eflect  on  the  reader 
of  such  a  descriptive  narration,  that  on  the  mere  account  of 
stimulus  he  is  the  more  reconciled  to  behold  human  nature  in  a 
tl^graded  condition,  and  perhaps  somewhat  the  less  grieved 
^ben  disasters  happen  to  the  |)ersons  whose  enterprise  he  is 
•^^mpiuying ;  for,  how  much  they  inspirit  the  story  !  By  these 
the  narration  before  us  rises,  in  parts,  to  great  interest. 
A*  to  the  long  flats  of  it,  we  need  not  repeat  that  they  as  inucli 
^play  the  Author’s  professional  excellence,  as  they  exhibit  the 
roonoiony  of  tracts  of  the  earth  wliicli  he  is  never  envied 
having  seen. 

The  account  of  the  Voyage  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  to 
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nearly  the  extent  of  half  the  first  volume.  It  is  a  com|)enditi| 
history  of  the  profitless  of  discovery  on  the  coasts  of  tliis  “  Griit 
**  .South  Land,'*  frofii  the  first  niitiientic  information,  dowau 
the  (MTiod  when  tlnr  Author  received  his  commission,  to  ende*. 
votir  to  accomplish,  as  much  in  one  cnter|irise  as  had  bpfn 
eirecteil  colleclivtdy,  in  rei^ard  to  this  continent,  hy  all  the  narij^. 
tors  who  had  antecedently  seen  it.  The  history  is  deduced  ba 
clear  succinct  manner,  with  much  industry,  and  the  utmoit 
impartiality  in  assi'^nint'  the  respinUive  portions  of  the  rcputition, 
due  for  the  discovery,  to  the  several  nations  and  individuals. 

In  this  sketch  several  curious  notices  and  desoriptioiis  arr 
introduced  from  the  accounts  of  former  visitants  to  this  aea 
continent  and  its  islands.  Some  of  the  most  intcrestin|^  art 
from  journals  of  C'uptaiii  FlindersN  own  voyai;es  ou  tbar 
coasts,  at  various  periods,  before  his  indc})cudent  ap|)ointmeM 
in  the  Investi^tor.  With  Captains  Bli^li  and  Portlock  be 
sailed,  in  1792,  through  Torres'  Strait,  that  is  to  say,  the  pas¬ 
sage  between  New  tiuiiiea  and  the  northernmost  part  of  Terra 
Australis,  an  extremely  harassing  and  perilous  course.  Bat 
nothing,  on  sea  or  l.ind,  is  more  treacherous  and  dangerous  tbaa 
Man.  T'he  crew  of  a  boat  had  a  most  narrow  escape  from  a 
stpiadron  of  large  sailing  canoes,  manned  and  excellently  ma- 
nuMivred,  Captain  F.  says,  by  a  multitude  of  quite  nakrd, 
strong,  ferocious  savages,  who  had,  in  the  first  instance,  made  a 
feint  of  amicable  disposition.  Other  parties,  (they  were  tbe 
people  of  an  island  denominated  Darnley's  Island,)  came  totbe 
ship,  and  they  arc  thus  described  : 

•  'Fhi'se  people,  in  short,  app<‘aretl  to  bo  dexterous  sailors  and  forai* 
dablc  warriors ;  and  to  Ih*  as  much  at  ease  in  the  water  as  in  tbfir 
canoes.  'I  heir  arms  wore  bows,  arrows,  and  clubs,  which  they  bartered 
for  every  kind  of  iron  work  with  eagerness  ;  but  appeared  to  set  litlk 
value  on  any  thing  else.  I  hc  bows  are  made  of  split  bamh(K);  and  to 
strong,  that  no  man  in  the  ship  could  bi'nd  one  of  them,  'fhe  strin|ii 
a  broad  slip  <*f  cane,  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  bow  ;  and  fitted  with  • 
noose,  to  go  over  the  other  end,  w  hen  strung.  The  arrow  is  a  canc,  d 
about  four  feel  long,  into  which  a.  pointed  piece  of  the  hard,  hetWf 
casyarina  wood  is  rinnly  and  neatly  fitted  ;  and  some  of  them  wfit 
barbed.  Their  clubs  are  made  of  the  casuarina^  and  are  powci^ 
weapons.  The  hand  part  is  indented,  and  has  a  small  knob,  by  which 
the  firmness  of  tl»e  grasp  is  much  assisted  ;  and  tlic  heavy  end  is  usually 
carviHl  w  ith  some  device  :  one  had  the  form  of  a  parrot’s  head,  and  vis 
not  ill  done.’ 

Still  more  decided  experience  of  the  malignant  quality 
tlii'so  wilil  beasts,  was  given  the  following  year,  to  CapUt®* 
Bampton  and  Alt,  who  hud  a  boat's  crew  destroyed  by  thcin. 
was  tbouglit  projH*r  to  give  the  unsophisticated  children  « 
nature  a  practical  lesson  of  prudence,  by  means  of  a  stroif 
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ATtoed  ))*irty,  who  could  not  indeed  follow  them  to  their  places 
of  retreat  in  tlic  hilly  centre  of  the  island,  hut  who  destroyed  a 
\tst  number  of  huts,  canoes,  and  plantations,  and  whose  e\- 
fftions  in  the  performance  of  their  appointed  duty  were  not 
bkely  to  be  remitted  from  their  findint^  the  hahitations  furinshed 
45  the  following  extract  describes. 

*  In  c.icli  of  the  huts,  und  usually  on  the  rij^ht  side  goin^  in,  were 
fjspcuilid  two  or  three  human  skulls ;  and  sevend  strings  of  hands,  live 
ofiixon  a  string.  These  were  hung  round  a  womlen  imngi%  rudely 
CiTvetl  into  the  representation  of  a  man,  or  of  some  bird ;  and  painted 
ud  decorated  in  a  curious  manner :  the  feathers  of  the  Kmu  or  Cassuary 
:rQcrally  formed  one  of  the  ornaments.  In  one  hut,  cont;uning  much 
isf  greater  pumber  of  skulls,  a  kind  of  gum  was  found  burning  before 
one  of  lliese  images.  'Phis  hut  was  adjoining  to  another,  of  a  different 
llifin,  and  much  more  c.ipacious  than  any  of  the  others.  The  length 
fis thirty  ft'ci,  by  fifti'en  in  breadth;  and  the  lloor  was  raised  six  fet*t 
wra  the  ground.  It  was  juilged  to  be  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
B  ind,  and  was  the  sole  hut  in  which  there  were  no  skulls  or  hands  ;  but 
ttif  idjoining  one  had  more  than  a  double  proportion.' 

The  latter  and  more  interesting  half  of  this  historical  Intro¬ 
duction,  relates,  in  some  detail,  what  had  been  effected  previously 
to  the  expedition  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  these  volumes,  in 
the  examination  of  the  cast  coast,  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  first, 
bf  our  Author  himself,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Uass,  a  surgeon 
ii  (he  navy,  who  had  an  ardent  passion  for  discovery  ;  next,  by 
Btss  alone ;  next  by  Flinders  alone ;  then  hy  Flinders  and  Bass, 
tgiin  associated ;  lastly,  by  Flinders  alone.  It  is  at  once 
imusiog  and  admirable  to  see  the  two  adventurous  young  men 
^quippcd  forth  for  a  contest  with  the  southern  ocean  in  a  ship 
ycleped  Tom  Thumbs  of  the  dimensions  of  eight  feet  long, 
mioned  by  themselves  and  a  boy,  and  remaining  out  many  days 
lid  nights,  in  hazard  and  privation,  in  an  examination  of  the 
coMt  southward  from  Port  Jackson.  The  subsequent  daring 
idventurc,  in  1798,  of  Bass  alone,  in  a  whale  boat,  did  all  but 
pUce  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  existence  of  a  wide 
chiBnel  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
properly  therefore  now  denominated  Bass’s  Strait.  Our 
Author,  who  is  always  generous  in  praise  of  whatever  approaches 
k>  I  rivalry  with  himself,  remarks  that 

A  voyage  expressly  undertaken  for  discovery  in  an  open  boat,  aud 
ihich  six  bundred  miles  of  coast,  mostly  in  a  boisterous  climate,  %vas 
^'plored,  has  not,  perhaps,  its  equal  in  the  annals  of  maritime  history. 

public  will  award  to  its  high  spirited  and  able  conductor,  alas  1  now 
^  niore,  an  hoiiouruble  place  in  the  list  of  those  whose  ardour  stands 
Conspicuous  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge.* 

flic  two  intrepid  mariners  were  again  conjoined,  and,  in  a 
Gonial  sloop  of  tweuty-five  tons,  passed  through  the  strait  dis- 
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rovrrrd  by  Hass,  and  accomplished  the  circuiunaviiration  of  Vu 
Dietneirs  Land,  inukiiiir  ^  iiniltididM  of  most  careful  obvf. 
vatioiis  on  hearings  and  i^eo^raphicul  positions.  It  is  cjuite  need, 
les^  to  inenliun  that  in  the  course  of  the  e  expeditions  they  were 
several  times  in  all  nppearaiux*  on  the  very  edije  of  destruction. 

One  of  the  most  remutkaole  natural  objects  seen  durin|t  the 
voyage,  was  a  flight  of  sooty  petrels,  from  a  place  on  the  coast  ofYia 
Diemen's  land,  in  a  stream  which  he  de«Mned  it  not  extravaj^t 
to  calculate  at  much  more  than  a  hundred  millions.  There  irt 
curious  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  seals,  nibutrosscs,  and  some 
other  of  those  creatures,  which  always  suffer  by  the  approach  of 
man.  The  inHigenouti  form  and  condition  of  this  last  ammil 
came  very  little  in  sight  during  this  transient  visit  of  the 
fonngners.  The  itttroduefory  detail  concludes  with  a  survey, 
by  Flinders,  of  a  portion  of  the  east  coast  northward  of  Port 
Jackson,  which  ascertained  the  remarkable,  and  as  our  Author 
calls  it  somewhat  ‘  mortifying'  fact,  ^  that  no  river  of  importaoct 
^  intersects  the  Last  Coast  between  the  24th  and  d9th  decrees 
*  of  south  latitUile.' 

It  was  now  (|uite  time  that  a  nation,  ambitious  of  the  fame  of 
all  sorts  of  enterprise,  should  not  leave  any  longer  uiulefinibie 
on  the  nntp  of  the  world,  the  circuit  of  a  continent  which  they 
had  begun  to  upjiropriate  by  the  cstabiisliment  of  a  colony. 
With  instructions  as  ample  as  our  indefatigable  explorer  couM 
desire,  and  under  the  protection,  as  he  su)>posed  it,  of  a  passport 
from  the  First  ('onsul  of  France,  he  set  sail,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
IHOl,  from  Spiiheaii,  with  eighty-seven  associates,  in  what  he 
suspected  from  the  lirst,  uiid  afterwards  proved,  to  be  a  bad  ship, 
averred  to  him,  however,  by  bis  employers,  to  biMlic  only  one 
that,  in  a  navy  the  most  stupendous  ever  heard  of  in  the  worid, 
could  he  spared  for  so  distant  and  so  long  a  service,  ujwni 
design  iuNolving  the  scientilic  reputation  of  the  country,  ini 
tempestuous  tract  of  the  glohe,  on  ti  coast  in  part  (juite  unknown, 
and  iu  part  known  to  he  heset  thick  with  dangers,  and  very 
ticanty  of  places  and  resources  for  naval  refdmcnt.  His  eaw* 
ness  to  hi*  gone  made  him  willing  to  take  all  hazards,  and  be 
was  grant  ui  the  privilege  of  exercising  his  own  discretion  with 
regard  to  most  of  the  ecpiipinent  ami  stores. 

Nothing  extraordinary  occurred  in  the  run,  by  the  Cape  cl 
Good  to  New  Holland,  of  which  they  came  in  sight  it 

Ca|>e  Ijeeuwin,  on  the  dtli  of  December,  1801.  Ontbewiy  i 
very  attentive  search  had  heen  made  in  vain  for  the  islands  8t 
Paul  and  Saxemberg,  about  the  positions  where  such  isltn^ 
are  supposed  to  have  been  seen.  With  the  whole  company  m 
good  hcultli  and  spirits,  the  ship  was  put  into  King  Cicorgt* 
Sound  to  refit.  While  this  was  in  progress,  the  greatest  activity 
was  exeiti*d  in  the  more  refined  departments  of  the  service,  by 
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Brown,  Bauer,  and  Weatall,  in  the  capacities  of  naturaliat, 
Bttural  history-painter,  and  landscape-painter.  The  iluties  of  the 
t!itronoiiier,  who  from  failure  of  heoltli  had  (|ni(tod  the  ex|)o- 
dition  at  the  Cape  of  Gotni  Hope,  devolved  in  a  ^reat  measure 
00 (he  Commander  himself,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  labours. 

An  amicable  but  very  profitless  comiiuinieation  was  main- 
uioc<i  with  the  natives  ot  Kin^  (ieor^e's  Sound,  after  their 
fuspicion  and  repne^nunce  had  been  worn  away  by  experience  of 
the  harm Icssness  of  the  foreign  intruders,  to  whom  in  the  first 
interviews  they  had  made  strong  signs  of  wishing  them  to  be  off. 
Tu  excite  and  gratify  their  utmost  capacity  of  delight,  (except, 
Indeed,  that  which  is  to  be  filled  by  good  eating,  the  supreme 
felicity  of  ull  low  savag(\s  in  poor  countries,)  a  party  of  marines 
were,  on  the  last  day  of  the  visit,  ordered  on  shore  to  bo 
exercised  in  their  sight. 

‘  The  red  coats  and  white  crossed  l>elt>  were  greatly  admired,  Imving 
lomc  resemblance  to  liieii  own  manner  of  ornamenting  themselves ; 
and  the  drum,  but  paiticuiurly  the  tile,  excited  their  astonishment ;  but 
»henlhey  saw  tiie  beautiful  n‘d*unJ-white  men,  with  their  bright  muskets, 
driHi)  up  in  a  liius  they  uiisolutely  screamed  witli  <leliglit ;  nor  weto 
their  wild  gestures  and  vociferations  to  be  silenced,  but  by  commencing 
the  exercise,  to  which  they  paid  the  most  earnest  and  silent  attention. 
Several  of  them  moved  their  haiuls,  involuntarily,  according  to  the 
notions;  uiul  the  old  man  placed  himsclt  at  the  end  of  the  rank,  with  a 
ihort  itulf  in  his  hami,  which  he  shouldered,  presemted,  grounded,  as 
did  the  marines  with  their  muskets,  without,  1  believe,  knowing  what  lie 
did.  Before  firing  tliey  were  made  acquainted  with  w  hat  was  going  to  * 
tike  place;  so  that  the  volliesdid  not  excite  much  terror.' 

From  the  moment  of  touching  the  land,  near  Cape  Lmiwin, 
though  the  coast  from  that  j>oint  to  King  George’s  Sound  was 
not  in  the  instructions  for  examination,  in  the  first  instance,  our 
pertinacious  Investigator  prosccuteil  the  whole  course  of  this 
inhusjMtuble  houtlierii  shore  of  the  continent,  through  all  its 
windings  and  treacheries,  through  the  spaces  already  partially 
explored,  and  those  entirely  unknown,  almost  to  the  western 
entrance  of  Bass’s  Strait,  where  he  was  comiielled  to  remit  tlic 
rigour  of  the  examination,  and  hasten  toward  Port  Jackson  for 
•upplies  and  refitment. 

On  certain  parts  of  this  vast  line  of  coast  he  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded,  at  a  remote  period,  by  Nuyts,  and  recently  by  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Grant,  and  especially  D’Fhitrecasteaux,  to  the  accuracy  of 
whose  survey,  as  far  as  it  extended,  he  bears  very  strong  testi¬ 
mony.  But  one  extensive  tract  of  this  coast,  comprising  nearly 
ibe  ^pacc  bctw’een  latitudes  130"  and  110’,  had  remained  in 
*oti|  darkness,  to  he  disclosed  for  tlio  first  time  to  Capt. 
Hinde  rs.  And  it  is  the  only  part  of  this  southern  border  of 
the  great  continent  that  exhibits  any  very  bold  variety  of 
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direction,  ft  has  two  very  considerable  and  but  sli(;htly  se* 
parated  j^alfs,  to  which  the  Discoverer  i^ave  the  names  of 
Spt'oeer’s  and  St.  Vincent’s.  The  fornaer,  fncasure<l  from  i 
sir  ii^ht  line  drawn  between  its  two  capes,  reaches  a  hundrrd 
and  eighty  five  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  (hj 
coming  suddenly  to  the  openins^  into  it,  the  whole  party  of 
adventurers  were  elated  with  the  confidence  that  they  had  found 
semethins^  at  last  to  relieve  tlie  dreary  monotony.  They  nmdr 
sure  of  its  bcin^some  threat  dividin.,  strait,  j>erhaps  reaching  to 
the  ^ulf  of  Carpentaria  cn  the  north  of  the  continent,  or  tbt 
entrance  to  an  inland  sea,  or  at  the  least  the  mouth  of  ftotne 
considerable  river,  'rheir  pleasin;^  anticipations  dwindled  atriy 
as  they  found  it  narrow  ing^  aiul  slia!lowin<r,  and  became  extinct 
as  they  approached  its  last  swampy  point,  where  it  was  about 
as  salt  as  at  the  immediate  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The 
anomaly  ami  mystery  of  so  ample  a  continent  wirtmiit  rivm, 
ha<l  very  naturally  been  felt  to  converj^e,  as  it  were,  to  thw 
anknown  part  of  the  coast,  wliere  it  was  almost  presumed  there 
would  and  must  he  something  found  to  explain  it.  Great  there¬ 
fore  was  the  disappointment  in  beinaj  ro|>elled  from  these  inlets 
back  a^uin  upon  tlie  lon^  bare  stretch  of  an  insi^nificaiit  eoait. 
A  veil  as  old  and  as  dark  as  all  past  time, —  as  old  at  least  as  the 
super- marine  existence  of  the  continent — had  been  lifted,  ti 
disclose,  in  effect,  nothing  ;  to  prove  Uiat  no  more  here  thauio 
any  other  part  was  any  thiii^to  be  found  either  explanatory  oi 
mau^nificent. 

In  front  of  these  t^ulfs,  the  accurate  survey  of  which  was  i 
very  tedious  process,  is  a  considerable  island,  named  by  tbf 
Captain,  Kan^uroo  island,  from  the  numbers  of  that  auiiuil 
upon  it,  far  excceilin^  any  thing  previously  seen.  The  |»erfitct 
in!M*nsil)iiity  to  danger  on  the  approach  of  human  beings,  berr 
manifested  bv  a  creature  exlremelv  timid  and  fugacious  where 
those  same  beings  inhabit,  was  considered  as  evidence  of  thr 
perfect  impunity,  till  now,  of  tUt'se  innocent  islanders,  fromiU 
neighbourhood,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  of  that  inalefioeat 
race,  'i  liey  now  paid  very  dearly  for  their  long  prectnling  po* 
vilege.  I  bc  Author  seems  almost  to  pity  them  while  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  havock.  In  accordance  with  this  sentiment, 
relating  to  the  same  place,  is  another  short  passage,  which  stmei 
us  as  |H'rhap»  the  most  remarkable  in  the  book,  and  (in  spite 
something  in  the  leading  idea  partaking  too  much  of  a  conceit 
bearing  a  strong  character  of  real  fine  writing.  The  sea  hts 
access  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  it  sprea<U  to  sope 
bremlth,  ami  coutains  several  small  islets. 

*  I'pon  two  of  rhc8«',’  ^a^^C'apt.  F.,  ‘  we  foinul  many  yoiin^  jkIjcPS 
unable  lofty.  Flocks  of  the  oUl  birds  were  siitinu  upon  li.o  bi’ach<s** 
*U«’  lagoon,  aiui  it  i^ppearfd  lhal  the  islands  wore  their  bnedinj;  pltcrf; 
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1(4  oftiv  number  c4  M^.(  lotons  nnd  bofK.’^  there  »c'»lteiTd, 

it  jhowW  that  for  ages  they  had  been  selected  for  the  closing  scene  ol 
Certainly  none  more  likely  to  U*  free  from  di}»iurbance  of 
fvtry  kiral  couid  have  bim  clK>scn,  thnn  these  islets  of  a  hiddi'n  lagooti 
of  an  uninhahiUHl  isUmI,  situate  u^xm  an  unknown  coast,  near  the 
■itipoilo  of  Kurope  ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  consonant  to  the  feel¬ 
ings.  if  p<“hca»is  have  any,  than  quietly  to  resign  their  breath,  sui rounded 
bv  their  prt»geny,  and  in  the  same  spot  where  they  hi’st  drew  it.  Alas, 
fir  the  pelicans !  'I'heir  golden  age  is  past  ;  but  it  has  much  exceeded  in 
duration  that  of  man.* 

liis  arttentinn  tsas  atrong:1y  trrested  by  the  oirctinMUiiice,  on 
this  island,  of  a  vast  number  of  trees  lyini^  on  the  ^ound  in  aH 
dirretiona,  at'  nearly  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same  atai^e  of 
dfcny.  lie  ramuH  think  of  any  oonioctiire  toward  an  exfilana** 
lioo,  so  prolmble  irs  that  of  hre  kindled  by  tlin  friction  of  aotn6 
dead  and  dried  trees  tentrether  lit  the  wind.  Bat  it  seem 
ohvionsly  im|frohahlc  that  fire  ho  effretiially  pretailingf  as  to  bring 
hrff  trt'cs  to  the  ground,  should  have  left  thenn  there  so  much 
in  the  shape  of  trees  as  the  account  of  them  appears  to  imply. 

Not  very  long  after  emerging  from  these  gulfs,  the  Invcsti- 
fitor  was  cncoiifitered  hy  Le  Geogruphej  one  of  the  two 
Krewch  discovery  ships  which  hud  been  sent  out  under  the 
coaimund  of'  Captain  Baudin,  for  the  coasts  of  New  Holland^ 

I  good  while  before  our  Author's  earnestness  to  be  fitted  out 
for  the  same  destination  bad  been  gratified.  The  Frenchmair, 
iftrr  having,  to  little  geographical  purpose,  run  along  great 
kngihs  of  coast  mi  the  western  side,  and  touched  at  9ome  poiiiit 
of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  had  now  advanced  thus  far  from  Bass’s 
Hgaif,  on  the  survey,  accordiag  to  his  slight  manner  of  survey- 
Wf,  of  the  south  const.  In  a  siithoiently  amicable  interview  of 
lhe(>fo  olhcers,  (he  Frenchman  talked  largely  of  hui  discoverie.s, 
before  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  liear  any  account  of  wiiat 
bod  been  accomplished  on  the  sooth  coat;t  by  the  EngrtshinaWy 
whose  name  he  dkl  not  liethiiik  himself  to  iiwpiire,  till  the  quet- 
tkm  wgM  casually  suggested  to  him  by  one  of  Flinders’s  questions, 
i«st  at  (he  moment  of  parting.  The  la  vest!  gator’s  track  was 
ntrkffl  out  to  him,  with  the  most  important  of'  the  observutiont, 
will  with  tlie  names  which  the  Englishman  had  gifen  to  the 
places  on  a  long  line  of  coast,  never,  as  far  as  can  be  knoWh, 
■^e  seen  by  any  Euro^iean.  fie  little  dreamed,  at  parting 
from  the  French  ship,  that  the  Frenchman’t  voyage,  or  the  first 
part  of  it  at  least,  drawn  up  by  Mons.  Peron,  owe  of  the  soieo- 
turn  of  the  e\])editioii,  would  be  splendidly  got  up  and  got 
in  Paris,  with  prodigiously  |K>mpous  |>retensioos  aliacltcd 
t®  It  by  the  Institute,  a  number  of  years  before  his  own  was  to 
and  tliat,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  and  tbs 
Monarch,  this  Buudin  should  be  given  out  for  the  grand  dis- 
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covcpT  of  the  south  coast  of  Australia !  The  Fu^lishman  dU 
not  divine  that  French  names  were  to  «iis()lace,  in  every  in. 
stance,  those  wliich  had  lu'cn  utVixed  to  the  capes,  buys,  and 
inlands,  by  the  man  who  for  the  first  time  had  descried  them, 
and  whose  indefatigable  industry  of  exaininatiun  had  left 
scarcely  any  thing  for  any  suhsecpient  navigator  to  descry;  and 
that  the  whole  stretch  of  land  from  Hass’s  Strait  to  S'uyts’i 
Archipelago,  about  half  the  length  of  the  south  coast,  and  com¬ 
prehending  his  discoveries,  was  to  bt'come  Terre  \apoleon^  of 
which  Terre  \apuleon^  all  Furope  was  to  be  made  to  believe 
that  no  civilized  man  had  touched  an  atom  before  Monsieur 
Baudin. 

It  was  remarkable  that  Feron’s  work  came  out  unaccompanied 
with  the  appropriate  apparatus  of  charts  ;  these  were  promised  to 
follow,  and  how  it  was  meant  they  should  he  obtained,  became 
well  understood  in  dn^  time.  Wlien,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  they  did  follow,  they  appeared  to  be,  what  they  wereei- 
pected  to  he,  as  to  tlie  jiarls  of  the  coast  delineated  by  him— 
iiileiior  imitations  of  his. 

'riiere  is  now,  however,  no  dispute  or  (piestion  in  existonci 
about  tin*  whole  matter,  or  any  part  of  it.  All  the  FnMicliman’s 
preliMisioiis  to  diseovery,  on  the  south  coast,  were  neeessafily 
contiiied  witliin  the  space  hetweeii  the  western  side  of  Ba«’i 
Strait  and  the  point  where  he  was  met  hy  the  Investigator. 
But.  even  withiii  these  limits,  only  a  small  ))ortion  had  Ihx'I)  Mi 
him  for  a  priority  of  examination,  (if  that  were  the  proper  word 
to  apply  to  Bandin’s  manner  of  making  a  coasting  voyaged 
since  another  Knglishman,  Captain  (irant,  had  preceded,  by  t 
year  or  two,  both  the  voyagers,  having  surveyed,  in  1800,  the 
coast  fn)in  Hass’s  Strait  far  on  toward  the  place  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Le  (teographe  and  the  Investigator^.  As  to  the  com¬ 
parative  degrees  of  authority^  between  the  respective  survep 
of  the  same  tracts  of  coast  hy  Flinders,  and  the  man  so  impu- 
deiiily  set  up  by  the  French  Institute  and  Government,  not  isi 
rival  hut  as  a  thief,  they  might  he  safely  left  to  (he  practicul 
decision  of  any  nautical  man  in  Kurojie.  VVe  may  he  [)erf<jctl) 
iiirc,  there  is  not  one  commander  of  a  ship  in  the  navy  of  Fmoov 
itself,  that,  in  the  event  of  having  to  venture  close  along  lh< 
Australian  coast,  would  feel  a  moment’s  hesitation  which  it 
would  ba  the  safest  to  depend  upon,  if  he  any  where  found  • 
ditt'ercnco  between  the  two  voyagers,  in  the  recorded  or  deli- 
iieaUnl  circumstances  of  the  coast.  As  to  delineations,  indeed, 
I  is  a  sutliciently  remarkable  fact,  that  the  French  did  not  coo- 

•  Of  thif,  the  French  e.xpediiion,  ami  among  them  I’eron,  uhoiubie 
quehtly  composed  the  narration  of  it,  were  informcsl  at  Fort  Jickwo. 
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struct  any  chart  at  sea  ;  tliat  small  concern  was  left  for  Parisian 
luinulacinrc.  ^  • 

Our  Author  coiniuents  in  a  Just  and  manly  tone  on  this  piece 
of  >|iatuelcss  hnseness,  in  which  liandiii,  Peron,  the  Institute, 
auii  Honapaite,  all  co- operated  in  wortliy  partnership.  As  a 
oontrasl,  he  was,  on  his  own  part,  very  scrupulous  to  <lo  justice 
to  the  Freiichinnn,  carefully  retaining  the  nuines  atVixcd  hy  lum 
to  the  points  of  the  very  short  tract  where  he  really  had  the 
claim  of  j>reccdence. 

Twelve  weeks  were  most  actively  eir.ploycd  in  refittin?  in 
Port  Jackson,  where  one  of  the  two  French  discovery  ships 
was  already  found  in  harbour,  and  the  other,  with  Huiulin  on 
board,  and  u  crew  in  an  inconceivably  wretched  condition,  soon  ar¬ 
rived.  They  experienced  there  every  possible  form  of  aid  and 
bospitality. 

The  adventurous  mariner  now  set  out  with  ardour  undimi- 
nUhed,  to  run  uj)  the  whole  eastern  const,  on  which  there  were  a 
number  of  points  which  <%)ok*s  widiT  plans  hud  not  allowed 
lime  for  accurately  examininp;.  These  he  investis^ated,  verify¬ 
ing  in  the  intervals  many  of  Cook’s  observations.  lie  took  his 
infirm  vessel  alons^  withinside  the  formidable  series  of  coral 
ides  and  rocks  called  the  Croat  Harrier  Keefs,  attempting  at 
various  ehasms  to  find  a  passage  throiii^h  into  tlie  open  sea. 
This  critieui  part  of  the  enterprise  occupied  him  fourteen  days. 
The  deiail  of  this  loii^  course,  from  Port  •fackson  to  Torres’ 
Slrait,  is  purely  nautical.  It  is  just  of  the  nature  of  a  useful 
commentary  on  a  cliart.  In  a  very  few  instances,  a  haii<lfiil  of 
black  naked  savap^es  come  into  the  account,  hut  with  little 
more  interest  than  the  lar^^e  cockle  shells,  and  small  pugnacious 
crabs,  ineiitioned  in  other  situations.  It  may  he  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  inhuhitants  of  the  more  northern  coasts,  few  aiul 
and  utterly  naked  unci  savage  as  they  are,  rank  considerably 
bibber  than  the  southerns,  in  masculine  u)>))earance,  intelligence, 
ind  mastery  of  the  sea.  A  useful  native  of  Port  Jackson,  who 
accompanied  the  (Japtain,  evidently  shrunk  in  a  consciousness 
of  comparative  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  a  party  of  them 
tiial  came  on  board.  They  were  much  the  same  sort  of  men  us 
the  before- mentioned  inhabitants  of  Darnley’s  Island. 

.\licT  various  traverses  and  observations  in  'Torres*  Strait,  our 
Author  steered  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  ^eat  Gulf  of 
tTrpentaria,  to  Wclloley’s  Islands.  Here  it  became  iieces- 
to  have  a  thoron&;h  examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
vbip.  The  result  was  very  inortifyiiif^  and  alariiiin^,  with 
>uch  a  prospc'cl  of  further  and  lonj;  protracted  operations 
I  as  (ht  Commanded  had  in  his  commission  and  in  his  design, 
i  very  larjje  portion  of  the  fabric  was  found  literally  and 
I  totally  rotten.  The  conclusiou  of  the  rejwrl  olTicially  given 
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by  tb^  officers  and  car|»cntrrs  eTn|doyed  in  the  examioitiou,  mi 
that  if  iUe  vessel  ‘  remain  in  fine  weather,  and  happeo  no  ac! 

‘  cident,’  she  mii'ht  keep  aHoat  six  n^^tnlhs  loii4(rr.  In  audi  | 
service,  it  was  fearful  to  consider  what  n  probable  abridi^. 
ment  of  the  term  was  implied  in  such  a  condition.  'I’he  pasNa^ 
in  which  the  CVaptain  exprt'ss^^s  his  iiiortihcation  at  receivini^  tkt 
account,  describes  also  the  ambitious  extent  of  his  «levi«rii,  md 
the  manner  in  which*  he  had  thus  far  executed  it. 

‘  I  cannot  oxpre’is  the  surprise  and  sorrow  which  this  statenirnt  ga^t 
me.  According  to  it,  a  return  to  l*ort  .l.ukson  was  almost  iinin<siitti(>|y 
necessary  ;  as  well  to  secun*  the  journals  and  (  harts  o!  the  exaniiiiMlHia 
already  made,  as  to  prevrr'.r  the  lives  ot  the  ship's  company  ;  uiwl  mf 
hnp<'s  ot'  ascertainin’^  C(»mpletfly  the  exleri/n*  fniiii  ot  this  imnierur,  aii4 
in  many  points  interestin’];  (<iuntry,  if  not  destroyed,  would  at  IchiI  bt 
deterred  to  an  uncertain  period.  .My  leadiii;^  ohjecl  had  hitherto  (nvii,  U| 
make  sti  .arcurati'  an  investigation  ol  the  shores  of  foira  Australis,  that 
no  future  voy  ii;»e  to  this  country  should  he  nrce*‘S\ry;  and  v^ilh  tbii 
always  in  view,  [  had  ever  endeavoured  to  follow  the  land  %o  cluiely, 
that  tile  waaiiin^  td  the  surt  u^nin  it  should  b*'  visible,  and  no  (»pening,  ner 
any  ihini  i»f  inieivsi,  escaja*  notice.  Such  a  dejitrei’  of  proxiinily  is  what 
navi;a;ator«.  liave  usUilly  tlmu<:h:  neither  necessary  nor  safe  to  pursue, 
nor  was  it  ala  ays  pi  rsevried  in  by  us  ;  sometimes  because  the  direction 
of  the  wind  or  shalhoMiess  f>f  the  Neater  made  it  imprar  ticahle,  and  at 
other  times  beeaUM*  the  loss  ot  the  .'.hip  would  have  been  the  probable 
consi*(|uencc  of  approacliiivj;  so  near  to  a  lee  shore.  Hut  when  rir 
cumsiances  w  ere  favourable,  such  was  the  plan  I  pursued  ;  and  with  the 
bh^ssinj'  of  (iod,  noihinj;  of  importance  should  have  Ix  en  left  for  future 
discoverers,  upon  any  part  of  these  extensive  roasts.  iWit  with  a  ship  in¬ 
capable  of  encountering  bail  weather, — which  could  not  be  repaired  if 
sustaining  injury  from  any  of  the  numerous  shoals  or  rocks  u|>on  ike 
coiisr, — which,  if  constant  fine  Nveaiher  could  be  insured,  and  all  iC- 
rideiits  avoidt^l,  could  not  run  more,  than  six  montlis ; — with  >uck  a 
ship,  I  knew  not  how  to  .lecomplish  the  task.’ 

The  winds  prevailing  at  the  season,  rendered  a  return  to 
Port  Jackson  by  either  the  east  or  the  west  extremely  perilou*; 
and  after  what  niu-»t  liave  btvn  a  very  painful  deliberation,  th« 
Commander  decided  to  hnish,  if  possible,  the  survey  of  iW 
Ciulf  of  (\irpentaria,  by  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  whick 
it  was  hoped  the  wind  mis^lit  enable  him  to  return  by  the  wett 
and  south  coasts,  or  otherwise  to  reach  the  nearest  port  in  the 
Fast  Indies.  Accordins^ly,  a  protracted  careful  survey  wM  W- 
eoroplished,  of  the  shore  all  round  this  deep  l^ulf;  and  tW 
description  has  more  points  of  interest  than  that  of  any  fornMf 
line  of  coast,  chiefly  from  the  repeated  rencounters  with  iW 
knavish  but  not  very  formidable  natives,  who  are  inferior  it 
strenjyfth,  counii^e,  and  weapons,  to  those  of  the  islands  it 
Torres’  Strait,  rbey  appeareil,  however,  to  be  no  novices  it 
tile  business  of  Cain  ;  precaution  was  re«piisite  in  the  Doigk- 
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liourhood  of  rii)  ronsidcrnhio  niimht*r  of  tht'in  ;  tnii  in  one 
|«ktan(X'  il»ry  fwovokod  en  affray  nhirh  ct)st  the  life  of  several 
of  ilinn,  Amonjc:  a  minifHM*  of  not  Yory  oxplioaWr  reUc«  ami 
(rtn‘^  of  human  e\i>lon<N'  aiul  customs,  was  the  follo^^ini^: 

*  S*'Cial  >kck*lons  woro  found,  siaiulius;  uprii^lil  iu  the  hollow  Munipi 
of  anil  ilic  skulU  anti  honox  heinj;  smoaroti  or  paint('<i,  pardy  rod 
ind  partly  "hitr,  ina»lc  a  xory  >tran;;o  appt  arauev.’ 

Thr  people  appcMiHMl  to  he  ‘  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  Port 
‘Jackson  ami  Kinc:  Sound,  places  at  nearly  the  too 

‘iip|M»site  extremities  of  Ten'a  Australis  the  difference  of  |)er- 
tionul  appeLiancc  ami  comlition  not  exce(Mliiiij;  the  prohahla 
pftiil  of  a  more  copimis  or  tnore  seanty  supply  of  food.  On 
the  subject  of  lancn»p\  he  says, 

•  I  <k»  know  ihr.i  the  laiicua^e  at  vny  two  parts  of 'IVrra  Aii&tniiis, 
howt'xor  rs  ar.  has  hcep.  !ound  to  ho  entirety  the  same;  lor  ivcn  al 
Ik  iai  N  l^iy.  Port  .larhsou,  ;inil  Hroki-n  Bay,  not  only  the  tiialeet,  but 
mai.y  words,  arc  radu'ailv  (lillirent ;  and  this  confirms  oia'  part  of  an 
obM'r>aiion.  liio  truth  ol  which  set  ins  to  U'  generally  admitted  ;  that 
ftithnuch  Ml  ulartiy  of  lareimp'  in  two  nations  proves  their  origin  to  bs' 
the  kaino,  yet  tiissimilarity  i»f  language  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary  po¬ 
rtion/ 

riio  completing  of  the  sur%’ey  of  the  (julf  of  Carf>entaria 
consumed  three  of  the  six  months  of  the  calculated  existence  of 
the  In  vest  ig"  a  tor.  Hy  Uiis  time,  also,  the  health  of  the  ship's  com* 
piiiy,  and  of  the  Captain  himself,  had  lu'comc  very  much  in¬ 
jured,  by  tbeir  hard  course  of  labours  in  a  hot  climate.  Here 
tlipii,  just  as  the  winds  were  b(‘Corae  favourable  for  a  survey  ol 
wmo  portion  of  the  north-west  coast,  our  accomplished  mariner 
was  oom]U'ihHl  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  It  was  with  the 
vvorest  regret  he  yielded  to  this  necessity,  feeling,  as  be  con- 
ffSM  s,  as  if  his  life  was  here  losing  all  its  value,  but  ex|>riiksing 
«  MMitimcnt  of  submission  to  the  a]>pointm€mts  of  Infinite 
Uisdom.  After  briefly  touching,  for  relreshments,  at  Cocjiang 
in  I'iinor,  he  set  ofl  for  the  long  run  by  the  west  and  south, 
round  more  than  lialf  the  circuit  of  the  continent,  through  Hass's 
Strait  to  Port  Jackson,  where  he  arrived,  with  a  very  sickly 
<Yow,  on  the  ilth  of  June,  IHQJ,  about  six  months  and  a  half 
horn  the  time  ol  the  judgement  passed  on  the  ship  in  the  Gull 
of  ('arjK‘nlaria.  One  of  the  first  proceedings  after  the  arrival, 
^*s  another  examination  of  her  condition,  and  of  course  an  ab¬ 
solute  condemnation,  with  no  little  wonder,  on  the  pari  of  the 
examiners,  how  she  could  ever  have  come  so  far  to  receive 
judgement,  and,  'we  may  jiresume,  with  no  h*ss  wonder  that  ilie 
sovereign  proprietors  should  ever,  on  such  a  purpose,  have 
•ch/  her  so  far. 

^  pon  this,  the  Captain  anxiously  cast  about  for  any  meant 
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of  prosecuting  onward  liis  favourite  and  thus  far  successful  en. 
terpriso.  Hut  tlu‘  slight  marine  of  the  colony  afforded  no  suf¬ 
ficient  means.  The  only  ex|>e<!ient  that  reniaine<i  to  him,  wif 
to  take  his  passage  lor  Kn‘;land,  with  some  of  his  officers  and 
crew,  in  asirall  vessel  nametl  the  Forpoisc,  in  order  to  present 
to  the  Admit  ally  the  results  of  his  exertions,  and  solicit  another 
ship  for  the  aeeomplishnient  of  what  remained,  lint  a  different 
allotment  awaited  him. 

After  running  to  (he  northward  for  about  a  week,  on  a  track 
in  wliich  they  had  expected  to  he  quite  clear  of  the  ^rand 
plague  of  southern  navic^ation,  the  coral  reefs,  they  were  one 
evenintj  suddenly  alarmed  with  breakers  a-liead.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  the  vessel  w  as  carried  amon"  them  and  struck,  fol- 
h»wcd  very  speedily  in  tin*  same  fate  by  a  ship  in  company,  the 
I'ato,  while  a  third  and  luri;e  vessel,  an  extra  East  Indiaraan, 
commanded  hy  C'aptain  Palmer,  very  narrowly  escaped  both 
the  reef,  and  a  ilreadful  collision  with  (he  Cato  in  crossing 
iM'fore  the  latter  struek.  'I'he  two  crews  were  saved  to  seethe 
morniii",  when  they  very  naturally  expected  to  see  also  Captain 
Palmer  eomim;  to  their  relief,  which  his  situation  relatively  to 
the  reef  allowed  him  to  do  with  perlect  safety.  When  they  saw 
him  steering:  away  till  tin*  ship  disappearcil,  (hey  wailed  for  his 
re-appearance,  as  hardly  helievin^  it  possible  that  an  English 
commaiuh'r  eonld  ahandon  his  fellow-mariners  in  such  a 
situation.  Hut  they  waited  in  vain,  lie  had  coolly  gone  on  hh 
way,  to  report  in  the  East  Indies  that  he  had  seen  them  all 
perisli,  while  nn  indignant  ollieer  of  his  ship  was  compelled  to 
leave  it  for  declaring  (he  trnih.  No  one  on  earth  knows  where 
his  voyage  ended  :  (he  Hridge water  sailed  for  Europe  from 
Homhav,  ami  was  ln*ard  of  no  more.*  ‘  How  dreadful,’  savs 
Captain  h'linders,  ‘  nin>t  have  heeii  his  ^•^*flections  at  the  lime  hw 
‘  ship  was  going  d(»w  ii!’  1 1  is  conduct  w  as  the  more  infamous,  as  it 
was  a  inainruvie  critically  made  hy  the  (’ato,  while  in  the  tre- 
mendouv  piedirainent  of  driving  toward  (he  rc(*f,  (hat saved  him 
from  the  meeting  and  concu'^sion  that  would  have  been  in  ail 
prohjliility  fatal. 

N\  ith  the  exception  of  three  persons,  the  two  wrecked  crews 
w»*rc  saved,  nnd  the  great«*r  part  of  tin*  lading  of  the  Por[M)i>e, 
ini'tuding  the  results,  so  cmint*ntly  valuable  to  hydrography, 
ot  our  Aiuhor’s  long  and  ha/ardons  labours,  while  every  tiling 
111  the  t^U<»,  hut  the  men,  was  lost.  I', very  thing  in  both  sliip»» 
the  men  included,  wotild  liave  perished,  leaving  but  some  snaall 
tm>mimental  relics,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  lieadly  welcome  to 
some  future  victims  sent  to  meet  their  doom  on  the  same 
had  not  the  Porpoise,  contrary  to  (ho.  Cato,  ‘  heeled  to  the  reef, 
to  use  the  technical  phrase,  presenting  the  bottom  and  side  to 
the  breakers.  Audit  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  *iearch 
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for  sonictliiiiu:  to  make  a  tire  uiili,  Uiere  was  ioiiiul  a  rotten  piixre 
of  limber,  vvUicli  the  master  of  the  Porpoise  jmtijeit  ‘  to  have 
•  turn  |»irl  of  the  stern  post  of  a  ship  of  uhout  four  hundred  tons.’ 
Our  Author  coultl  not  help  entertuiuin^  a  stronij  surmise,  thal 
Uii!»  mi^ht  he  a  Iraijment  of  one  of  the  ships  of  La  Perouse, 
ilrillt’d  hither  from  some  other  fatal  spot,  as  yet  unknown  in 

StMs. 

Flinders  and  his  companions  were  saved  hy  means  of  a  bank 
raiv'd  on  a  part  of  the  reef. 

!  • 'I  lu*  lenglli  ofthe  bank  is  ab<»ut  one  bu  ml  rid  and  fifty  fatboms,  by 

I  DKv  in  liiradib,  ami  ibe  j^eneral  elevation  three  or  b»ur  feel  al>ove  the 
I  common  U M I  of  biuli  water;  it  consists  of  saiul  ami  pieces  of  coral, 
ihrown  up  by  ibe  waves  and  eddy  tides  on  a  patch  of  reef  live  or  six 
niiUs  in  eiicuit ;  ami  being  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  patch,  the  sea 
iliKs  no  ini're,  even  in  a  nale,  than  semi  a  light  spray  over  the  bank, 
nilT.cuiu,  hoMi  ver,  tu  preieui  the  growth  ol  any  other  than  a  lew  dimi- 

*  Uv»ini‘  salt  plants.’ 

i 

f  riiis  is  hut  ail  iudilVerent  subjiaU  for  the  landscape  painter ; 

^  but  the  nssociated  circumstances,  and  the  pcrh'ctly  marine  cha¬ 
rts  ter  of  the  \icw,  g^ive  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  very  heaulifid 
engraviiiij:  from  Mr.  WestalFs  drawing;  of  the  surface  of  the  reef 
=  just  seen  with  its  corals,  wetnls,  and  lowls,  above  the  ripjding;, 

I  ami  of  the  sand  hank,  with  the  two  crews  there  amicably  unitcMl. 

I  At  a  later  period,  on  fuller  information,  the  reef  is  described  as 
I  twenty  miles  long;. 

I  They  were  enal)lc<l  to  save  from  the  w  reck,  and  deposite  on  this 
I  bank,  provisions  and  water  enough  for  three  months  at  full 

•  allowance.  'This  promised  to  give  time  for  a  small  deputeil 
|nrty  to  make,  in  a  six-oared  cutler,  a  passage  to  Port  Jackson, 

i  and  return  with  the  means  of  taking  the  people  otK  Meanwhile, 
j  they  were  to  he  active  in  building,  with  materials  from  the 
wreck,  larger  boats,  as  a  last  resource,  in  the  event  of  their  nut 
having  received  any  assistance  at  the  end  of  two  months,  an 
event  extremely  jvossihlc  from  the  great  danger  of  a  voyage  in 
Mich  a  vessel  as  the  cutter,  in  the  winds  of  that  season.  From 
itv  importance  to  their  safety,  the  Captain  himself  was  requested 
to  undertake  the  expedition ;  which  he  did,  after  establishing 
regulations  under  the  authority  of  martial  law,  among  an  assem- 
hlage  of  persons,  who,  however,  on  the  whole,  ha<l  thus  far  be¬ 
haved  excellently.  Happier  than  the  expectations  of  either 
thiwe  that  went,  or  those  that  remained,  the  boat  party  reached 
l^>rt  .lackson  in  twelve  days  ;  and  this  little  episode  of  naviga- 
lion  is  lead  with  pariieiilar  interest. 

‘  I’ho  r Miler,*  ‘^ays  ('aplain  F.  *  has  perhajis  never  gone  ‘2.50  Iragurs 
*1 V  III  an  open  laiat,  or  along  a  strange  coast  inhabited  by  sivages; 

It  he  rccnllei  t  the  eighty  otlicers  and  men  upon  Wreck-Ueef  hank, 
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and  how  impirt.tnt  was  t»ur  arrival  lo  thoir  salctVt  to  the  tavinj^  q( 
the  chait**,  journals,  ami  j»ap<  r»  «>f  rhr  I nvrsti gator’s  voyatjr,  he  miy 
have  fcorae  idea  <*!'  iku*  pU  avurc  wc  felt,  but  particularly  myscll,  at  enter, 
ill"  our  drsiiiicd  poll.’ 

With  tin*  U  ivst  pos-^ihlo  delay,  a  ship  bound  to  China  Haieu. 
Ifa'jfrd  to  convey  (hither  from  the  ree4  the  |K»ople  and  stores,  ex. 
ceptiup^  such  pef'^ons  as  init(lit  prefer  returning  to  the  colony, 
uhoin  a  small  vess^d  was  sent  in  company  to  receive  and  hrinj: 
away  ;  atid  e\ec*pfini^  also  a  small  complement  of  men  for  t 
schooner,  named  the  (^imberland,  less  than  a  (iravesend  ptii. 
sai^e  boat,  beiiiij  only  of  twenty -nim*  tons,  in  which  the  Captain, 
upon  very  erroneous  testimony  of  luT  jgfooil  tpialities,  had  de- 
ciilod,  after  considerahle  hesitation,  to  proceed  by  the  Hhortest 
course,  throui'h  Torres’  Strait,  for  Fiirope.  Six  we<*k8  aftfr 
leavina^  the  pUee  of  the  wreek,  he  was  received  there  with  rap. 
tiin\  ami  eontrary  to  the  c^oneral  apprehension,  from  the  obvious 
hazards  of  his  enterpri**e  in  the  boat,  that  he  would  never  be 
s*‘en  thiTe  asfain.  Kvery  p^'rson  and  thinsf  was  disposed  of  with 
tile  utmost  ci'UTity  ;  the  three  vess^ds  parted  for  their  varioai 
destinations;  and  we  must  now  in  a  very  few  sentences,  iodi- 
cate  the  seipiel  as  relative  to  our  Author. 

'The  hazardous  navii^ation  of  'Torres’  Strait,  in  a  wroUhed 
vessel,  was  made  additionally  hazardous  and  inconceivably 
tiresome,  by  his  earnest  wish  to  lessen,  by  his  investi (Ration,  the 
dan^^er  to  those  who  may  have  to  follow  him  through  this 
fritfhtfiil  maze  of  reefs,  lie  had  projected  running  all  the  way 
from  'Timor,  atom*  stretch,  to  the  Cap*  of  iiomi  llop?.  But 
the  .ilannini'  condition  of  the  schooner  compelled  him,  in  rsil 
hour,  to  put  in,  for  repair,  at  Mauritius,  in  \)erfect  assurance  of 
the  ertect  of  his  French  passport,  even  had  the  two  natioos 
been  at  war  ;  but  his  last  inf4>rmation  from  Furope  was  that 
they  were  at  p'ace.  lie  was  not  much  surprised  to  find  the  war 
had  been  reuewe<i,  but  ijreatly  so  that  his  passp)rt,  the  pertectlj 
well  known  nature  of  his  employment,  anti  the  tpiite  beneficeit 
liberality  which  the  contemporarv  French  voyagers  of  dis* 
eovery  hail  experienced  from  the  Fnt^lish,  should  not  avail  to 
prevent  the  seizure  of  bimelf,  his  vessel,  and  all  his  papers.  H« 
iiatl  to  encounter  in  (ieneral  |)e  Caen,  recently  appoinifd 
captain-u^encral  of  the  French  st*ttlemenls  beyoiui  the  Cape^ 
Cootl  Hope,  a  nitfiau  whom  it  was  a  disu^race  to  any  povffi- 
meuf  t<»  employ,  but  whom  kin  !»ov<*rnment  rentlereti  itself 
infamous  by  aiietiiuij  in  his  tietestahle  conduct  toward  Capta* 
Fliml«*rs.  If  tliere  he  one  man  who  can  re<jret,  as  if  it  werr  • 
hardship  and  an  injustice,  the  present  detention  in  an  isUixi*^ 
thesouiluTn  mvan,  ot  the  (hen  lin{>erial  Master  and  approver^ 
this  miscn*aiit  IK*  Caen,  let  him  rctul  our  Author’s  narrauvo 
of  bis  between  six  and  seven  years  imprisounient  at  MauriUo®- 
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I  Tl»i>  |>rolr;u’ttHl  villainy  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  Rsi»i|;ru 
I  «i(b  any  preeisiou  iu  the  i\'s|HH'tive  shares  to  the  several  co-ope« 

I  rtiiui;  ettUNOs.  I'lu'  faptain  attiihiites  it  chielly  to  the  |>ersonal 
I  owliceol  De  i"'acn,  uhose  an;jer  ami  reveni^e  were  excited  by  a 
spirited  ami  unbeiidinii;^  conduct  in  the  lirst  days  of  his 
I  cotmminieations  \^ith  this  detestable  tool  in  othce.  Much  may, 

I  perliaps*  In'  uschIkhI  to  such  a  cause;  hut  ue  can  have  no 
^  doubt,  after  \ihat  has  h«M'n  sinm  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Fnnch  (lovernment  arro^atcnl  for  Uaudin  the  discoveries  of 
Fiipilers,  that  that  liovernmenl  had  a  chief  hand  and  interest 
in  bit  iniquitous  detention,  (*speciHlly  when  it  is  considercii  that 
Ilf  a  as  plundered  of  some  of  the  documents  of  his  voyage,  and 
that  it  was  privately  told  him  (though  he  seems  to  have  doubled 

I  II)  that  bis  charts,  put  untler  seal  iu  the  government  oHice  of  the 
Island,  were  taken  out  and  copied. 

Our  Author’s  detail  of  the  vexations  he  en«lured,  of  his  vain 
I  ipplicatious  and  representations,  of  his  glimmerings  of  hope 
I  somoliiiies  excited,  to  he  followed  hy  the  indignation,  and  then 
I  tlif  dt*?  poll  den  cy  of  disappointment,  of  his  literary  and  scientific 
I  occupations.  Ids  various  soidal  intercourse,  and  the  long  sue- 
i  ct‘»idoii  of  his  painful  feelings,  will  be  read  with  mneli  iiit(T<»st, 

I  and  much  indignation,  especially  against  the  iiiiftvling  and  most 
f  unprincipled  tyrant  whom  l)e  Cat*n  perliaps  diieetly  obc^yed, 
I  but  ('crtainly  tlid  not  displease,  in  the  whole  proreecling. 

file  ApjxMidix  contains  a  systematic  compendium  of  the 
Botany  of  Terra  Australis,  hy  Mr.  Brown,  naturalist  to  the 
loyaffe,  who  remained  in  New  South  Wah^s,  with  Mr.  Bauer 
I  tla*  natural  history  painter,  tMghtecn  months  after  the  Coin- 
inaiuhr's  departure  for  Kiirope,  in  the  expectation  of  his  re* 
turning  with  another  ship  to  complete  his  examination  of  the 
coast.  Mr.  Brown  says  that  his  materials  for  a  Flora  of  Terra 
Au««tralis  amount  to  about  4200  speedes. 

There  is  also  an  important  pa|>er  by  the  Captain,  *  On  the 

I  ‘mors  of  the  compass  arising  from  attractions  witliin  the  ship, 
‘  and  others  from  the  magnetism  of  land,  with  precautions  for 
‘obviating  their  eflec^ts  in  marine  surveying.’  A  long  and  most 
patient  series  of  ohsc^r  vat  ions  and  reflections  on  the  |»erplexing 
difliTcnces  in  the  quantity  of  variation  as  indicated  at  the  very 
aame  s|>ot,  and  nearly  the  same  time,  upon  a  change  in  Uie  di« 
ccciion  of  the  ship’s  head,  or  a  change  of  the  situation  of  the 
compacts  in  the  ship,  led  him  to  a  solution,  in  the  influence  upon 
|bo  neeille,  of  the  magnetic  state  of  tlie  iron  in  the  ship, — an 
influencv  varying  ac'cording  as  that  magnetic  iron  was  by  the 
changing  positions  of  the  ship,  placed  more  or  less  in  or  out  of 
^b^cidence  with  the  meridian  ol  the  earth’s  magiietisui. 

The  charts  of  the  atlas  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  well  eo« 
P^ved.  Id  point  of  correctness,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  tha 
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▼«»ry  m.ty  bf*  s:iir|  (►{  i**,  tbut  (bf-y  nrp 

to  the  be<t  exiMtinsj  hyrlros^rapbiciil  flolineatiAn^  of  (ii^Uit 
reifion^. 

Th^re  are  a  number  of  •liofbt  Init  «j>iritr(l  lareje  etrIiinnio( 
•insrul.ir  planf'<,  from  (he  flrawinsfs  of  Vlr.  Haiier,  >%boa<‘  eminent 
rxrellenee  in  bts  Heparfmenf  *h  so  well  known. 

fiesides  nine  beantifiiliy  ensT^ived  landscapes,  from  (he  (Inn* 
inifs  of  Mr.  \V .  Westall,  there  are  pot  on  (wo  larj^e  double 
sheets,  nearly  thirty  longf  well  ens^raved  stripes  of  coast,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  V'anco!iver’s  atlas.  A  niimher  of  yetn 
since,  there  were  published,  from  Mr.  VVestalTs  drawings  tiken 
in  this  voyat^e,  nine  heniitifiil  plates,  as  part  of  an  intended 
series,  under  the  title  of  foreifljn  scenery,  the  discontinnatieo 
of  which  we  have  always  resjrettcd. 

Art.  V'l.  .Srrwow.f  oa  t/tr  fnost  mtportattf  licKfrinn  of  the  (insprl; 
compr«*hen<linjj  ihc  I'rivilrv^ps  an<l  I)iit»eH  conneclod  with  the  IWlid 
of  those  f>f»ctrinoH.  liy  j.  'fhornton,  2  V'ols.  1 2mo.  pp.  i8l>, 

J  JAV'INff  already,  on  several  occasions,  sfiven  our  n'com- 
*  ■  mendation  to  \lr.  I  hornton's  very  useful  publications^^ 
need  now  do  little  more,  than  announce  (he  present  vo|uiue«, 
which  exhibit  the  same  unpreteudinsf  hut  not  trivial  cxrolIcB- 
eies  which  di'stiniX'iiNiicd  their  precursors.  Mr.  Thorii((»n*H  Set- 
mens  are  characteristically  pastoral,  and  therefore  they  irr 
neither  controversial,  nor  inHat«»d  by  a  misplaced  attempt  to  hr 
hne.  VVe  mic:l»l,  indeed,  sufijQfest  to  .Mr.  'I  horuton,  »hellKt, 
in  sermons,  a  manner  somewhat  less  ‘▼eucrnliyin^ 

some  points,  both  of  dtxtrine  and  of  practice,  and  a  style  «t 
thou^iit,  we  do  not  mean  less  natural  or  more  labonrcil,  but  yet 
perhaps  niorc  painfully  elicited,  would  not  excite,  usefully, 
a^reater  attention  iu  the  re.ader,  and  leave  a  more  distinct  iud 
dchnite  iinpn  s-.i  >n  on  the  memory.  .\  minister  wliose  cmioftt 
seriousness  of  spirit  and  consistency  of  conversation,  ifi'f  tt» 
•very  word  whirli  he  utters  amont;  his  own  people  its  hdl  *■* 
pression  ar.<l  ertert,  may  he  indu(*ed  to  rely  t<Mi  far  upon  tbt 
impression  and  etTert  of  the  very  same  wonls,  when  piTUsisl  iw* 
arconipaniod  with  the  incalculable  auxiliary  of  personal  charirtiv 
The  preacher  mho  is  known  to  bt'  himself  in  a  hiuh  dopv 
iiniier  the  indueiice  of  the  motives  he  ursjes  upon  his  ln'tref>** 
neerls  only  repf'at  a  passac^e  of  the  sacred  volume,  altcndisl 
some  natural  and  obvious  comment,  to  awaken  the  most 
and  favourable  teelinijs  in  the  minds  of  his  acctistomcd  audiroOf' 
the  f’ki<juence,  the  suasion  are  tacit,  the  words  employtd 
known  to  be  les'-i  than  the  intentioo  of  the  speaker,  otul  ielt 
be  less  than  the  sentiment  of  the  hearer  ;  but,  to  tht*  stranjTCtt^ 
the  reader,  tiie  text  and  the  coiuoiciit  are  ouly  worth  i'* 
as  the  hare  words  coutiiD. 
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PiHliAivi  it  n/tffht  he  statetl  as  a  f^onoral,  th^nt^h  oorlaiiiU  no' 

I  uni't'fsal  niU\  that  the  e»Vort  oi  min^i  haUitiiaUy  ntaiie  h)  a 
iifticluT  i»»  hiv  ow«  to  protluee  impression  on  his  hearers, 

u>  in  »**  inM'rse  pro|>ortio*i  to  the  inrtuenee  of  his  |>«'raonai 
chtrat'ter  :  Ke«l.  xii,  11.)  If  this  heat  all  t  me,  it  \s\\\  follow, 
(hit  the  illsvoorst's  cA'  the  most  eminent  and  etVioienl  ministers 
of  iliritospel,  if  printe«l  nearly  as  they  wem  delivered,  will  often 
niffrr  tro;n  a  eomparison  w  ith  those  of  preachers  very  inferior  to 
(htw  ill  pi»itivr  usefulness  at  hamr^  and  in  the  most  importiint 
|ifrsonal  and  ministerial  qnaliheations.  It  remains  then  to  he 
,ug^HitiHl  to  those  who  enjoy  the  happy  and  inealcniahle  advan- 
tjjf  of  s|>eakint:  amonc:  the  }>eople  of  their  charts,  a  lant^ag^e 

Iahioh  posx'sst’s  the  his:h  sic^nitleanee  imparlfni  to  it  by  the  emi- 
Bcnce  of  thi  ir  charaeter,  and  the  sincere  sohstinity  of  their 
minner,  that,  when  they  atldress  the  public  which  knows  them 
not,  or  knows  iliem  hut  imperfectly,  the>  arc  then  iisin^  a  lan- 
pim*  of  a  really  lower  im|HUi,  tlie  elTeet  of  whieh  must  he 
rstimaltxl  only  from  the  average  dec^radation  of  i^hristian  |>ro- 

hsSKM). 

Our  readers  w  ill  pereei>e  from  their  titles,  that  these  Sermon* 
vomposi'  n  eonnoeied  sprit's  of  topics,  the  fii*st  volume  passing 
ovor  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  liospel,  the  second,  ndatinp^ 
moTv  to  matters  of  ('’hrislian  cv|ierienc*e  and  conduct.  The 
ilisNuirses  in  the  first  solume,  are  on  The  lVi\ine  Authority 
nf  (lie  Scriptures  —  The  Duty  of  searching  the  Scripture* 
—  The  SiHte  of  Man  h*  Nature  —  Snlxation  wholly  hv 

I  *  *  * 

I  finiv — Christ  our  Hi^hic»ousness — i^’lirisl  our  Passover — 
I  Chri>i  our  Interci'ssor  —  On  Repmeration  —  Sanctiheation  — 

I  .V(lo])(ion — Christian  Fellowship — Communion  with  liod — Tlie 
I  CliriMian's  last  Victory — The  Happiness  of  the  Saints  hi  a  s«- 
I  |>ira(e  Stale — T’he  crt^neral  IU*surrection.  'I'boM*  of  the  sei'ond 
I  'olume,  are  on  T  he  Deceitfuli»<‘ss  of  Sin — vloaus  Ciirist  the 
I  ;Tetl  Deliverer — T  he  Daiitrer  of  ncclectin^  the  ijTeat  Salva- 
I  lion  The  aj^crruvaied  Evil  and  awful  Consequences  of  Ltilielief 
— ('on\ersion — Forpvtiiu'ss  of  Sins  —  The  Teaching;'  of  the 
^  Holy  Spirit — Warning  acainst  the  Love  of  the  World — Wak4i- 
b  liilness  apiiiist  the  (jrcat  EnenQy — T  he  Necessity  of  Holiness — 
^  goml  Conscience — A  cood  Hojie — Christian  Fortitude  — 
I  f'liristian  Frwdouj — TTie  Pe»*srverance  of  tlie  Salofs. 

!  riio  following:  quotation  is  iakeri  Iroiu  the  Sermon  oo  the 
I  Intmossion  of  (^hrisi. 

*  fho  intcrr(»ssior.  of  at  ti»r  riphl  hand  of  Ciod  ought  to  inakv 

dctiiit'd,  luiaaiinU'ti,  and  zralous  iii  tbv  profession  of  hi*  gosp«*l. 
many  bear  his  iiuimt,  vuo  neither  x^ear  hife  image,  nor  kec‘p  hit 
f^mmands.  DreJuiiiiL'  lh«-  riiiieule  of  the  srornei,  auh  the  pt  raecutioi 
I  ihf  uiigfully,  (4(;  not  go  forth  without  ine  camp  to  follow  the 
'•{Ham  <•(  .valvation,  lieariiip  nis  m  proaclu  A  Uimd  Uuie-seiving  spirit 
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caits  dislionour  U|><*n  What!  <lld  he  to  fcdrem  irt,  inc  I 

fcrj^et  hiH  >«ol<*mn  promi%#- ?  Did  ho  Iravr  the  arduous  work  unlint<ik«<)f  | 
lias  hr  tortriied  hi%  claim  t<»  our  j^rautiKio  and  obedience?  Ibd  he  j 
icetni  inU»  the  grave  to  moul<l*T  there  and  see  corruption?  ('hrislitoi,  j 
)ou  know  both  wiiere  he  is,  and  wh;*t  he  is  doing.  The  ryet  of  | 

uiuierstamiiiig  eidiglitened  by  the  anointing  ot  the  Spirit,  you  see  hiia 
clothed  with  ligl>(  and  glory,  continually  carrying  on  ids  gracio« 
metliai ion,  to  aiiv  lin  e  your  b«'sT  interests.  And  while  he  acknoa  i<%.  I 
you  U  lore  (ohI,  wdl  you  *iot  r»penly  conUss  him  before  men?  While  be 
sutcessfully  pleads  your  t  auM*  in  heaven,  nlll  you  not  boldly  plead  bn 
cause  oil  earth  ?  I.et  it  be  made  maiiitest  whose  you  are,  and  wliomyoo 
serve.* 

^Ir  Thoniton’s  .^ermona,  boHuleheins^  read  in  tlie  f.iinily  and  the 
closet,  will,  ae  (im.'/i  iiot,  r‘xlen^ivcly  ahl  the  important  lalnnus  I 
of  thos(‘  laymen  wIki  roatl  sermons  in  the  villages  of  their  neigii-  | 
hourho^nl.  | 


Alt.  V'l!.  I.  f vcrr-trnwt,  .V/oiti/,  and  j^ntiqunrian,  madf  j 

during  a  I'onr  through  the  l*vrei’.ees,  South  of  France,  Swil/.eiU»(l,  j 
the  whole  fd  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  m  the  N'ears  I  SI  4  ami  Ui5.  | 
By  John  .Miltojd,  Jun.  in  i  V’ois.  «vo,  1 1.  Is.  ISIS.  j 

t.  A  pu’t:ire.%(fnr  lour  I'rentr,  Suifierlca'i,  on  the  Hankt  f 

tht'  RJiinr^  and  tkn/'ii^h  Rart  tht  Xetherf(Ui(h :  in  the  i  eer  lilO. 
Svo.  lvSl7. 

]%  f  1^-  MiiTord  com[>!ainH  of  consKlerahle  rlrflirwlty  in  thf 
lection  of  ‘  n  tith*  [ms'c  to  his  wmk,’  and  \fe  cannot  foibcir 
jrayin^  that  the  infelicity  of  his  choice  dl**.i:irlvtntly  ilhistratea  flif  i 
sincerity  of  his  complaint.  has  written  an  entertaining  Hook, 
and  has  minified  with  a  large  portion  of  nvatter  which  is  mcrrlf 
amusing,  somelhiiig  both  of  ol>soryation  and  description,  whWb 
is  of  more  permamciU  yaliie.  Hut  the  praise  which  heclaiiwH 
of  a  much  loftier  kind  ;  he  in  rites  us  in  Hs  title  to  a  rich  and  »• 
trilectu.ll  feast,  and  we  certainly  cannot  say  that  ir>  this  particihr 
he  has  l>een  very  hospttalde  in  his  entenaiiimeut.  If  by  *  monl 
‘  observations,’  he  simply  means  reference  to  manner#,  wf 
admit  that  he  Inis  fairly  enough  redeemetl  his  pletlgr,  thowgh  Hr 
has  used  the  word  in  an  equivoc.i)  sense' ;  hut  in  its  larger  tp* 
plicathm  and  more  important  inage,  we  find  very  little  thti  » 
not  excessively  common -place.  Neither  can  we  compinw** 
him  on  the  ‘  literary  aiul  antiquarian’  skill  exhibited  in  tk 
volumes  before  us ;  the  literature  is  very  slight,  and  the 
quorianism  mit  qaite  on  a  k'vH  w  ith  tliat  ot’  the  local  ‘  tours*  ^ 

‘  guides,’  Lt'aving,  however,  Mr.  M.’s  unfortunate  title-poC^^ 
•nd  adve  rting  to  his  volumes  oil  the  ground  of  their  own  mcri^ 
are  fully  disposed  to  give  them  tlieir  dne  praise  of  coiWHW* 
eating  some  iafonnation  and  much  ainusemeut.  ^Ir.  Mil^^‘ 
rontc  was  admirably  chosen  ;  leaving  ont  the  en'ry-d-y 
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jf  the  \^ell-uorn  track  of  common  touri>(«,  he  '»trnck  at  oi>ce 
inlu  the  !»»*arl  of  the  mo^t  interesting^  scciu's;  followtMi 
Wflliii^toirs  army  from  the  Acloiir  to  Toulouse,  vislte^l 
Baunleaiix,  sojourned  in  t!»e  Puenmn's,  erossetl  the  south  of 
Fraiur  to  Tonlon,  made  his  observations  in  tlie  neij^hhourhood 
of  lieiieva,  and  entered  Italy  by  the  rt>ad  over  Mount  Ct'fiis. 
His  Italian  tmir  was  equally  well  arrantt^'d;  through  Pie«liiioi»t  ha 
travelled  to  Genoa,  and  thence  by  sea  to  l^^g^horii,  and  the  island 
of  filha,  at  that  time  the  r<*sidence  of  \at)oleon  ;  his  route  tiieii 
Irdhim  throneb  Pisa  to  Uotne,  and  its  vicinity,  and  ultimately 
(0  Naj>k*s.  his  return,  lu'  passecl  throiii^h  Florence  to  Bo- 
loj^na,  nhcre  he  found  Murat  and  his  start',  pre'parin^  for  ho»- 
uhties  against  the  Austrians,  ami  was  in  consequence  com|H'Ued 
taliiru  Uijck  to  Ancona,  whence  he  sailed  to  Venice.  Throui^h 
Paiiua  and  Brescia,  he  n^aclnsl  Milan,  and  after  visiting  the  lino 
lake  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  ('oiiu),  crossed  by  the  Simplon 
roiii  into  Suitzerland,  returning  home  by  the.  Uhine,  through 
Holland  and  t'ne  Netherlands.  This  interesting  journey  was 
not|vrformed  hastily,  nor  carelessly.  Mr.  Milfonl  travelled  in 
a  Icisun'ly  manncT,  and  made  pauses  of  considerable  length  at 
the  more  important  stations.  He  seems  to  liave  employed  bis 
linu*  actively  and  judiciously,  and  be  communicates  the  result 
uf  his  vations  in  a  style  which,  though  neither  very  classical, 
Dor  rt'inarkaldy  correct,  is  perfectly  free  from  the  two  extremes 
of  vulgarity  ami  atlcctation  :  he  describes  distinctly,  though 
without  {XHlantry,  be  narrates  with  great  vivacity,  and  if  he  docs 
not  keep  the  intellectual  (acuity  intensely  on  the  stretch,  yet  he 
never  siifVers  the  attention  to  tire  and  sleep.  We  may  add  to 
thh,  that  though  his  facetiousness  is  generally  a  little  deficient 
m  richness,  his  good  humour  and  alertness  of  mind  very  Huf- 
liciently  supply  tlie  alisen^e  of  more  racy  qualities  :  no  man  w'ill 
md  his  I  ot»k  without  wishing  to  have  been  his  fellow  traveller. 

In  Fehruai  v,  1^14,  Mr.  Milibrd  had  the  gratification  of  first 
witnessing  active  measures  feu*  human  destruction  upon  an  ex- 
t**nsive  sr  ale,  in  the  operations  which  terminated  in  driving  the 
ItciicIi  across  the  Adour. 

Atler  having  paswd  half  an  lK*ur,  ridinn  on  a  hill  situated  iniu)e<lk 
alH)ve  a  hatt»  rv,  which  was  tiring  at  a  I  rcnch  Irigatc  in  the  Adour, 
y ''tre  ^ll^covt‘rcd  hy  the  cnenu  ;  who,  wivliin<»  to  dislodge  us,  iM’gaii 
ln»in  ihfji  gun-l>i»ats  a  showti  ol  giapc-shol,  which  1  IouimI  tailing, 
ind  (ligi;ing  upilkc-cauh  in  every  direction  around  us.  This  new  scene, 
I  Criiicss,  neither  suited  my  notions  ot  reconnoitring,  nor  ilic  sensations 
^  niy  while  chargei,  which  had  been  iny  C(»uip:uuon  e\tr  since  I  left 
l'»nugal:  he  began  prancing  about,  with  evident  marks  of  bi’ing  uncom- 
the  result  was,  we  both  had  enough  of  it,  and  I  galloped  away 
the  pru-iy  niiil  1  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  sec  ure  iVrmi  all 
*vuvlty.  1  understand  this  sudden  mancruv’re  a^orded  a  gcxjd  laugh  lo 
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my  military  companions,  hut  f  must  )  e<;  them  to  rrcolloct,  tint ‘‘ 
m'etoit  fiu  mim  metirr  and  if  in  the  character  of  an  amateur  a  miiti^rc 
•hot  had  rcaciiCfl  me,  1  should  neither  have  had  Honour  or  (dory  fn. 
graven  on  my  toml>-sione.  This  gallop  constituted  the  S'holcul  m| 
*•  acftie  urnirrs''  liurint;  the  campaii^n.’  pj».  >,  6. 

At  Pan,  .Mr.  Milford  w2l^  iniich  atnnsod  by  the  int^eniotii 
tihe.ne  of  a  mutilated  Prenrhman,  sfbo  obtained  a  livelihood  bt 
the  docility  of  his  dosj.  'I'hc  animal  had  been  taiifirtit  tojoinhis 
master  in  the  chorus  of  a  sotv^ — siinsf,  of  course,  not  by  tb« 
canine,  hut  the  biped  performer — of  which  each  stanza  termi* 
nated  ill  //oir-iro»r-iroir.  'I'his  leads  to  the  narration  of  tbf 
following  instance  of  animal  sai^arity. 

‘  T  will  hen*  mention  a  sajaeious  do;:;  winch  I  frerpumtly  saw  at  iW 
Piaz/a  do  >piizna  at  Home,  where  he  took  liis  station,  and  peitrivii^ 
any  one  staiul  ‘^tdl,  used  to  look  him  full  in  the  fare  and  hei;in  to  htri. 
Jn  th  is  formulalde  manner  he  accosted  me  one  d.iy  a-»  I  was  convcrNHf 
with  an  old  priot,  who  had  lon^  been  re«fidcnt  at  Home,  anil  was  wrll 
arnuainfed  with  the  Hoc's  sicacity,  and  informed  me  that  the  only 
to  cel  nd  of  him  was  to  cive  loin  a  piece  of  money  called  a  hiocco,  cqiul 
r«>  an  Knch'^h  penny.  1  his  1  dwi  by  thrtovinjj  ii  (*n  the  ground,  as  the 
mo*'!  prudent  meilunl,  the  animal's  countenance  rather  denoting 
wess  than  gooil  nature,  lie  immodistely  UM>k  it  in  his  mouth,  ird 
till  nine  the  cuirner  of  an  adjacent  street,  oiUereil  a  bakoi’s  shop,  wberf 
he  sioodi  on  his  himler  h  i»s,  de^xisiting  the  money  on  the  counter,  aid 
received  a  ^mall  loaf  in  niurn,  with  which  lie  walked  off,  to  my  gre^t 
smusi  ment  and  admiration,  d  his  dog  w  as  m  excellent  case ;  and  <w 
inquiry  I  f<  und  he  came  on  a  similar  cv [’edition  almost  every  day  la 
the  wet'k  to  this  baker’s  shop.*  pp.  37, 

H  is  excursions  antoni;  tin;  Pyrennees  are  :simply  hut  agreeably 
described.  On  one  occasion  he  appears  to  have  been  iu  consi- 
der.ible  danger,  his  horse  having  fallen  with  him  on  the  brinl 
of  A  fearful  precipu  e. 

‘  On  my  relating  this  atlventure,  one  day,  afior  dinner,  to  iwomihury 
iViemiM  at  rouUiuse,  they,  with  grave  irony,  offered  their  comlolcncf  « 
“  the  perilous  adventures  ami  halr-brcudih  escapes  I  hail  passes!  !**  I* 
IS  true,  th.it  one  of  these  officers  ha«i,  within  the  hist  four  vean,  btti 
sliipw recketl  twice,  under  some  peculiar  circumstanci^s  of  distress; 
the  other  had  become  so  familiar  w  ith  disaster,  having  been  n  pcaicd'y 
shot  through  dirf'en'iu  parts  of  the  body,  that  his  iuiimaie  friends  gave  bi« 
the  name  of  Mdjttr  CiUUnder*  p.  50. 

At  Toulouse,  Mr.  Milford,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  regtled 
hiiiisclf  on  A  dish  of  frogs  *.  at  >lontpidier,  he  pronoiiiic<s  i 
merited  eulogiutn  on  tlie  roads  of  Languedoc.  .At  Touh»r 
meeting  witli  a  rebuff  from  an  officer  to  whom  he  ap]>lic<!  fee 
permission  to  visit  the  dock-yard,  he  rather  saucily  repliwl  th** 
having  ‘  seen  the  arsenals  of  Plymouth,*  he  had  travellcil  tf 
Toulon  *'  on  purpose  to  form  a  comparison.*  .Vt  Lyous  ^ 
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■  tho  entrance  of  the  Oount  Artois,  Alior  his  Tisil  to 
(hf  south,  ‘  aiui  oas  surpriso^l  nt  tho  «|>|'aront  cohlnoss  of  tho 

■  *nv»'|>tion  Uo  mot  with.’  Wo  fh>  not  h^ol  it  nooo'^s^ry  to  make 
iDV  o\ir»ot  from  his  r»’[1potion«  on  ituittinc  Franco;  thoy  nro,  in 

"  iruth  *som«‘uhat  htit  \\o  I'orh'Otly  »cct>r(i  with  him,  in 

i  fflWriniT  tho  sooptioism  too  provalont  in  that  ootintry,  to  tho 
oi  rriHlitiinr  tho  onormous  imposture's  of  tho  llomish 
M>U'in.  At  ttfuo.i.  tio  ri»nls  what  must  cortainh  ho  <  onsich'iYd 
ns  •  |»rohiu.ious  oiirios.ty — 'a  most  sahiaMo  (tt'rok  rf*m<tin  of 
*  the  a  hoait  of  Fi/e  /iiNx  in  cranito  !*  llis 

Miv  at  Fill!  ]»rv>oun*4t  him  nothing:  more'  tlian  the  sii^ht  of 
I  XnjHiltsui.  At  Fiss.,  ho  hoard  a  wondorhd  or^an,  uhioh,  aiuon^ 

5  oUuT  o\lr  loriliuary  sounels,  imitatoei  ^  tho  cavkiinij  of  (inck$ 

1  ‘  find  (/Of  KO.'  At  Romo,  uhero  Mr.  Milford  made  a  oonsielor- 
I  ibl('  st.iv,  lio  sooms  to  liavo  mado  tho  host  possible  uso  of  hia 
I  time,  hvu  as  his  statomoiits  rofor  to  ohjocts  familiar  to  j^rnernl 
!  renders,  wo  shall  not  rofor  to  them,  nor  to  the  dosoriplions  of 
J  evrrmonies  whioh  aro  oqually  woli  known.  In  the  midst  of  one 
ot  the  most  solonm  oolohraiions,  in  St.  Peter’s  churoh,  Mr. 
I  M.’s  i;r,»vi(y  was  nearly  ovoreome. 

‘  Ho  holint^s*'  happi'nod  to  l>lo\v  his  ikjso  ;  this  was  an  artaii  of  great 
ffiomonl ;  u)i  one  <»i  his  ullendants,  uflei  bowing  nearl\  to  the  ground, 
t.vk  the  handkerchief  from  his  hand,  and  placed  il  on  a  chair  with  all 
I  due  u‘\en'tu  e.’ 

tin  one  occasion,  Mr.  Alilford  was  happy  cnoui^h  to  obtain  the 
dglit  of  a  miraculous  R(imbino^  at  the  triflings  expense  of  a 
pHkft-handkorchiol,  dexlrously  extracted  from  his  pocket. 
Mull  liern ini’s  statue  of  St.  Hiuno,  lie  is  perfectly  enchanted  ; 
«nd  proposes  to  ‘  Rn>  man  whose  tempe  r  is  subject  to  be  ruffled 
‘  by  passion,'  that  he  should  ‘ /ri/ to  got  this  master-piece  of 
‘  Hulptiirc,'  for  the  purpose  of  contemplating  the  mildness 
wd  tranquillity  of  its  countenance,  and  of  thus  rendering 
unnecessary  ‘  all  f»iture  corrections  of  the  irritabilities  of 
‘tnnper!'  Much,  however,  as  Mr.  Milford  found  to  awaken  hiff 
>dmiration,  he  also  met  with  many  objects  which  excited  his 
diiirust ;  surrounded  by  the  sisrns  of  more  auspicious  days,  he 
A  uldened  by  the  contrast  which  they  presented  to  present 
t*o>fs.  '|'b(k  splendid  palaces  degraded  by  the  want  of  interior 
deinlinoNS  and  comfort  ;  the  grass  growing  in  tfie  deserted 
'‘trffts;  the  m.i/  aria  extending  its  baneful  efI’ecU  within  Uie 
Walls  of  Rome;  the  wasUsl  and  corrupted  (Kipulation  of 
^  *  Ktornal  City  — ail  these  be  noted,  and  has  expressed 
bioiHfh  nsipecting  tliera  with  much  right  ieeliDg.  The  sight  of 
I  Pontine  marshes,  onoe  rich  with  cultivation,  but  now  reeking 
J*'tli  va}x)urs,  dang<‘rous  even  to  the  |ias8Uig  traveller,  calb 
I  ‘®rtl»  his  regrets.  Id  tho  approach  to  Naples,  be  waa  struck  by 
1  Voi.  ^'2  1 
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tlu'  contrast  between  the  monotony  and  dnlness  which  seemed  I 
to  besot  every  tiling  Koniun,  and  the  Neupolilun  *  noise,  ^ayet?  I 
‘  bustle,  and  confusion.'  'I'he  stret?ts  are  crowded  by  L*.u/.arooi  I 
anti  carriat^es,  anti  an  air  of  liveliness  anti  motion  st'einsuiiiverul  || 
'riie  siirroiindiiii^  scenery  of  Naples  is  probably  unrivalled:  || 
the  decorations  of  its  encliaiitin;;  bay,  the  aw  lid  t^lories  yf 
Vesuvius,  and  the  fine  character  of  the  country  in  the  vicinai;r  H 
of  this  attractive  capital,  with  tlie  various  remains  of  antiquity 
in  private  collections,  and  the  more  impressive  relics  ol  Pom. 
peii  and  lierculancinn,  arc  distinctlv  and  ay;reeid)iy  described 
W  e  must,  however,  use  tin*  freetlom  id’  hinting,  tliut  if  our  Auibor  I 
has  not  painted  rather  hic^hly  in  his  account  of  the  vi>it  to  the 
crater  of  Wsuvius,  his  courage  must  have  gained  streiij^th  since 
the  ruiiniiip^-away  scene  at  St.  .lean  de  laiz.  At  Florence,  onct 
the  favoured  seat  of  art  and  commerci*,  and  still  retainin:;  mucb 
of  the  ht'uiity  and  ma&2;niticence  which,  in  happier  times,  adorned 
the  city  of  the  Medici,  Mr.  Milford  seems  to  have  employed  sii 
wet‘ks  very  uetively  and  much  to  his  satisfaction.  I lis  various 
descriptions  of  wiirks  of  art,  though  not  very  scientific, and  though 
straiii^ely  iindiscriminatin^;,  are  yet  pleusini;  and  sutlicieulij 
distinct,  'i'iie  ^looiu  aixl  dullness  of  Venice  were  very  uncon- 
:;cnial  with  .^Ir.  M  .'s  feelinj^^s,  hut  he  made  some  stay  in  that 
city,  and  ubscrveil  every  tiling  worthy  of  note.  Milan,  next  to 
Kome  the  hn*;est  of  the  Italian  cities,  is  passed  over  someabat 
slightly.  .After  a  delit^htful  tour  through  the  country,  in  the 
iieii^hbourhood  of  the  lakes  Maiju;iore  and  Como,  he  crossed  Uic 
Simplon  into  S  witzcrlaml.  The  remainder  of  his  journey,  is  it 
lay  throiii;h  a  iiuieh  freipienled  and  often  described  route,  we 
sliall  puss  over.  Ilis  estimate  of  the  Italian  ebaraeter,  is  slii^htljf 
and  siiperlicially  made  :  the  bibber  orders,  impoverished  by  the 
political  eliaiii^es  and  present  despotism  of  their  ;jovernmt*nts, 
are  inditVerent  to  all  public  occurrences  wliicli  do  not  imnieili-  . 
ately  alUct  themselves  ;  the  middle  classes  are  for  the  most  pirl, 
uetive  ami  industrious,  but  at  Rome  and  Naples,  de))raved  and 
dissipated.  With  respect  to  the  lower  classes,  he  lound  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  South  i‘^norant  and  corrupt  in  the  extreme,  but 
the  po[)nlaee  of  Naples  and  Venice  seemed  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  debased.  Amt  we  fear  that  Ibis  fine  country  and  noble 
race  of  men  must  continue  thus  dei^raded,  until  some  iinlookcd- 
far  event  break  the  felters  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  oppres¬ 
sion.  and  obtain  for  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  rel»- 
jjious  rights. 

'I'he  second  of  the  books  of  wbicli  vve  have  ipioted  the  titles 
the  bead  of  this  article,  contains  the  details  of  a  journey  throui;** 
scenes  which  have  been  made  much  more  tumiliar  to  Enffb^ 
curiosity.  I'lie  Author  travelled  from  Calais  tbrou*;b  Pao*. 
Alouiins,  Lyons,  Nisincs,  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  to  Geneu 
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smi  llie  roiiuuilic  objects  in  ics  vicinity,  tlirou^Ii  Berne  to  Sclmff- 
hauMTiit  iloun  the  Rhine  to  ('olo^ne.  His  object,  in  the 
prrstMit  |mhlieatit)n,  bus  been  not  to  coinmnnicate  Anecdotes,  nor 
10  record  i;enera I  observations,  but,  cbietly  at  least,  to  indicate 
the  most  inlerestint?  and  conspicuous  t'ealures  of  the  scenery  on 
bb  route,  and  ibis  intention  be  lias  very  satisfaetorily  accoiiu 
plislicd.  His  descriptions  present  distinct  images  to  tlie  eye, 
and  wecolliTt  (roin  them  a  very  clear  fi^eneral  idea  of  the  sucecs- 
MVf  objects  to  uliicli  they  refer.  I'lie  followins^  picture  of  a 
Frencli  kitclien  will  atVord  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  Traveller’s 
(aient  ill  tiie  Fletnisb  style  of  painting. 

‘  From  ibe  shvii  you  descended  by  two  steps  to  a  plastered  lloor  in  a 
oteot  ru'ji’ed  diseominualion,  and  full  ot  rouuh  pebbles.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  on  the  liiiblthere  is  a  sink  with  plates  and  earthenware  on  ibeir 
(tlges  in  a  leelined  position.  'I’here  is  a  de>k  on  the  left  where  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  kepi,  and  all  the  re(|uisile  wiilini;  peiioi  nu  d.  A  lire  of  wood 
bbzes  upon  the  floor  in  the  centre  ol  the  sidi*  wall,  with  an  occasional 
)ick  and  a  >ort  of  line  on  the  uthc'r.  In  this  flue  round  nobs  are  inserted 
m  which  to  place  the  ashes  from  the  tire,  that  may  serve  as  stoves  l<» 
(ircNs  lluirculiiKii y  varieties.  I  lu  re  is  a  lar^e  dresser  in  the  middle, 
f. ill . I  dielf  ove  r  the  (ire-place  and  candlesticks  on  the  sides  and  half 
burnt  CiUuUes ;  a  few  pewter  and  copper  pans,  with  an  addition  that  a 
Voluptuous  t  picure  mi^ht  not  much  fancy  in  such  a  place,  of  two  or 
ihriT  larue  black  mastiff  do^s  and  as  many  famished  and  mewing  cats. 
iWhintl  the  above  scene  is  a  large  room  encumbered  with  tables  of  deal, 
tthcrcihe  palate  of  the  guests  is  gratified  by  the  dilferent  manufactures 
ol'lhc  kit<  hen.  On  one  side  is  a  door  opening  into  a  stable,  and  over 
these  are  the  bed  rooms:  and  such  is  a  correct  delineation  of  an  inn  of 
noH'condary  note.’  pp.  — ^2?!. 

His  description  of  the  ccbdiratod  scenery  of  Vaucluse  is  inte¬ 
restingly  executeil  ;  wc  can  only  extract  a  portion  of  it. 

*  After  bn  akfasting  at  Morieie  we  liaverscfl  a  moor  of  such  dreary 
and  unpromising  appearance,  as  to  make  us  suspi-cl  that  wc  should  he 
hilt  ill  n  mnnerati'd  for  our  toils  :  but  on  entering  the  rocky  mountains 
•cdrscrlid  one  with  a  circular  base,  as  if  intended  to  pourlray  an  am- 
phitlicalre;  anotlier  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  massy  tower,  over 
»hicli  agi‘s  might  roll  without  efiecling  its  <lecay.  The  mountains  in 
fhtback  ground  had  a  purple  hue  with  ribs  of  bare  rock  projecting  from 
bfir  sides.  'Fhc  Sorgues  flowed  rapidly  at  our  fi’Cl,  vying  with  the 
emerald  in  it^  movi  unspotted  green.  There  were  pastures  on  all  sides, 
*bcn*  the  willow,  thu  poplar,  the  mulberry,  the  almond,  and  the  fjg, 
•rre  growing  in  all  the  profusion  of  vegetHhle  luxuriance. 

‘  Alter  travelling  lor  siune  time  amidst  this  romantic  scenery,  wc  came 

» complete  circle  of  rocks,  from  which  there  was  no  egress  hut  by 
track  we  had  entered.  Here  wc  quiltcxl  the  cabriole  and  walked 
*''the  source  of  ilie  Sorgues,  where,  instead  of  a  limpid  and  murmuring 
vse  In  lield  a  turbulent  and  foaming  stream,  issuing  from  under 
^  o\er-jrching  rock  of  at  least  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  forcing  its 
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n-av  tlow  II  a  lUi’p  ili'scrru  nmuni^st  dark  inu»s  covrrod  wiili  blocks  ^ 


luia\ 


‘  The  tamoijsi  ‘'pring  nl  Holywell  in  Wales  is  nothin"  eoinparcti  «Hk 
the  maj  “ly  ol  \  aueluM*.  A  pillar  i>  placeil  at  its  source,  but  Iiuidaii 
^kill  (ouhl  erect  no  struciure  that  would  properly  ussiinilale  miUi  tke 
L^i^antic  "t'eneiy  anmnd.*  pp.  —  1J^7. 

'1*0  diiU  rent  seclions  oi  ibis  journey  ure  prefixetl  small  nnp* 
of  the  roule,  well  en;;iave(l,  anil  of  conviMiient  reference. 

Mr.  Milford's  volunn^s  are  urnainented  with  vignettes,  from 
wooden  blocks,  some  of  wbicli  are  not  very  interesting,  but  the 
greater  number  are  respeetably  executed,  and  represent  attne- 
live  and  illustrative  scenery. 


.\it.  \Mll.  A  Manual  of  Propheev  ;  or,  a  hhort  coinparaliNe  View  of 
I’rophei'ie^  contained  in  the  Holy  !Sc^lplure^,  and  the  Kveiils  by  whifk 
lhe\  were  tii!tllle<l.  In  which  are  introduced  no’iic  new  ( IhHivatiom 
on  se'ei.il  of  ihein,  and  particularly  on  dilh  rent  Tassanes  in  Isaiah 
and  Daniel.  r>y  the  Kev.  l*cler  lloberl.'',  .\.M.  Svo.  pp.  Pricf 
(»'v.  1 6 IS. 

learned  and  copious  voliuties  have  at  diflerent  time» 
presented  to  tlie  public,  on  the  Fropliecies  of  the 
Old  and  New  'restunients,  some  of  wUieb  have  been  too  costly, 
and  others  too  profound,  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  the  taste 
of  many  theoloi;ieo-politieal  readers.  A  work  on  the  predict¬ 
ions  of  the  Mible,  simple  in  form,  and  moderate  in  price, 
appeariiu'  to  Mr.  Roberts  to  he  a  (Icsideratuiny  he  has  supplied 
the  present  treatise,  the  plau  of  which  we  can  much  better 
apj)rove  tlian  we  can  eommeml  the  manner  in  which  it  ha** 
been  executed.  Ilis  orii^inal  purpose  was,  to  i:;ive  merely  wbii 
.should  appear  to  he  most  elii^ibh*  in  expositions  already  pub- 
lisheii,  ami  w  holly  to  t'xehide  discussion  ;  and  we  wish  he  bad 
adhered  to  this  desic;n.  lie  bus,  however,  ventured  on  tbc 
ditVienlt  task  of  udaptioi'  to  the  propliei'ies  of  the  i'tTipturfs 
some  of  the  events  of  his  own  times,  in  which  we  imagine hk 
labours  will  he  pronounced  as  unsali.sfactory  as  those  of  several 
of  his  pri'deeessors  in  the  same  line,  of  e:nj)loy  nient.  He  if* 
knowledi;cs  his  ohlit^ations  to  Mr.  Faber,  an  author  from  who® 
he  has  borrow «mI  a  eonsiderahle  part  of  the  exceptionable 
terpretalion  whicli  occur.s  in  this  Aluuual :  ho  inis;lit,  we  think, 
have  put  hmisell  uiuler  »he  diieotion  of  a  better  ijuide. 

Mr.  Koherts,  laitldul  to  the  oi»r/o>  whom  he  has  chosen, per¬ 
ceives  in  many  ol  the  |)rophecies,  representations  of  Frencli  In* 
fidelity  and  Adieism  as  connected  with  (he  Revolution.  I® 
oui  opinion,  it  won  hi  Im*  ipiite  as  well  if  wriler'^  of  this  stJ’np» 
woidd  look  for  inlideliiy  and  atheism  in  otlmr  soils  tiun  France, 
and  ill  other  period^*  than  the  era  of  tlu'  Revolution.  H®* 
much  le?»s  inlulelilv  was  thece  iu  that  kim^uom  in  1787,  than® 
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1790?  or,  liow  nuirli  p^reater  was  the  |>revait*iu*e  of  athoism  in 

iMonarchical  France  ?  Infitielily  aiul  atheism 
irf  objects  ol’  our  aversion  not  less  than  they  are  of  Mr.  Faber’s 
ami  ^Ir.  Roberts’s,  and  all  the  other  writers  who  animated  the 
(Tuviilers  a«;ainst  irrclit;ion  in  the  late  war;  but  this  docs  not 
prrfont  us  iVoni  wishini;  that  those  who  undertake  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  scripture  ]»rophecies,  would  enter  u|Hin  it  with 
niimis  soincwhal  more  divesteil  of  prejudice  and  partialities ; 
ar  should  then,  wc  apprehend,  be  told  of  the  infidelity  of  other 
^loople  than  our  late  political  opponents,  and  mip^ht  perhajis  find 
atheism  itself  lurkintr  beneath  the  purple. 

In  pa;;e  I1'3,  ^Ir.  UolK'rts  has  ^iven  us  a  short  f;euealoi'y  to 
which  we  cannot  hut  lake  exception,  ‘  Infidelity,’  he  says, 
‘brinies  on  ignorance,  and  ip^noranee  superstition.’  Wc  would 
rather  siiv,  that  superstition  brings  on  ignorance,  and  ignorance 
infidelity  ;  this  arrangement,  we  think,  includes  the  true  relation 
of  cause  and  elfcet  as  applying  to  the  suhjoet,  and  as  illnstrated 
bv  tlie  facts  of  history.  What  has  produced  the  ignorance  of 
Mich  a  country  as  J^^pain,  but  the  gross  superstition  which  is 
spread  ovtT  its  whole  surface ;  and  what  but  infidelity  would  bo 
dheovered  on  the  removal  of  that  pressure  which  now  hears 
down  the  mental  elasticity  ?  Superstition  jirovides  for  nothing 
Hut  the  performance  of  ceremonies  which  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  understanding  or  the  heart ;  the  most  un¬ 
enlightened  and  the  most  unholy  persons  can  go  through  them 
with  perfec  t  sucress,  and  they  who  conduct  its  rites,  so  long  as 
the  estahlishmcnts  to  which  they  are  attached  can  be  kepi  up^ 
would  he  as  well  satisfied  with  the  geniidcxions  of  an  antotnatom 
IS  with  the  kneeling  of  human  creatures.  Let  the  pence  keep 
pace  with  the  pater-noster,  and  the  latter  he  said  or  siingatsuoli 
limes  as  superstition  may  command,  and  all  in  its  account 
right.  Hut  if  the  secret  by  which  it  rules  be  discovered,  and 
its  wretched  devotees  find  leisure,  apart  from  the  fctdiiig  of  its 
luihoiiiy,  to  examine  and  to  take  their  own  measures,  what  ran 
hv  expected  to  follow  upon  the  detection  of  such  a  mockery  hut 
the  profession  of  iiitidclity  }  True  religion  was  never  seriously 
^r  {leriiiunently  injured  by  direct  opposition ;  it  is  indeed  from 
tliis  source  that  it  has  drawn  many  of  its  acct*ssions.  So  long 
its  light  is  ti tiding  access  to  the  thoughts  ol  men,  and  its  in- 
Hueiice  in  its  native  character  is  spreading  before  tlM‘in,  it  has 
nothing  to  fear.  Hut  let  it  be  concealed,  let  its  place  be  sup- 
plicil  hy  trains  of  priests  and  cliorisUTs,  by  altars,  and  images, 
•ml  ro.sarit*s,  and  processions  ;  let  the  eye  and  the  c*ar  be  lur- 
nidicd  with  sights  and  sounds,  while  the  understanding  sli‘eps; 
•mi  iiifulelity  will  reap  its  harvest.  lH‘t  tlie  talents  of  Protestant 
"riiors  he  eoiisecrateil  Iti  their  proper  object,  the  exposure  of 
^'clesiastical  dominion  over  mankind  and  the  tendencies  of 
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corrupt  systems  of  reliction  like  the  superstition  of  the  Fiomi^ 
Church  ;  hut  let  them  ahstain  from  a  practice  so  inconsUtent 
with  their  profession,  and  so  full  of  evil,  as  is  the  part  which  too 
many  of  them  have  been  performing  in  whetlins^  the  appetite  for 
war  by  their  d*K!lamations  aj^ainst  ‘a  nation  of  Infidels,*  while 
they  nuintained  a  silence  not  less  remarkable  respectini^  abuses 
and  enormities,  more  injurious  to  truth  than  infidelity  itsell. 

We  cannot  devote  much  of  our  time  to  this  publication,  and 
therefore  place  before  our  readers  some  of  Mr.  Roberts's  cx- 
{)osilions  of  the  sacred  prophecies. 

*  Uanifl,  rh.  xi.  vrrsc  .'Id.  “  And  a  kinj>  ^hall  do  arcording  fo 

his  will ;  and  hr  shall  «‘xall  hin^vlf,  and  mai^nify  him^rlt’  ahf)vo  (or 
as^ainsi)  every  and  khall  ^prak  marvellous  things  (or  fhln;»i  that 

shall  astonish)  a;iainsl  the  tio<l  ot  ;;ods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indig* 
nation  be  acc»)inplisheil  •  tor  that  that  is  determined  shall  be  done*’ 

‘  'fhe  eharafti  r  here  described  is  that  ot  a  ilespotic  power,  whether 
ot  a  nation  or  .in  individual,  which  shall  be  impious  in  its  lan^ua^ 
a;»ain“t  (iod,  ami  sb.ill  poiNpt  r  until  ibe  wrath  ot  tiod  a<»ainst  the  Jc«v 
Niiali  have  accomplished  its  predetermined  purpose,  and  the  extent  itf 
their  aliiiclion.  The  existence  <»t  this  infidel  power,  is  a  token  to  the 
Jews,  that  the  wrath  lU  nounced  against  them  is  drawini»  towanls  its  cud, 
and  their  restoration  to  the  favour  of  fimi  approaching.  .Such  inipiiiy 
as  this,  which  is  here  foretold,  lues  appeared  in  France,  as  a  nation,  and 
in  it-H  chief,  by  their  rejection  of  all  religion.’  pp.  8'J,  S3. 

Ajjain. 

‘  V  erse  38,  30.  “  l>ut  in  his  estate  sliall  he  honour  the  (iod  of  forces: 
and  a<»<Ki  whom  his  father  knew  not  sb.rll  he  honour  with  gold,  and 
silver,  and  with  pr«*cious  stones,  and  pleas.ant  things.  Thus  shall  he  dt» 
(in  the  most  strong  holds)  for  the  protectors  of  forces  with  a  struncf 
god,  whom  he  shall  acknowledge,  (or  cause  to  be  acknowledged,)  and 
increase  with  glory  :  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  rule  over  many,  and 
shall  divide  the  laml  for  gain.” 

*  This  appears  already  to  .i  wonderful  degree  to  h.ivc  been  accom¬ 
plished,  both  hy  that  nation  aiui  iu  chief.  'Fhe  church  of  St.  (ieneview 
was  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  gotls  of  intitlelily:  a  woman  drrst  up, 
m.atfe  the  goddess  of  reason.  I’he  chapel  in  the  Hotel  drs  /nifl/n/rs,  in 
Paris,  was  converted  by  Uuonaparte  into  a  temple  of  Mars;  an  imtgr 
of  that  pagan  deity  pbu  etl  in  it  ;  and  it  was  honoured  with  thes|>oiU(>f 
conquervti  countries,  lie  al^o  pul  his  trust  in  his  itar^or  his  Jortune^ 
to  which  he  lov>ketl  for  his  succis^.  I  he  French  nation  has  also  ciuscd 
these'  deities  to  be-  acknowU-elged  ;  it  has  set  its  generals  over  kingdoms 
and  divided  the  conquered  countries  for  gain,  or  as  a  reward,  by  thf 
veo.iUh  they  could  kuce  trum  them,  »\c.’  p.  S3. 

We  recollectesl,  an  sve  peruseil  tlu*!se  lucubrations,  the  speech 
of  a  certain  ^reat  per*ona^e  on  receivini^  from  the  Arclihisbop 
of  Moscow  the  conse*craieil  ima*^'  of  the  Holy  Serj^ius.  ‘  The 
‘  lianctitieU  image  of  the  holy  Protector  of  the  Russian  artnict, 
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<  1  have  oommandeil  to  be  given  to  the  armeil  population  of 

*  Moscow,  who  are  training  lor  the  defence  ol  their  native 
«  coiintr\.  'lay  he  ol)tain  it  through  his  intercession  before  the 

*  linoiu*  of  God  !'  Had  such  an  incident  as  this  occurrtMl  in  the 
hi?»t(»ry  of  the  ‘  Chief’  ot'  the  Trench  nation,  how  eagerly  would  it 
hjw  btHMi  accommodated  to  the  predictioit !  It  is,  however,  Uic 

of  the  Tm|>eror  Alexander  on  the  approach  of  the  Fn*nch 
toa.wds  Moscow,  who  ‘  did  iltus  for  the  protectors  of  lorcea  with 

*  A  >traiige  god.’ — Ami,  as  to  dividing  countries  for  gain,  have 
the  Trench  nation  been  singular  ?  'They  have  had  both  their 
prtniecessors  and  their  followers  in  that  business. 

.Mr.  Koberts,  ln)we\er,  is  inclined  to  l>olieve  that  the  complete 
arcom[)lishment  by  making  some  owe  false  god,  whether  'lar^ 
or  Fortune,  or  some  other,  an  object  of  public  worsliip,  and 
honouring  it  by  a  shrine  or  image,  literally  adorned  with  jewels, 
h  yet  to  be  ioi»ki‘d  to.  'This,  we  suppose,  will  take  placet*  in 
France,  otherwise  the  unity  of  the  pit*ce  would  not  be  preserv»‘d. 
Ami  (lot's  not  this  appear  ominous  of  change  ?  .\re  the  Hour- 
hons  to  bet'ome  the  patrons  and  heroes  of  intidelity  ?  Or,  is  the 
laU*  Chttf  of  the  Trench  nation  to  leave  the  riK'k  of  St.  Helena, 
that  be  may  again  becoir.e  a  worshipper  in  the  Hotel  deh  In- 
ruiuieh  at  I'aris  ? 


(In  (lie  iiM'asuring  of  the  Temjtle  of  (lod,  Rev.  \i.  I,  '2.  Mr. 
Kohorts  remarks,  that,  ‘  The  use  of  measuring  is,  to  mark  the 
‘  cMent  and  limits  of  the  true  Church  of  (»ud  by  his  word  ;  and 
‘  at  (li(‘ (''ouncil  of  Nitv,  A. I).  3‘25,  this  was  done,  previous  to 
‘  the  corruption  of  the  Church  b)  idolatry  and  Paganism.  The 
‘  limits  of  true  Christi.inity  were  marked,  and  the  true  (’hurcli 
‘  of  ('lirist  dislinguish(Ml  from  those  who  were  of  (ho  ou.er  court; 

*  iliai  i*i,  ("liristians  more  in  name  than  in  truth.*  And  these 
*•>01  ('lirisiians  of  the  outer  court,  are,  he  informs  us,  ‘  here 
‘  cilletl  (ie'utiles,  because  they  are  distinguished  hy  admitting 
‘  idolatry  and  jM*rseention,  which  were  the  great  errors  and 
‘  marks  of  (icntilism.’  If  Mr.  Rob#*rts  will  write  in  this  manner 
''c  cannot  help  it ;  yt‘(  we  cannot  but  offer  him  our  advice  to  l>e 
'fr>  careful  how  he  iii\ilcs  examination  to  the  members  and 
1‘rocerdings  of  the  council  of  Nice,  .V.D.  8*25,  as  the  persons 
"ho  composed  the  ‘  true  Church  of  (Mirist,*  and  the  means  by 
"hicli  its  limits  were  marked.  Idolatry  and  |>ersecutioii,  the 
b**!  leave  to  suggest  to  him,  are  not  less  ‘  the 

‘  Crcai  errors  and  marks’  of  a  ^])iirious  profession  of  Chris- 
(uiiity,  than  of  (lentilisin  ;  and  if  the  Council  of  Nice  was  not 
the  outer  court,  a^  little  was  it  the  temple  of  (lod,  which  cannot 
b*  the  s<vne  of  such  scandals  and  cruelties  as  originated  in  (hat 
‘ni|)erial  Conv(>c‘ation.  We  are  surprised  too,  that  Mr.  Ridierts 
^ouhl  fix  upon  the  sixth  century  (p.  1*2)  as  the  period  when 
(cm|>oral  |K>wer  was  called  in,  and  took  upon  itself  to  euforc« 
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belief,  anH  to  afl<l  a  temporal  to  a  spiritiiul  aiuitbema.  To 
pnrpo^e,  and  witli  i^hat  attention,  can  crrleHi  istH^al  bif^tory  htif 
been  rea<l  by  an  antbor  who  writes  in  fbi'<  mat.iK'.r  ? 

W'e  are  irnly  SJ^I  id  to  relieve  ourselve'i  irom  tne  iinpleMtot 
feelin*^  which  .>^1:011  passag^es  as  the  jirecedtntf  ti.ive  oecasionfd 
u»*,  by  (he  j>eriiSiil  of  sncb  sentiments  as  (be  toltow)n<*. 


‘  'V  >  (ii-maml  roncurjt  nr<*  in  o^nnioii  an<i  belwf,  ortocoQ. 

man»l  a  >ur:‘ n<ler  *.1  ibe  ronscierKe,  i>  in  man  an  assumption  Hjalioliril 
lyrai  ny,  since  ii  is  to  eiijein  iicl  rf  wiinout  conv’  Oon,  atui  man  U»  belie 
his  ronscicnre.  r<=r  tiu  re  can  he  lUi  rnnviriwn.  *’  Te  tar  mimi  U  n&t 
free,  i  n  enjtnii  txdu  f  by  have,  is  to  » r.join  more  ilian  (io<l  himN‘|fh« 
(lone;  l(  r  (jG<b  e\rn  ai  b.>  ju  !ii  monts,  romlemns  those  only  uhohait 
disn*;iard».(l  i>r  fisiscmI  the  )t.'t  an«i  'ufficirnt  groMn«ls  of  hr* lief  which  he 
had  'ji^’en.  I  In*  conflui't  o!  jiistinian,  .in«i  f*t  those  who,  like  liiin,  ba\t 
endeavoured  to  rnlorcc hel.ef,  has  Is'rn  an  insult  li)the  I)eiiy,  as ussuntirj 
an  imnioe.s  luilnuity  ;  and  no  le>s  have  ihry  done  so,  who,  vsitli  a  inoit 
niidiu’ious  impudence,  have  dared  to  attrit>ut(Mlieir  (ioern  s  to  tiic  tiolj 
>p!nl.  without  the  amr  testimony  of  his  pres«M)ce  that  the  .\|K>»iles  had 
111  the  powers  Visibly  bestow  id  by  it.*  pp.  177,  17h. 


Wiiy  should  iiiese  t'xcellent  and  correct  sentiments  he  ren¬ 
dered  in  any  measure  douhtlnl  as  (he  expression  of  the  Author’s 
mind,  by  ilie  ipulif) ini' words' — ‘  ri/>vo/w^e  conctirreiKT  ?’  \\% 
arc  williiiii;  to  say,  “  it  was  an  oversight;”  for  we  leally  are 
most  rphictant  to  suppose  that  this  modificti  !an^iiai;e  wm 
adopted  as  a  sdvo  for  the  outrageous  requisitions  of  (be  llulerj 
of  tlie  Kni'llsb  (Jhurch  durinj^  the  reigns  of  Klizabetb  and  some 
of  lier  successors  ;  thoiii'h  we  ennnot  avoid  this  reflection,  which 
is  fonred  upon  u*s  still  more  by  (he  Author’s  excepting  *  Miu;liD(i 
‘  sinc*e  (be  R»*formation,’  from  (lie  states  to  wbicb  the  power  and 
disposition  of  Justinian  have  descended,  an  exception  iigaiast 
wlticb  we  presume  most  strongly  to  except. 

Our  n‘aders  may  p«‘nise  the  first  five  verses  of  the  fourteenth 
chupti  r  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  then  exercise  their  judgement 
on  tin*  followin';  inti'i  pretation. 

‘  i’hc  soiij*  I  concoiNC  to  ho  cnmpo'sod  in  Hebrew,  and  tlie  subject, 
praise  to  (iimI  ii»r  opomnij  the  prosjx'Ci  of  the  redemption  of  thrir  nalioa 
from  iippivssiuu,  ami  (i»r  the  roi^n  of  the  Mi  s-iah  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
them,  ^ucb  a  >011^,  die  .lews  of  the  empus  c  rtainly  might  sing  ironic* 
diatidy  .iiti  r  ine  French  revolution,  when  universal  loleiation  was  pr> 
claim*  li,  and  the  sub'*t:uu'e  of  it  they  ilid  express  in  \  SClh,  when  they  said, 
“  Tht  ttnu‘  of  our  tna!  i.s  t  ij  irtU,  the  period  of'  our  calamities  u  at 
end”  It  I  -  true  ^bv  wire  r.ot  Christ’ans,  but  still  it  appears  to  rootluS 
they  who  with  ardent  iiopi  and  pure  intentions,  have  looked,  ard  dtHnok, 
for  thi  Messiah,  may  without  iinpr»>priety  bt*  called  tidlowcrs  ol  tin*  Ijnih, 
as  b«  ifstnttwnally  >uch,  and  n*adv  to  be  so  .i»  soon  as  be  is  rrveaW 
t4>  them.  I  hev  who  are  here  called  fust  fruits  tt>  the  l.amb,  may  be 
first  who,  under  his  dispemsiiion,  and  though  not  immediately,  yetbf* 
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trtffiffncf  taught  horc  originally  by  his  (Mispi'l,  and  copied  in  France^ 
king  relieved  from  their  slate  of  humiliation  shall  have  been  con\‘eTte<l- 
t0  ('kristianiiy.*  pp*  IS5,  IS(>, 

If  Mr.  Hohorts  had  compih'd  a  manual  of  proplicoy  m  he 
orifinaHy  pur|>0MHi,  a  iisetul  uork  mig^ht  have  hcen  pro<iuced^ 
the  Ihtttks  of  many  readers  nould  have  awaited  him  for 
rt)(Klen«inij  within  the  compass  of  a  moderate  volume  the  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  most  judicmus  expositors  of  the  predictions  of 
ibe  Bible.  The  comments  of  such  writers  as  Mode,  Vitring^^ 
»wton,  5i.c.  in  an  abridg^tnl  form,  would  he  acivptahle  to  many 
persons  who  have  not  op|>ort unity  or  leisure  to  ueruse  the  wi5ks 
iifthoM'  eminent  authors.  I'o  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Roberts  has 
fxfcuteil  snch  a  compendium,  hut  in  so  limited  a  manner,  and 
the  part  of  tha  work  allotteil  to  unprofitahle  discussion  is  so 
lirgp,  that  we  must  speak  of  tlu'  ])nhlicatiou  Ix'fore  us  in  a  tone 
of  disappointed  feelinjj.  If  Mr.  Roberts  would  pve  ns  a  work 
fveculed  aecordini^  to  his  first  dosi;jn,  we  should,  we  doubt  not^ 
hive  to^ive  a  lefcs  qualified  recommendation  to  bis  labours,  than 
we  an'  prepared  to  lu'stow  upon  this  Manual  of  lVophecy\ 
wrac  parts  of  which,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  occasionally  cxliibii 
Its  Author  to  greater  advantage  than  do  tiie  extracts  that  we 
btYc  copitnl. 


Art  IX.  Thr  Philosophy  of  PliH'vtiuni  rlucldalrd  and  exempli 
by  Readings,  of  the  Liturgy’  of  the  Church,  for  the  I’sc  of  Young 
Cltr"\men  and  bludcnli  uho  are  preparing  for  Holy  Orderv, 
By  Jiimes  Wright,  Public  and  Private  Let  tun'r  on  the  Science  and 
Practice  t»f  Elocution.  8vo.  pp.  37b.  Oxford.  1818. 

^HIS  book  contains  ahundant  evidence,  eilber  that  Mr. 
^  Wright  has  very  much  overrated  his  powers,  or  that  he 
,  ba5  ventured  upon  a  very  iiUelligible  course,  in  onler  to  recom- 
I  mnd  himself  to  a  particular  class  of  individuals,  as  a  teacher  of 
I  flocutioii.  That  he  should  work  himstdf  up  to  rapturous  ad- 
i  nairation  of  an  FiStahlished  Ciiurcli,  among  whose  wealthy  sons 
;  bt  may  hope  to  find  customers,  and  lliat  he  should  indulge  in  a 
I  little  collateral  contempt  towards  less  profit  aide  sectaries,  is  all 
}>erfectly  fair, — quite  in  the  way  of  trade  ;  but  tliat  he  should 
thrust  all  this  upon  the  world,  in  a  very  indifferently  writtea 
ofUvo,  mixed  up  with  a  great  parade  of  !(*ariiiiig,  and  with 
^fry  genuine  proofs  of  comfort  able  ignorance,  upon  theological 
»nd  ecclesiastical  qui^stions,  is  to  quit  altogether  his  proper 
pt>und  ;  to  entangle  himself  among  a  class  of  subjects  which  Vis 
ntcntil  habits  and  acquisitions  have  not  qualified  him  to  discuss, 
■nd  to  bring  himself,  altogelber  without  necessity,  wUliin  the 
vortex  of  a  controversy  which,  we  can  assure  him,  his  book 
witness,  he  docs  not  in  the  least  uodersUmL  Not  that 
VoL.  XI.N.i^.  2K 
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VC  inten<l  to  follow  him  throiij^h  Win  assertions  and  his  ditltm. 
lions.  He  is  welcome  to  affirm,  if  he  can  do  it  Honestly,  aiWr 
reading  his  Bible,  that  the  ‘  British  and  Knsflish  (Miurches  *w«rv 
‘  forraetl  on  the  model  of  that  of  the.  Apostles.  We  litre  to 
objection  to  his  belie viii:^,  with  an  implicit  faith,  all  tlut  tbt 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  written,  or  said,  in  behalf  of  Kpincopicy, 
He  may  even  infer,  by  the  most  exquisite  yet  <lisco¥etad, 

that  ‘  in  these  perilous  times,  Calvanism’  (we  verily  believe 
this  not  to  be  an  error  of  the  press)  *  on  the  one  hand,  and  Uni. 

‘  tarianisin  on  the  other,  continually  sprin^in^  up,  therefort 
‘  gravity,  earnestness,  ami  sometimes  vehemence  of  expressiuo, 

^  as  when  pronouncing  the  Litany,  to  Ire  cultivated,  whether 
in  the  desk  or  in  the  pulpit.'  We  shall  leave  him  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  his  demonstrations.  We  shall  not  presume  to  hint 
that,  after  all,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  knew  what 
Calvinism  nutans  ;  nor  to  hesitate  an  apprehension,  tbit  he 
appears  to  be  happily  ignorant  of  the  somewhat  important  dm 
linction  betwetn  episcopacy,  and  dioceitan  episcopacy;  still  lew 
woultl  we  question  him  too  closely  on  the  accuracy  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  ot  the  Apostolic  ‘  model all  this  we  shall  leave  and  paw 
at  once  to  the  ir.ore  professional  portions  of  his  work. 

If  Mr.  W.  had  restricted  himself  to  a  particular  and  critical  te- 
cilal  of  the  many  admitted  excellencies,  mins[led,  however,  with 
j^reat  defects,  of  the  I/iturj^y  of  the  Lstablished  Church,  he  would 
have  avoided  unprofital)le  controversy,  and  trodden  upon  silf 
and  pleasant  i^rouiul.  He  had,  besides,  immediately  before  bin, 
the  happiest  and  least  controvertible  view  of  his  subject;  the 
excellency  of  the  Litur<;y  considered  in  its  adaptation  toonl  | 
<b‘liver\.  1  be  varit'ty  of  its  style;  the  mingled  beauty  tad 
si’.nplicity  of  its  composition  ;  the  richness  and  the  pregnancy  of 
its  scriptural  and  devotional  matter;  all  these  taken  in  conuex* 
ion  with  the  aclvantaii^es  of  <lress,  attitinle,  situation,  tod . 
charaeter,  assiiiueil  to  the  reader,  mi:;ht  have  alVorded  Mr. 
Wright  an  ample  and  varietl  field  l»olh  for  criticism  and  deoU* 
Illation.  Aild  to  this,  that  ad vantai^oous  for  public  reading, » 
is  the  public  service  of  tlie  Lstablisluuent,  it  is,  with  incoo* 
ceivably  few  exce[)tions,  miserably  read.  'FlTere  is  a  cerum 
coiiventioiKil  b.irdness  ami  pomposity  in  the  manner  of  niort 
cli‘r;;ynien,  while  reading:  the  various  portions  of  the  Liturgy, 
which  tht'V  are  unable  to  lay  aside,  even  in  the  humblest  of  iw 
supplicatory  ilevotions  :  and  this  unhappy  system,  added  to  lb* 
jvalpahle  iiieon;'ruity  of  f^vat^er  hy  booky  always,  to  us  at  lc^» 
inake^  this  part  of  the  f'hiireh  service  nearly  unprofitable.  N**' 
ther  can  we  llvink  that  Mr.  Wright's  plan  will  go  very  ftr  to¬ 
wards  the  Correction  of  this  erroneous  practice;  indejicndeotlj 
of  the  very  awkward  luauncr  in  which  he  delivers  bis  precepts 
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lliere  is  consi(1eral)li' danjjor  of  contracting  unpleasant  stitfiiess 
lad  technicality  in  thus  follouintx  the  steps  of  a  master.  If,  at  a 
certain  ajje,  \'e  fount!  habits  formetl,  ami  the  manner  already 
decidet!,  we  should  he  extremely  cautious  of  eiuleavouring  to 
force  the  individual  into  a  system  altogether  op|H)site ;  and 
ibiMild  pro]>ose  little  more  than  the  correction  of  gross  miscon- 
etpiions,  and  the  grafting  of  necessary  improvements  upon  the 
original  manner.  Wo  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  total 
alteration,  that  did  not  retain  manifest  signs  of  otTort  and  eiabo- 
ration;  and  comparcil  with  this,  almost  every  other  spt^ies  of 
oratorical  error  is  tolerable.  We  have  heani,  generally  without 
dbgusi,  sometimes  with  gratilication,  public  addresses  from  |>er*- 
1009  altogether  without  the  advantages  of  education  or  clocu* 
liontry  training;  but  we  have  very  frequently  been  annoyed  to 
excess  by  the  librated  periods,  the  measured  cadeiu^es,  and 
calculattMl  gestures  of  accomplishe<l  orators.  With  r(^|>ect  to 
public  lecturers  on  elocution,  those  at  least  whom  wc  have 
beard,  have  hi'cii  all  ^  buckram  men  in  one  or  two  instances 
we  have  been  gratified  bv  the  matter  of  their  lectures,  but  in 
their  manner  and  enunciation,  they  have  invariably  he<*ncram|)ccl 
toil  stidened  by  adherence  to  rule  and  system.  We  should  oven 
be  reluctant  to  exercise  a  merely  systematic  control  in  these 
matters,  over  the  young.  Nature  and  passion  arc  always  eloquent, 
ilsays impressive ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  wisest  and  snft'sl  plan 
of  instruction  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  confined  to  the  repn's- 
jion  of  ))alpahle  irregularities,  and  the  correction  of  obvious 
defects,  without  much  interlcrencc  with  those  peculiarities  which 
give  lH)ih  originality  and  piquancy  to  individual  manner. 

Mr.  Wright  enters  upon  his  proper  siihjeci,  by  a  dissertation 
en  what  he  has  been  jdeased  to  call  the  *  I'hilosojihy  of  KIocu- 
*tion.'  We  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  about  the  import  and 
xpplication  of  this  hackneyed  phrase;  Init  we  olyect  to  him, 
that  he  has  given  us  a  most  meagre  history  of  his  art,  and  that 
be  has  scarcely  touched  u|>on  one  ol  the  most  important  in¬ 
quiries  connected  with  it,  the  different,  ainl  in  some  instances 
opposite,  vocal  habits  of  different  nations.  He  begins  with  the 
following  unqualified  assertion  : 

‘  The  improvement  in  the  llnglisli  la!»gua;:e,  wlnrh  so  rapidly  ad- 
’•need  in  ihc  reign  of  queen  Klizabclh.  began  lo  decline  during  the  great 
^fbillion,  in  ilie  year  1042.  The  pre\ ailing  cant  of  ibe  enUiusiasls,  at 
the  linn' of  the  usurpation,  logeiher  \^illi  the  dissolute  manners  which 
*^vrlifd  ihc  reign  of  (’liarles  II,  tended  much  to  le.'-sen  the  value  of  our 
hnpiarc/ 

I  his  is  the  flippant  and  summary  way  in  which  Mr.  \V. 
despatches  the  critieism  of  a  period  which  possessed  some  of  the 
and  ablest  writers  of  his  native  laud.  'I'hc  ‘  cant  ol 

<‘nthusiasm’  is  not  much  more  annoying  than  the  cant  ol 
presuming  ignorance.  Wc  shall  not  defend  the  ‘  dissedute 
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‘  manners’  of  the  Second  Charles  and  his  Court ;  but  ut 
aliall  venture  to  remind  !Mr.  Wrii^ht,  that  to  the  first  of  thoM 
periods  belonged  Milton,  and  to  the  second,  Dryden  ;  and  thu 
those  great  masters  both  of  poetry  and  prose,  have  not  been 
suqiassed  in  their  peculiar  excellencies,  by  any  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  We  shall  not  feci  it  expedient  to  quote  Mr,  W.’s 
comiuents  upon  the  English  language,  any  further  than  to 
apprise  our  readers  that  he  is  of  opinion  *  that  it  is  susceptible 

*  of  very  considerahle  melody  and  harmony,’  and  that  it  •  conn- 
^  bines  the  percussiou  of  the  harpsichord  with  the  prolongation— 

*  tho  majestic  swell  of  the  organ.’  The  following  |)aragraph  is, 
however,  much  too  valuable  to  be  lost ;  and  we  cite  it  as  a  fiof 
apccimen  of  common  place,  aiming  at  affecting  profundity,  ud 
succeeding  in  making  itself  nearly  unintelligible. 

*  Very  little  consi<lerati(Mi  will  convince  the  student,  that  phraseoloc? 
is  composetl  of  certain  inciiihers  or  clauses  which  modify,  and  of  othm 
which  are  nvxlified  ;  and,  by  attending  to  oral  discourse,  he  will  easily 
discover  that  ihcrt*  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  voice,  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  ot  a  proposition,  \s  hich  indicnteseilher  continuation  or  completion. 
As  therefore  the  less  signilicalion  of  one  or  mure  clauses  may  be 
re>traincd  or  altered,  by  the  pi)wer  and  influence  of  others  more 
significant ;  so  in  tho  delivery  of  them,  that  the  progress  and  completion 
of  a  whole  passage  may  he  gradually  conveyed  to  the  ear,  the  alieniion 
must  be  kept  alive,  by  suitable  tlegrecs  of  suspension  in  the  voice.  It 
from  this  we  lake  h  more  enlarge<l  \iew  of  oral  sounds,  we  shall  ftod, 
that,  in  the  arrangement  of  ditVuse  jieriods,  there  may  be  members 
signifying  completeness  as  to  meaning  which  have  certain  degrees  of 
intonation;  and  which,  to  imlieate  their  just  relations  to  a  whole,  ter¬ 
minate  with  proportionate  qualities  of  voiye.*  pp.  U,  4‘2. 

We  bad  marked  many  parts  of  this  volume  for  quotation  and 
comment,  and  wo  roubi  certainly  derive  considerable  ainusenieol 
from  tfio  prosecution  of  our  original  iiitoiition  ;  but  we  want  the 
apace  for  more  profitable  purposes,  and  we  shall  dt*clinc 
following  the  Author  through  *  the  protasis  and  apodosis  of 

*  comparative  phraseology.*  We  must,  however,  in  justice  to 
Mr  Wright,  remark,  that  we  attribute  much  of  the  iiiefliciency 
of  this  hook  to  his  afi'cetatiou  of  system,  and  his  aiubitioQS 
aiming  at  philosophical  diction.  Though  his  theory  is  covered 
with  the  veil  of  Isis,  and  though  his  hieroglyphics  remind  us  of 
the  Tomb  of  Alexander,  yet  we  think  that  we  can  collect,  from 
our  imperfect  glimpses  of  his  meaning,  that  his  ])racticeis  sound, 
and  consequently  that  his  jirinciples  are  correct  ;  we  arc  dtf' 
posed  to  think  well  of  him  as  an  instructer,  thongli  we  cannot 
admire  him  as  an  author :  many  of  his  minor  suggestions  are 
judicious,  and  expressed  in  simple  and  intelligible  language. 
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Art.  X*  Jetnies  Ventlet  tu:  ou  Lc  Fi^mo  t't  la  Sopur :  Relatioii 
de  Fails  Voritables  pour  la  Jeunessr.  Far  feu  MaiJuinc  Bernard* 
i  Jnio.  pp.  l/b'.  As.  1818. 

THIS  is  a  very  iiilerestini^  narrative.  The  scenery,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  manners,  and  the  outline  of  events,  are  reprcsen- 
Ulions  of  facts  as  they  actually  existed  in  La  V\»ruU*e,  in  the 
Dust  ferocious  times  of  the  Revolution.  The  simplicity  of  the 
honest  but  superstitious  rustics,  the  ^rotesipie  mixture  of  pride 
tod  fatherly  condescension  in  the  seigneurs,  the  chivalrous 
heroism  of  the  youni^  men,  and  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  many 
io  the  poiirest  ranks  and  under  the  strongest  temptations, — are, 
we  have  been  assured,  the  mere  pictures  of  truth.  Of  the 
story  some  parts  are  made  up,  for  the  tilling  up  and  eifect  of  the 
whole;  but  its  basis  is  laid  in  the  circumstances. of  calamity  and 
terror,  of  wild  adventure,  and  of  wonderful  deliverances,  in 
which  the  Author  and  her  friends  were  the  personal  actors. 
That  Author  was  Madame  Hernanl,  who  died  lately,  and  left 
in  orphan  daughter  born  during  the  refugee  state  of  her  parents 
in  England.  She  lost  her  father,  an  oflicer  of  the  Vendean 
Royalists,  in  her  earliest  infancy.  The  style  is  lively,  Howing, 
and  tender ;  and  the  moral  princijiles  of  the  work  are  just  and 
pure,  abating  the  homage  to  the  errors  of  Popery,  of  whioh 
some  traces  are  occasionally  visible. 


Art.  XI.  Choix  de  Lcctmc  pour  Ivs  .feuties  ou,  Morcoaux  Chofsls 
dcs  Meillcurs  Fcrivains'tics  Deux  dernier^  Si^cle?*.  Far  S.  B.  Moens. 
12mo.  pp  386.  5s,  6d.  I8l8. 

A^IOXG  the  multitude  of  selections  Trom  French  writers, 
^  for  the  use  of  schools,  this  volume  appears  to  us  entitle<l  to 
the  palm  of  dislinguished  excellence.  Judgement  and  taste  are 
displayed  in  the  kind  of  passages  selected,  both  as  to  topics 
iud  style,  in  a  higher  degree  than  we  have  often  observed  in 
similar  publications.  About  half  the  volume  is  jirosaic ;  the 
rest  consists  of  poetical  pieces.  The  passages  are  in  general 
!»uchas  will  be  pleasing  by  tbeir  novelty  to  most  young  readers, 
xs  there  are  none  of  tlie  old  and  oft- repeated  anecdotes  with 
'*hich  well  educated  youths  arc  familiar ;  llie  suhje<*ts  are  much 
dirersified  and  extremely  entertaining,  and  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  extracts  are  from  the  most  elegant  and  useful  modern 
authors  of  France.  It  is,  also,  no  small  commendation  to  a 
’^ork  of  this  nature,  that  its  moral  tendency  is  uniformly  good, 
that  it  contains  nothing  which  could  wound  the  most  delicate 
®ind,  or  create  a  prejudice  against  pure  and  scriptural  religion. 
Of  this  we  have  not  only  the  evulence  of  our  own  irispi  ction, 
^  He  cannot,  indeed,  profess  to  have  road  every  page,  hut  u  sa- 
hsfactory  pledge  in  the  well  known  piety  and  Christian  character 
®fthc  benevolent  Compiler. 
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Art.  X If.  I.  Rjfctprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  ChiUlren.  By 
Taylor,  Author  of  Maternal  Solicitude,  Practical  Hints,  i^c. 


Taylor, 
p|).  17C. 
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2.  Correspondence  hetu^een  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter  at  School,  Bv 
Mrs.  Taylor,  Author  of  Maternal  Solicitude, \c.  and  Mim  Taylor 
Author  of  Display,  &c.  I'hird  E<liiioii.  I’rice  5s.  Isl8.  ’ 

AVRU\  few  words  only,  heydnd  the  simple  transcription  of 
the  title  ])a«^es,  will  he  necessary,  in  order  to  recommend 
tliese  publications  to  onr  readers.  The  estimable  Authors 
Mother  and  Daughter,  have  got,  indeed,  considerably  the  start 
of  us  with  the  public,  one  of  the  works  being  already  in  its 
third  edition.  The  same  soundness  of  understanding,  the  same 
simplicity  of  mind  and  correct  feeling,  ns  obtained  for  Mrs. 
Taylor’s  first  unostentatious  volume  an  instant  yet  permanent 
popularity,  have  been  displayed  throughout  the  series  to  which 
these  may  be  considered  as  belonging ;  and  it  is  no  small  merit 
to  have  fairly  won  that  popularity,  by  means  so  free  from 
stratagem.  To  be  didactic  through  even  a  small  volume  with¬ 
out  being  dull,  to  prt'sent  obvious  truths  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  triteness,  and  to  jireserve  throiighouf,  a  style  which 
without  ever  sparkling  into  antithesis,  or  assuming  the  stateline« 
of  axiom,  leads  on  the  reader  imperceptibly  l»y  its  ease  ami  neat¬ 
ness,  recpiire,  we  think,  more  talent  than  sullices  to  give  plausi¬ 
bility  to  much  more  lofty  pretensions.  The  valuable  qualilics 
of  mind  which  are  evinced  in  such  a  work,  are  perhaps,  not 
lesi  rare  than  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term,  genins, 
and  certainly  not  less  ellieient  for  the  iuisiness  of  instruction. 
Mrs.  Taylor  writes  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  thoroughlf 
knows  what  she  undertakes  to  impart,  and  who  has  but  one 
object  in  view,  in  writing  it,  namely,  to  make  others  the  wi?fr 
and  the  better  for  her  experience  and  rellectioii. 

The  volume  entitled  “  Heciprocal  Duties  of  Parents 
“  ^'bildren”  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the  “  Practictl 
“  Hints  to  a  young  Mistress  of  a  Family.”  It  is  designed  to  rec¬ 
tify  some  of  those  common  pruciicul  mistakes,  which  are  so  fiUl 
to  (larental  influence,  and  so  destructive  of  domestic  happiness. 
T'he  Author  coinniciiccs  her  work  by  insisting  upon  ‘  mutual 
‘  respect’  between  parents  and  children,  as  essentially  iraportiot. 
Family  harmony  and  self  will  arc  the  next  topics,  which  it  might 
setuii  impossible  to  treat  of  in  a  manner  very  novel  or  interesting : 
without  aiming  at  this,  Mrs.  Taylor  steps  at  once  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  family,  and  tells  the  whole  truth  of  what  is  pas«ig 
there,  with  a  plainness  which  comes  home  to  the  feelings,  in* 
very  different  way  from  general  reflections.  In  the  ch*pt<f 
*  on  some  mistakes  in  education,’  the  Author  points  out  the 
necessity  of  directing  the  first  assault  against  that  priiM^ 
netfinhnvss,  to  which,  in  many  families,  such  costly  sacrifice* 
arc  made.  \Vc  ha^'c  then  the  foIlowiDg  remarks : 
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‘  Wilh  what  an  egregious  mistake  are  those  parents  cliargcable,  who 
fijslcrin  their  children  the  spirit  of  parly,  of  bigotry,  anti  of  intolerance! 
TIteir  notions,  Mcir  party,  Mcir  sect  (as  if  the  woi^Ul  and  their  own  de¬ 
prived  nature  did  not  furnish  tijem  with  inatoiials  enough)  must  be  pul 
in  requisition  to  complete  tlie  character,  and  stamp  it  altogether  unainia* 
bfe.  How  disgusfini:  to  hear  a  little  bigot,  or  party-man,  prating  about 
whom  he  is  /or,  and  whom  he  is  against ;  although  he  knows  not  why 
of  ikliereforc  !  Vet  this  intolerant  spirit  has  sometimes  found  its  way  into 
public  seminaries,  ami  occasioned  the  most  disgraceful  divisions.  Is 
this  the  inetluHl  parents  take  to  promote  their  children’s  happiness,  or  the 
public  weal  ?  Do  they  forget  that  (toil  is  love,  and  (hat  his  express 
ciKnraand  is,  that  we  love  one  another?  It  is  not  from  such  discordant 
mUTialsas  these,  that  tiie  true  cili/Lti,  the  triu^  patriot,  and  what  is  still 
nore,  the  tiue  Christian,  can  bi*  foniud.  He  is  actuated  by  principles 
of  universal  philuntliropy  ;  the  divine  precepts  of  the  (io.'.pel,  which  arc 
the  rule  of  liis  conduct,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  such  a  temper, 
“Not,”  as  Dr.  Watts  obser\es,  that  it  is  at  all  amiss  in  parents  to 
tnin  up  tlieir  children  in  their  own  foriiiN  of  worsltip»  at  least,  so  far  as 
MV  of  their  peculiar  opinions  enter  into  their  forms  of  public  worship/* 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  this,  for  leligion  cannot  be  practised,  but 
itmust  be  in  some  particular  mode  ;  iherelorc  children  must  Ut  educated 
insonie  forms,  and  opinions,  and  modes  of  worshi[);  and  it  is  the  duty 
(if  parents  to  cilucate  them  in  those  ways  which  they  think  nearest  the 
irutb,  and  most  pleasing  to  Cod.  Bui  all  that  1  mean  here  is  tl\is,  tiiat 
IS  1  would  not  have  these  particulars  ofdiHerent  sects  to  enter  into  the 
public  practice  of  religion  further  than  is  needful ;  so  it  should  bo  far 
the  <»reati*st  care  and  solicitude  of  parents  to  teach  ibcir  children 
Christianity  itself,  rather  than  the  particular  and  distinguishing  tenets 
ofiectsand  parlies.’ 

In  these  sentiments  we  fully  coincide  ;  in  the  Auilior’s  mind 
they  dotihlless  rest  upon  actual  observation.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  of  her  jgoin^  alon^  with  um  in  tlie  opinion,  that  to 
Insiniet  ehildren  respeclins^  the  (^rounds  of  even  those  distiiii^uish- 
iog  tenets  as  held  hy  their  parents,  is  not  tlie  way  to  form  witliin 
tbein  the  spirit  of  hii^otry.  Bigotry,  like  anu^er,  is  the  instinct  of  a 
Weak  mind  conscious  of  its  weakness,  and  fearful  of  having  its 
♦opinions  wrested  from  its  hohl.  li^nornnee  is  weakness,  and  even 
io  a  well-informed  mind,  a  partial  ignorance  respecting^  any  parti- 
foUr  subjects  of  opinion,  is  often  attended  hy  a  sense  of  insecu- 
which  "ives  rise  to  the  tetchiness  of  party  spirit.  Boys,  as 
•dl  as  men,  those  children  of  a  lari^er  growth,  arc  prompted 
to  identify  themselves  witli  a  partly  just  for  want  of  feeling 
to  stand  hv  themselves  on  the  grround  assiimed.  'I'liere  is 
nuich  cowardice  in  intolerance  of  every  kind,  as  there  is  evil 
disposition,  and  >vc  all  are  apt  to  feel  cowards  in  the  dark. 

It  would  be  in  many  cases  exceedingly  didicult  to  make 
pvticular  truths  of  minor  importance,  assume  an  illusive  mag- 
•Hude  of  proportion,  if  tliey  were  brought  out  distinctly  into 
view  of  mind.  We  thihk  that  a  child  taught  from  his 
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infanry,  th#*  ijrounds  of  ovon  his  parent’s  party  opinions  anj 
Hcetarian  pn^jinlices,  wonhl  l»e  fur  less  likely  to  t^row  up  into  a 
hiijot,  than  one  from  whose  attention,  as  a  suhjeet  of  instruction, 
they  wen*  enrefnily  withhehl.  Not,  iinleed,  that  we  would  hare 
the  school-room,  much  less  the  nursery,  the  scene  of  a  prema* 
ture  initiation  into  polemics  of  any  kind.  \  child  may  he  in* 
structed  concerninj^  controverted  points,  (and  controverted 
|>oints  cannot  he  wholly  excluded,  hut  hy  irivini^  up  the  essentUi 
doctrines  of  C 'hristiunit y)  without  his  hcin«4  sutVcred  to  vien 
them  as  the  matt<*r  of  controversy  :  he  may  In*  tohl  what  it 
true,  and  why  it  is  true,  without  havin«^  his  attention  diverted, 
an<l  the  simplicity  of  his  feelini^s  disturhed  hy  the  unnecessary 
exposure  of  what  is  not  true.  No  {general  rules  can  supersede 
the  necessity  on  the  part  of  tiu*  parent,  of  exercisint^  a  wise 
lUseretion  ;  hut  upon  all  subjects  on  which  it  is  inevitable  for 
tfm  child  to  have  some  notions  and  some  prejudices,  it  can  never 
he  unsafe  or  unwise,  to  instil  such  information  as  may  enable  him 
afterwards  t»»  ijive  an  answer  to  every  one  that  aske.th  for  a 
reason  concerniii:^  the  faith  and  the  hope  which  he  has  dcrifttt  \ 
from  parental  instruction. 

It  is  not,  we  imatrine,  the  most  prominent  defect  in  the 
domestic  education  of  tin*  present  day,  to  induce  in  the  minds  | 
of  children  an  undue  ])n*ference  for  particular  opinions  and  i 
modes  of  worship.  Our  observation  woidd  incline  us  to  believe  i 
that  the  ilan^er  is  of  an  opj>ositc  kind.  'Phose  tenets  and  j>rin-  i 
ciples  with  respect  to  one  :^reat  branch  of  practical  reliijion, by  f 
an  atta<'hment  to  which  our  Dissentinj^  ancestors  were  distin-  I 
l^uished,  have  been  hut  too  often  discarded  altoc^ether  as  sob-  | 
jeet^  of  instruction,  both  in  the  parlour  and  in  the  pulpit,  under  | 
the  j^cneral  head  of  matters  of  doubtful  disputation.  The  | 
liftlo  Ch  Hn'fnufttty  or  the  /i///e  thnHenter^  who  is  tailed  to  | 
assume  either  name  as  a  badg^e  of  distinction,  is  in  the  fair  1 
roatl  to  become  either  a  bii^ot  or  a  sceptic;  hut  as  charily  w  • 
i^race  which  has  its  seat  in  the  temper  rather  than  in  the  in¬ 
tellect,  we  cannot  coiu'cive  that  any  portion  of  sound  inlorroa- 
lion,  judiciously  conveyetl,  is  likely  to  endang^er  its  cxistcncf, 
or  to  aijijravate  the  force  of  educational  prejudice. 

If,  however,  there  he  any  individuals  who  feel  reluctant  tb»t 
their  children  should  have  their  c«)nsciences  fettered  by  such  j 
scruples  and  prejmlices  resp«*ctiuc^  certain  minor  points  of  j 
opinion,  as  mig;lit  stand  in  the  way  of  advantag^eous  complitncfs  j 
in  alter  life,  althoiig^h  they  are  scruples  and  prejudices  of  whi^  | 
they  caunol  divest  themselves,  they  assuredly  act  wisely  iit 
keeping^  the  subject  entirely  out  of  sight  as  confessedly  unim-  | 
poriant,  in  i>rder  that  the  candid  and  unsophisticated  miod  »  | 

the  young  in(]uirer  may  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  mode*  »  ! 


Mrs.  Taylor's  Reciprocal  Duiie$, 

itfrs!ii|S  tonots  of  party,  as  slinll  bo  most  oonduciva 

ta  lii**  poHCo  anil  advanta^o. 

Hilt  wo  must  ilosisi  from  prosecuting  tlicsc  remarks,  in 
onliT  to  pri'SiMil  our  readers  u  furtlier  spiH.*imon  of  the  volume 
front  whieli  we  liave  wauderoil,  in  tlic  very  sensible  remarks 
nbkheecur  on  llie  importance  of  general  knowledt^e. 

‘  Next  in  itup<Ht!incr  to  religious  instruotii>n,  is  tliat  ppn<*ral  knowknl^*, 
thit  nu  ntiil  euliivation,  wkioli  i>  to  lx*  obtained  (and  only  to  be  obtaiiuHl) 
by  hat*il’'  ‘d  rtathn^^  and  which  imist  assun'dly  rank  nmon^t  the  most 
in<li^|>envablc  (piablieatiinis  ol  a  female  ;  not  only  to  render  her  a 
ijiublc  companion  for  an  intellii»ent  partner,  but  us  it  is  eminently  cal- 
(ulalol  to  enable  her  to  fiiltil  every  <lniy  (d  her  station.  We  are  aware 
ihftl  ihi'i  a*i‘5eriion  wa>uM  surprise  many  mothers  among  the  mi<ldling 
"  ho  bring  destitute  <d'  these  advantages  themselves,  ignorantly 
conclude  tluil  such  pursuits  must  hi  inimical  to  domestic  proHciency, 
llii  granted,  that  in  common  with  any  other  desirable  object,  they  may 
br  iiiffeied  to  engross  an  undue  share  of  time  and  attention  :  but  the 
possibility  of  abusiug  a  thing,  is  no  argument  against  it  ;  and  we  are  well 
pmuaded  that  there  is  far  less  danger  of  ibis  laang  the  ease  w  ilh  regard 
to  mental  improvement,  tbati  with  some  other  things  »l  which  these 
ume  jarsonv  arc  not  always  so  ready  to  take  the  alarm.  Frivolities, 
(thicb,  if  not  encouraged  in  their  <laughters,  are  hut  too  sehlom  tiif 
fonrogfrf  hy  the  mothers  to  whom  we  ulliule)  are  far  more  frequently 
found  to  intertere  with,  and  to  giv<*  a  distaste  to,  the  more  important 
'lofnestic  concerns,  than  u  love  (d  reading.  So  far  from  estranging  a 
wfimin  from  the  discharge  of  her  appropriate  duties,  the  direct  tendency 
rtf  knowledge,  and  of  that  enlarged  view  of  things  which  it  afl[>rds,  is  to 
«lifw  her  what  they  are,  to  convince  her  of  their  propriety  and  impor- 
tincr,  and  to  cpialify  her  to  I'ullil  them  in  u  rational  and  systematic 
oinncr :  lu'nre  it  is  that  the  kitchen^  no  less  than  the  parlour  and  the 
wrwrv,  partake  the  happy  etfecls  of  the  siiperinlendance  of  an  intelligent 
malrrss. 

‘  It  is  true  that  instances  might  be  produced  of  women,  wiio,  allhougb 
tHfy  have  not  enjoved  the  advantages  of  mental  cultivation,  are  yet  seen 
^oprrtorm  the  duties  of  tiieir  station  with  singular  propriety  and  address, 
and  to  w  hom  the  honourable  titles  o{  good  wives  and  mothers  justly 
Wong;  for  gofnl  sense,  united  with  sound  principle,  will  go  fat  towards 
quililying  a  person  for  any  station.  In  sucli  cases,  the  intelligent  ubser- 
^  \s  ready  to  exclaim,  “  What  women  wouhl  tiiese  liave  been,  with 
wndi  well  stored  and  cultivateel  by  reading  !”  But  nolw  ithstandiiig  these 
•'‘^nces,  a  very  slight  observaiioii  is  suhicicnl  to  show,  ihul  the  majority 
^  uninforineii  women  sufler  greatly  in  themselves  and  in  their  families 
the  deficiency.  'Fheir  houses,  indeed,  may  be  neat  and  orderly  ; 
^ir  dinners  may  be  well  served  ;  and  such  inollicrs  may  so  far  possess 
zilt  ot  manaijemcnl,  as  to  scold,  or  bribe,  or  drill  their  progeny  into 
'•^ething  like  order  and  obedience  ;  but  we  must  not  expect  to  see  these 
f^rjons  act  upon  system,  nor  can  the  permanent  eflects  of  a  rational 
‘y^tfin  follow  j  that  system,  which  especially  makes  it  the  grand  intercut, 
<cd  happin(»ii^  and  amuserneot,  of  the  intelligent  mother  to  educate  her 
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cliilclrrn.  Shr  Ifiisr^  brr  plcasim*^  whrn  shr  Iravrs  hor  home 
^ot^l^n^  lo  it  a%  Imm  a  hanislHiu-nt. 


*  'fho  of  wliHtovrr  (b  ^niption,  which  omaiiatc  from  a  mind  «>. 

li^htcncil  and  cxpandc<i  hy  knowlcdm*,  will  niHintain  an  evident 
riority  ovrr  «nrh  a%  re^nlt  fn>n»  mere  hahit,  or  even  from  an  uninformH 
sense  t>f  dnfy ;  fora  narrow  inod^*  of  thinking  and  acting  is  the  insrpv- 
ihle  companion  of  ii»noiai»ce.  Will  she  who  has  acquired  some  itcnerai 
knowh  dm*  of  the  wmld  in  \\  Inch  she  lives  .conduct  the  affairs  of  herovi 
proMiice  with  less  skill  than  she  ohose  ideas  are  circumscriU'd  to  lU 
narrow  spot  on  uliieh  she  vem*fale«,  incapable  of  extendin;.^  thetnbf- 
yond  tin*  visible  ohji  cls  around  her  Will  not  she  who  has  taken  even  i 
transient  sni\a‘yol  nn'ii  and  iliinn},  in  distant  am‘**  ^tnl  countries,  be  better 
qualified  to  encounter  her  own  personal  enn  r;m*ncies  and  vicissitudes, 
than  she  oho  has  no  other  miidc  to  din*ct  her  than  the  impidse  of  the  mo* 

nient.or  the  enstfuns  and  notions  prevalent  ainon^  her  neighbours,  «ho 

are  ptot)alily  no  la’tter  informed  than  herself?  'riu*  contemplation  of 
viilne  amt  of  vice,  of  wivcioni  and  «vf  folly,  as  exhibited  in  char^ctm 
public  or|)riMiie,  which  hi'^tory  and  biography  display,  stimulate  lowo^ 
thy  actions  ;  while  a  nnxicrate  ac  quaintance  ’vilh  works  of  taste,  would 
prove*  of  nhat  fiiiman  intellect  is  capahlc*  and  aunken  a  salutary  admi* 
nifion  of  thinjcs  that  are  truly  excelletil,  instead  of  its  being  wasted  on 
the  intles  that  amuse  vulgar  minds 

*  A  cultivated  taste,  independent  of  presc'iit  gratification,  is  oi>e  of  the 
most  vafnahie  of  human  resotirecs  under  the  tiials  and  daily  vexationsof 
life:  it  is  even  a  useful  hand-maid  to  rt'ligion,  although  some  narn>«* 
minded  people*  may  feci  otfe'nde*«l  at  the  asse  rtion. — OlVended,  beciUK 
the*y  never  availed  themselves  of  her  services.  Kspe*cially  is  it  in 
antidote  against  that  insipielity  of  character— that  triHing iiisignifKAnct. 
wliirh  tends  to  bring  oiir  se*x  into  discsteem  and  contempt ;  which  iiiC*- 
pacitates  th«  in  from  sustaining  a  part  in  rational  or  instniclive  convfrvi 
tion,  ami  which  renders  old  age  worse*  limn  uninteresting, 

*  Wouht  lhe)se  w  ho  have  the  snperinlendance  of  youth,  endeavour  le> 

give*  tlu'in  a  just  e*stitnat«*  e>f  the  resulting  from  those  ihinp 

they  aite'mpt  te>  tex'ich,  iusieael  of  enfeircing  them  as  tasks,  their  labour? 
wouhl  more  free]nenily  he*  crowned  with  success,  and  the  most  scrupe- 
le>us  inotheT  might  hamsfi  all  apprehensions  as  to  ilw  domestic  hubits  of  i 
danglite'V  so  instructed.  If  a  young  woman  Ims  once  ht'en  rendered 
domestic  upon  princtydr^  there*  is  little  reason  to  fear,  that  when  punuit? 
of  a  me>re*  elevated  nature  sedicit  a  portie^n  of  her  attention,  they  shouW 
de**(n>y  those  habits  which  are  sev  congenial  to  the  fe  male  chamcicr,  and 
which  form,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  her  nature.  The  mind  that  is  trii^ 
loan  accurate  e*'timate  of  the*  importance  of  objects,  will  duly  appon?^^ 
the  lime  requisite  to  the  pursuit  of  each.  1  his  is  a  most  essential  Iw*^ 
in  t'elucation,  anei  sliould  be  sedulously  instilled  by  parental 

well  as  by  pre*repl.  Ir  should  enforce  this  impentant  truth,  that  cvffi 
duty  is  no  longer  Mieh,  than  wliile  it  (Kcupie.s  its  appropriate  time  twi 
place.  'I'he  moment  that  one  duty  encroaches  on  another,  it 
rates  into  a  faiil  t.’  pp.  JK) — 10‘^. 

The  other  volume  is  interesting^  as  bcin^  the  joint  prodttcw® 
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of  one  ^  ho  hii«i  so  woll  siistniiuMi,  nml  one  w)io  has  so  richly  n^paiii, 
tliit  mafcrnal  solicitinlc  which  nttcinls  the  <lischarij^c  ol  a  parent's 
duties.  As  the  work  has  Ihvii  so  loni^  before  the  public,  we 
4i«ll  retrain  from  inakinv;  any  extracts,  niui- content  ourselves 
ihfn'fore  with  cor<liHl!y  recommending  it  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  anticipatiMl  our  critical  sentence.  The  letters  of 
Laura  will  not  ‘  be  considered  as  intruders.’ 
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Mil  F.S.  A.  is  preparing 

(uiblioutioM,  M<in«tir»  of  the  l.ift* 
lod  Wiitings  of  l.uis  de  Cunot-ns,  in 
JhjIi.  8vo.  illustrat«'«l  with  nine  engr«v- 
10jp. 

In  thr  prrs^,  nn«l  sp«*fsH!y  will  ht- 
publoh«d.ii)  8v«».  illiioiniteil  with  f'lvo 
pUlc«,  .All  I'nqniry,  illnsti-.iting  the 
Nature  nf  Tnl><*ronlai<Ml  Ac»*ieiioiiK  of 
.vruui  M  ‘inhr.ines;  and  Origin  of 
Tuburhs  Mild  'I'uniours  in  didVront 
Tf»tun>ofthr  KimIv*  Hy  Jolni  Hmioii, 

M  IK  Pliysin;in  to  ih<' <«<.|u ml  Inlirin- 
jrjf  at  (iloiicesfei . 

In  till’  pre»,  Letterv  ol  the  Ivight 
H «.  J.  rhil|M)t  C'urrnii  to  II.  \V*'Mon, 
F«q.  Rvo.  Tin*  nhove,  which  .irc  feu  in 
numbti,  were  u niton  on  Mr.  (’orran’s 
firU  connint  to  l.ondon  in  177J,at  whicL 
Mnr  hr  was  only  '24  years  of  age.  Mr, 
Weaton  was  a  college  fru-mi  of  Mr. 
Corraii.  'fhcM  Letters,  while  they  rr- 
the  most  agreeable  feeling  of 
furran’a  early  ye,ar*,  are  yet  tinged 
•  lb  that  piiilosophit*  inei.incholy  which 
acronpaiiud  Inin  through  lite. 

The  Ke\.  Ml.  Hntcher,  of  Sidinoutii, 
U»  ill  the  pre»>,  a  Ihml  volume  ol  Scr- 
»iwn  for  the  U»«‘  of  Faiuiiiea. 

A  new  4‘dition  of  Observations  on  the 
fiiXHiical  Scriptures,  in  4  voU.  Svo. 

.Mra.  ('ornw.ilh.s,  of  Wittirsham, 
K«®t,  1%  III  the  presh. 

la  the  press,  and  sf>etKllly  will  be  pub- 
*^«ii,  Thoughtr  on  llapt  am,  as  an 
^^inaiiae  ot  Froiielytisut ;  including 
On  the  Controversy  re- 
Wcling  Terms  of  Communion. 

A  new  edition  of  Luther’s  Cummeii- 
on  th«  Pgalms,  with  histuucal 
•Incidations  ami  an  illustrative  engrav- 
‘*tivill  speedily  appear,  in  ouc  volume 
i»o. 

In  the  press,  Sermons  preached  in 
John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  By 
^oiel  .Sandford,  D.  JD.  one  of  the 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church, 
^  hirmerly  Studcui  of  Christ  Church, 
8vo. 


In  the  press,  the  Life  of  the  late  R  ght 
Hon.  Jtdin  I'hilpot  Cnrran,  MMsti*r  id 
the  Roll*  in  Ireland.  By  his  Son  NN  il- 
ham  Henry  Ciirrnn,  F.sq.  Rnrrisler  at 
l.awf,  9  vols.  Bvo.  with  a  ]>ortr:iil. 

In  the  prt»s»,  n  OeirgrtapUicfil  .and 
Statistical  l>escnpti<*n  <»f  Scutlaml.  By 
.1  lines  Phiyluir,  D.  l>.  F»  R.  S.  and 
F.  A.  S.  E.  Principal  of  the  Ignited  Col¬ 
lege  of  .S|.  Andrew,  and  Historiogra¬ 
pher  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  9  voN.  Bvo. 

In  the  press,  a  Journey  in  Cut*niola 
and  Italy,  in  tin'  Years  18] 7  and  1818. 
By  W.  A.  Cadell,  K.s<|.  F.K.S.L.  and  E. 
Bvo.  wriih  engravings. 

In  the  press,  an  Aci'ount  of  the  Arctic 
Region*  :  incliuling  the  Natural  History 
of  Spitr.hergeii  ami  the  adj.acent  Islands, 
the  Polar  Icu,  ami  the  Greenland  Seas, 
with  a  History  and  IX^soription  of  the 
Northern  Whale  Fishery,  illustrated  by 
many  Anecdotes  of  the  Hungers  of 
tiiat  Ocenpatiou.  ChieHy  derived  from 
Ke&earohe*  math-  during  seveuteeD 
Voyages  to  the  Polar  Seas.  By  William 
Scoresby,  jun.  Menitierof  the  Wemeriao 
Society.  In  Bvo.  with  numerous  en¬ 
gravings. 

In  the  press,  Sermons.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  R.  Maturin,  Curate  of  SL  Peter's, 
liubiin.  Bvo. 

In  April,  will  be  publislied,  the  Hia- 
tory  of  Ancient  Wlltshiie :  Northern 
j)istrict.  By  Sir  Kichaid  Colt  Huare, 
Bart.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S. 

In  the  pre>*,  Pustorals-^Kuggiero, 
and  other  Piicms.  By  E.  D.  Baynes, 
Es({.  Translator  of  Ovid’s  Epistles. 

ill  the  press,  No  Fiction  !  a  Narra¬ 
tive  founded  on  Recent  and  liitcrcstiog 
Facts. 

Ill  the  pres<.  Political  Essays.  By 
William  iiozlitt,  in  one  volume,  Bvo. 

ill  the  press,  Sixty  Curious  and  Au¬ 
thentic  Narratives  and  AiiccdoUv,  re¬ 
specting  exlraordiiiaiy  Characters,  ilius- 
ti alive  of  the  temicucy  of  Credulity 
ami  Fanaticism,  exemplifying  the  cou- 
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of  CircQin%tantt»l  Fridence, 
•Dd  rccordio^  r*  aurkabir  and  singular 
instances  of  ToluDtar>'  Human  Suder- 
ing,  with  rarious  intermting  occurren- 
eea.  By  John  Cecil.  A  haod^oinc 
sdume,  10  foolscap  8vo. 

lu  the  press,  S^ech<  s  by  the  Right 
Hoo.  John  PhiI[H>t  Curran,  late  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  An  edition 
greatly  eolarge<l  by  the  addition  of  his 
Speech  on  the  Trial  of  the  Shcai^ses, 
and  other  Speeches  ueser  before  col¬ 
lected.  With  a  memoir  and  portrait. 
Id  one  large  volume  8vo. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Mansford  is  printing,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  Rcs*'afche»  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Causes  of  P.pilepsy,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  physiology  of  animal 
life  and  muscular  motion. 

A  Collection  of  Dr.  Zouch’s  Works, 
with  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
W'rangham,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  will  soon 
appear. 

'  The  Rev.  F.dmund  Butcher,  has  in 
the  press  a  thiid  volume  of  Sermons 
for  the  of  Families. 

Captain  Moritz  de  Kotzebue  will  soon 
publish,  in  8vo.  a  Journey  to  Persia  in 
the  Suite  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Km- 
bassy,  in  the  year  I  SIT. 

Mr.  Bucke,  author  of  Amus(>meiits  in 
Retirement,  is  printing  in  4  vols.  8ro. 
Meditations  and  Rejections  on  the 
Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of 
Nature. 

Zeal  and  F.xperience,  a  Tale,  in  2 
vols.  l2mo.  will  soon  appear. 

.4  new  edition  of  Bishop  Lavington’s 
P.nthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists 
Considered,  with  notes  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  will  soon 
appear. 

*  On  the  20th  of  April,  will  he  pub- 
lithed,  la-tters  on  tin?  Revival  of  Popery, 
its  Intohrant  Character,  its  Political 
Tendency,  its  Kncroaching  Demands 
and  Usurpations,  adilrevsird  to  WiHiam 
Witberfirce,  By  William  Blair, 

A.  M. 

The  third  volume  of  Archdeacon 
Cose*t  Memoirs  of  John,  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  srill  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Mootffomery,  Author  of  the  World 
before  the  Flood,  Itc.  Itc.  is  preparing 
anoUier  voluore  for  the  press,  entitled 
Greenland,  an«l  other  Poems. 

A  nrw  edition  will  be  published  short¬ 


ly,  of  Mr.  Campbell's  Poriical 
illustrated  with  engravings  from  desi^ 
by  Westall.  ^ 

Tl»c  third  volume  of  Mr,  SoutbeyS 
History  of  Brazil,  is  in  a  forwrard  ita^ 
and  may  be  expected  doriog  the  presna 
season. 

Mr.  W'.  B.  Taylor  is  preparii^  m 
Historical  Accouut  of  the  University  e| 
Dublin,  illustrated  by  tngravings,  m 
the  ^ame  style  as  tliose  of  Oxford  aad 
Cambridge. 

A  Series  of  Letters  by  the  Iloa.  VtAj 
Spenser  to  her  Niece,  the  late  Duckcsi 
of  Devonshite.  shortly  after  her  Iaa^ 
riage,  are  preparing  for  publicatioa. 

Mr.  Peter  Nicholson  wdl  soon  publbk 
a  Course  of  the  Mathematical  Scimc«S| 
adapti'd  to  succeed  the  study  of  antk. 
metiC  in  public  schools. 

Captain  James  Burney,  of  the  royd 
navy,  is  printing  an  Historical  Revim 
of  the  Maritime  Discoveries  of  the  Rai. 
Stans,  and  of  the  attempts  that  haw 
b(‘en  made  to  discover  a  noith-east  pm. 
Mge  to  China. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  F.ltrick  Shepherd,  hai 
in  the  press,  the  Jacobite  Poetical 
Relics  of  Scotland,  during  the  strunhs 
in  1715  and  1745. 

The  Rev.  John  Evans,  of  Isliaftsa, 
is  printiDg  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev. 

Dr.  William  Richards,  with  sone'at-  ^ 
count  of  the  Rev.  Roger  Wiiriaai, 
founder  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Tdaad. 

Mr.  S.  Fleming  proposes  to  poblnl|, 
in  a  quarto  volume,  the  Life  of  Demos* 
thenhs ;  with  an  account  of  the  afe  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Alexioder  the 
Great. 

The  Fditor  of  the  *•  Devout  Midi* 
tatioDs  from  Watts  and  Howe,"  the 
“  Pocket  Prayer- Book,” and  othercbcif 
publications  printed  by  the  Philanthropic 
Society,  is  impelled  to  cantiofi  the 
public  against  spurious  editions  of  these 
little  works,  which  are  now  supersediac 
to  some  ex'ent  the  genuine  editions.  The 
object  of  the  F.ditor  in  printing  tkeST 
Was  simply  of  n  benevolent  nature,  ind 
from  the  low  price  pnt  upon  tbe*!  R  ^ 
only  by  means  of  Urge  impressiou*thit 
she'ean  be' secured  against  coosidet*^ 
loas.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  *he 
Public  will  not  saiicticn  the  spnrw* 
editions. 
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Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AORtCOLlUai. 

A  Sunre)'  of  the  Afrirulture  of  Eastern 
laJ  Woteru  Flanders ;  made  aoder  the 
••thonty  of  the  Farmini;  Society  of  Ire* 
tml,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ratfcliffe. 
iritk  a  map,  and  numerous  plates  of 
'lapifiDeots,  buildinst,  flee.  Sva  10s.  6d. 

facts  ami  Observations  relative  to 
Canada.  Piovin^  that  the  British  Co- 
)iiirs  poDsess  superior  advaotagres  to 
{•tyraots  compared  with  the  United 
Batei  of  America.  By  Charles  Frederic 
Grace,  Member  of  the  Montreal  and 
ilaebec  Agricultural  Societies.  8vo.  5s. 

•  lOCaAPHT.^ 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martin, 
I.D-  late  Fellow’  of  St.  John's  Cullefe, 
Ciaibridye,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Hon, 
Fait  India  Company ;  extracted  from 
lai  private  Journals,  written  at  Caro* 
bridge,  on  his  voyage  to  India,  in  Bengal, 
lod  in  Persia.  8to.  13<i. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Kiagsbury,  M.A.  formerly  of  South* 
araptMi.  By  John  Bullar,  8vo.  *73. 

aOTAXY. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Synopsis  Plan* 
'imm  Succulentarnm  cum  descriptio* 
sibtts,  syaonymis,  flic.  Auctore  A.  H. 
Hssrorlh,  F.L.S.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

EDVCATIOM. 

Sceutr  ill  Asia  for  little  Tarry -at- 
Mmae  Tiavetlers.  By  the  Rt  v.  I.  Taylor. 
iWrated  by  84  Engravings.  Price  4s. 
plsia,or  6s.  coloured. 

SoMs  in  Europe  for  little  Tarry-at* 
Home  Travellers.  By  the  same  Writer. 
DMrated  by  84  Engravings.  Price  4s. 
or  6s.  coloured. 

French  Prununciation  exemplified : 
md  all  the  most  elegant  figures  of  the 
Bvach  language  collected  and  explaii.ed, 
Vxk  in  F.nglish  and  French.  By  M. 
^  Max.  de  Bellecour.  19mo.  5s.  bds. 

A  Sketch  of  Modern  History  from  the 
*^»hoctioo  of  the  Weatom  Empire,  A.D. 
♦^6,  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1818,  to- 
rtber  with  a  concife  View  of  the  Rise 
Frogreu  of  the  Arts  and  Scienoea, 
^  of  Civilisation  in  Europe,  with  a 
*®mpendious  Table  of  Chronology  from 
^  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  present 
By  A.  Picquot,  author  of  Ele¬ 


ments  of  Universal  Geography,  flic. 
Wmo.  6s.  boards. 

Conrersatiuns  on  General  Histo>y,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  progressive  view  of  the  state 
of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  records,  to 
the  hefinnitig  of  the  year  1819.  Fur  the 
use  of  schools  and  private  instruction. 
By  Alexander  Jamieson,  author  of  a 
Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Mips, 
flic.  TJmo.  6s.  hoards. 

MisToav. 

Memorials ;  or,  the  Considerable 
Things  that  fell  out  within  this  Island  of 
Great  Britaiu  from  1638  to  1684.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Law.  Edited  from  the 
MS.  by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq. 
4to.  11.  16s.  boards. 

The  History  of  France,  Civil  and  Mili¬ 
tary,  Ecclesiastical,  Literary,  Commer¬ 
cial,  flic.  &.C.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Ranken,  D.  D.  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Glasgow.  Vols.  4,  5,  and  6.  Contiuu- 
iiig  the  History  from  the  earliest  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  death  of  Henry  111.  A.D. 
1589.  8vo.  11.  4s.  6il. 

A  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  the  period  of  the  first  Establish¬ 
ments  to  the  present  day,  on  a  new  plan. 
By  D.  B.  Warden,  late  Consul  for  the 
United  States  at  Paris.  3  vols.  8vo. 
91.9s.  boards.  With  a  new  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  plan  of  the  city  of 
Washington. 

JUtlSPBUOSMCa. 

Esprit,  Origine,  et  ProgrAs  des  Insti¬ 
tutions  Judiciaresdes  principaux  pays  de 
I'Europe.  Par  J.  D.  Meyer,  Tom.  I. 
Ss.  boards.  , 

Obaerv’ations  on  Penal  Jurwpmdenee 
and  the  Reiormaiioo  of  Criminals.  With 
ail  Appendix;  contaiuing  the  latest  re¬ 
ports  of  the  State  Prisons  or  Peoitentiartes 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Mama- 
chiimets;  and  other  Documents.  By 
William  Roaooe,  Eaq.  8vo.  9s. 

Reports  of  Cates  tried  in  the  Jury 
Court ;  from  the  InstHotion  of  the  Court 
to  1815,  to  the  Sittings  at  Edinburgh 
ending  in  March,  1818.  By  Joseph 
Murray,  Esq.  Adrocate,  Sva  15s. 

The  Penal  Code  of  France,  translated 
into  Cnglbh;  with  a  Preliminary  Dk- 
sertatioo  and  Notes.  8vo.  5t.  boards. 
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tMi  of  Work*  rteently  PmhlUhed. 


MintClKtt. 

CufU>ry  Rrm«rk«  on  Fcgo- 

Utionf  of  thr  Iomik.  »nd  it«  proboble 
on  thrir  phyntoal  and  moral 
i\>iidition.  With  nburrva lions  on 
<trfect»  in  the  prc-iont  system.  By  G, 

M.  Barrows,  M.D.  F.R.S.  ice. 

A  Mrmiiir  on  the  Formation  and 
ConoritK*n»  of  Iho  Crural  Arch,  and 
nihrr  Parts  coiM*erned  in  Frnioral  and 
Inguiiml  lU'inia.  By  Rubf'rt  Litton, 
Felluw  of  the  Royal  Collegrt  of  Suv- 
frotit  of  London  and  F^linburgh,  I^- 
turer  on  Anatotny  and  Surgery,  itc.  3co. 
he.  Illustrated  by  three  highly  finUhe*! 
engravings.  4to.  ’7s. 

^aclieal  OtMerrations  on  iheTieat- 
roent,  Pathology,  and  Prevention  of 
Typliotis  Fever.  By  Fdward  Percival 
M.  B.  M.  R.  1.  .\.  8vo.  7s. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  the  Kpidcinic  Fever,  at 
present  prevailing  in  the  .Metropolis,  as 
well  **  lit  m4v<t  parts  of  the  United 
Kingtlom.  To  which  arc  aclded,  Ke- 
marlcH  on  some  of  the  Opinions  of  Dr. 
Bateman,  in  his  late  Treatise  on  this 
Subject,  By  Henry  Clulterbiick,  M.  D. 
lacentinte  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy> 
sicians,  ami  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the 
General  Dispensary.  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Rgcreting  Parts  of  the  Lachrymal 
Organs.  By  Wiiliam;M'Kenzie,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Odlege  of  Surgeons, 
of  the  M(*<lical  and  Chiriirgical  S^hty 
of  l/>ndon,  and  lecturer  on  the  Ana¬ 
tomy  aiul  Surgery  of  the  Fye,  8vo,  4s.  od. 

Aphorisms  illustrating  natural  and 
diffu'ult  Cases  of  loihonr,  Uteiine  He- 
moirhage,  and  Puerperal  Peritonitis, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Students.  By 
Andrew  Blake,  M.  D.  Member  of  the 
Itoval  College  of  fhirgeons,  8vo,  3i.  6d. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  of  the 
Sciences  connected  with  them.  No,  9, 
iiM  February  1819.  3s.  dd. 

Obserrationa  en  Contagion,  as  it  re* 
lates  to  the  Plague  and  other  F.pidemic 
Diseases,  and  refers  to  the  Regulations 
of  Quaraoiiite.  By  a  Phyiueiaii,  Axo. 
9s.  dd. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis  between 
Erysipelas,  Phk<gmon,  and  F.rythema, 
with  an  Appendix  toaehing  the  probable 
nature  of  Puerperal  Fever.  By  George 
llanM' Wentherhead,  M.D*  dee.  Ac.Bvo. 

wtsctiLAXiors. 

Two  Essays,  one  up»jn  Single  Vision 


with  Two  Eyes  ,  the  other  upon  Dr«  ; 
a  Letter  to  Right  lion.  Lloyd  imj 
Kenyon  :  and  an  .Account  of  a  FeawW 
of  the  White  Race  of  Mankind,  part^ 
whoae  Skin  resembles  that  of  a  Ncgio; 
with  sxime  observations  on  iba  Ca«n 
of  the  DitTereiiccs  in  Colour  and  Pom 
between  the  White  and  Negro  Rscts 
of  Men.  By  tlie  late  W.  C.  Welb, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  and  C.  With  a  lit* 
moir  of  his  Life,  written  by  himn-lf.  Its, 
Treasures  of  Thought,  from  de  Stasl 
Holstein:  to  which  is  prefixed,  Conory 
Remarks  upon  her  Writings,  aad  % 
Moucnly  on  her  Death.  By  the  Atdkr 
of  AfifectioiPs  Gift,  kc.  12fno.  6s. 

'  Kalila  and  Dimna ;  or,  the  PtWci 
of  Bidpai.  Translated  from  the  ArabK. 
By  the  Rev.  Wyndham  RnatcbNI, 
A.  M.  Fellow  of  All  .Souls  College, 
Oxford, and  Rector  of  Wertbere,  to  Ue 
County  of  Kent.  8vo.  14s.  boards. 

Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleoa 
Bon  a  pa  lie.  9s. 

Observations  on  the  Automaton  Clm 
Player  now  exhibiting  in  London,  fij 
an  Oxford  Qraduati*.  Is. 

An  Easy  Way,  hy  one  Duty, to  serve 
Religion,  to  double  your  Income,  aad  le 
prolong  Life.  On  a  Sheet.  Price  W. 
a  dozen,  or  3s.  6d.  a  hundred. 

A  Treatise  on  Spinning  Machinery  i 
illustrated  by  Plans  of  different  Ma* 
chines  made  use  of  in  that  Art,  froa 
the  Spindle  and  Distaff  of  the  AncieiU, 
to  the  Machines  which  have  beta  ia> 
vented  or  improved  by  the  Modffis. 
With  some  preliminary  Obaervstioa^ 
tending  to  shew  that  the  Arts  of  SpisH 
ning.  Weaving,  and  Sewing,  was  it* 
vent^  by  ‘the  ingenuity  ^  Fsmal^ 
And  a  postscript,  including  an  interedtsf 
account  of  the  mode  of  spinning  ytni  ■ 
Ireland.  By  Andrew  Gray,  author  if 
the  Ploughwright'a  Assistant,  sad  El* 
perienced  Millwright.  8va  lOa-fiAbdi. 

The  Adventures  of  Hunch-Bock,  lof 
the  stories  connected  with  it,  (frtdi  1^ 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments)  udk 
seventeen  illustrative  prints,  «o*J*f* 
by  W'itliam  Dimiell  from  pictaws  po*** 
ed  by  Robert  Smirke,  FLA. 

4to.  fil.  6s. 

A  Traveller*!  Tale  of  the  last  Cfattiy- 
By  Miss  E.  1.  Spence.  3  vols.  !•••• 
1 6a.  6(1.  . 

Saint  Patrick ;  a  National  Tak  os 
Fifth  Century.  By  an  Anli<i«»o*T*  ^ 
sols.  t2iDO,  11.  la.  boaidt. 

Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Johu 
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Lut  of  ff^orlrt  reoonily  P^linhet, 


of  ti>ezzo-tinlo.  7t.  proofc 

l0».6d. 

NATVKAL  rtilLOSOFfIT. 


Factf  and  Ob»ervation«  Utwardtform* 
Of  a  nrw  theory  of  the  K^rth.  By 
WiJIiaui  knight,  LL.1).  B«ltia«t,  Bvo.  9u 

P«»KTIIV. 

The  Portical  Remains  of  the  late  Dr. 
Joka  Leyden,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Ijfe. 
ly  the  Rev.  James  Morton.  8to.  lis. 

Emily,  ami  other  Poems.  By  Thomas 
Brown,  M.D.  Proft>sior  of  Mural  Phi- 
iomphy  in  the  University  of  Bdinburgh. 
looKcap  8vo,  7s. 

The  Autumnal  Fgciirsioo ;  or,  Sketches 
it  Tiriotdale.  With  other  Poems.  By 
Tkomas  Pringle,  fcap.  8ro.  6s.  hoards. 

OUucus  and  Scilla  ;  with  other  select 
Poems.  By  Thomas  I/)dge  ;  being  Part 
T,  t(  Select  Rarly  English  Poets,  now  in 
tkt  course  of  piihiication,  under  the 
•ditorial  care  of  S.  W,  Singer,  fcap. 
Ho.  7*. 

Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congress. 
With  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Ap|>emlix. 
By  oue  of  the  Fancy.  The  Appendix 
coatains,  among  other  Flash  Articles, 
erne  Chaunts,  by  Boh  Gregson,  the  pre- 
wst  Poet-Laiireat  of  the  Fancy,  foolscap 
)<o  5s.  6d.  l>oards. 

Emigration,  a  Poem,  in  imitation  of 
(ht  third  Satire  of  Juvenal.  Hvo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Dessert  and  the  Tea :  a  Sequel  to 
the  Banquet :  illustrated  with  uotes  and 
too  engravings.  8 so.  5s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Beloved  IJisciple ;  a  Series  of 
Ik^rses  on  the  life,  character,  and 
vntiap  of  the  AposUe  John.  By  Al- 
ksd  Bishop.  5s. 

fcnnons,  preacherl  in  the  Tron 
t^orrh,  Glasgow.  By  Thomas  Chal* 
•fn,  D.D.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Aa  Analysis  of  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Hsoker’s  Fxrclesiastical  Polity  ;  being  a 
PrticuUr  defence  of  the  Church  of  Eiig- 
Designed  principally  for  tlie  use 
*f  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  de- 
^***Hd,  by  permixsion,  to  the  Bislmp  of 
^^rtkam.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Kennicott, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Monkwear- 
Durham,  and  late  of  Oriel  College, 
Bvo.  5s.  boards. 

Maot's  Edition  of  the  Book  of 
2^*00  Prayer,  with  Notes,  expla- 
practical,  and  historical.  In  one 
volume.  Part  I.  4s.  medium 
i  royal,  8i. 

^rtical  Sermons  on  various  SubjccU, 


chirfly  desiguctl  to  illustrate  and  •nforcc 
the  principle  of  Christian  Reapontihiliiy. 
DedicaUtl,  by  permission,  to  the  very 
Rev.  Dr.  Magee,  Doan  of  Cork.  8vo.  7i. 

Obs<'n*atK»us  on  the  empluyuient  of 
Sunday,  and  on  the  principal  Fasts  and 
Holidays  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
with  short  prayers  and  suitable  forms  of 
•eif-examinat'on  for  each  day,  inti'ndod 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  thoae  who  hare 
iK>i  leimire  to  read  larger  troatiaes.  la. 

The  due  Ohservai>c«  of  the  Lord's  Day: 
a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Monthly  At- 
sociation  of  Pimlico,  Chelsea,  Bic.  By 
R.  H.  Shepherd,  mtoistur  of  Ramelagh 
Chapel,  Sloane-aquare,  la. 

A  Sermon  on  Justi4k*ation  by  Worka: 
as  stated  by  the  Apoatle  James.  Preached 
at  tlir  Tabernacle,  Bristol.  By  B.  Kent, 
Is. 

Sermons  on  the  moat  important  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Qoa|Md  ;  comprehending  the 
privileges  and  duties  connected  with  the 
belief  of  those  doctrines.  By  J.  Thom* 
ton,  2  vols.  (second  edition  of  Vol.  1.)  8s, 

The  death  of  a  young  Seaman  be- 
waileri  nnd  improved :  a  Sermon  preached 
in  Cliflrdanc  CI)a|H>l,  Whitby,  December 
27,  1818;  in  consequence  ^  the  mdan- 
chuly  fnte  of  John  Adams,  who  was  lost 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  By  George 
Young.  8vo.  Is. 

Strictures  on  Mr.  Wix's  Reflectiona 
on  the  expediency  of  an  Union  of  the 
Churches  of  F.ngland  and  Rome.  By 
the  Rev.  H.C.  O' Donnoghue,  A.M. Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Hon.  Corporation  of  Trioity- 
houae.  2s. 

I.yra  Davidis ;  or,  a  New  Translation 
and  Exposition  of  the  Psalms ;  grounded 
on  the  principles  adopted  in  the  poat- 
humous  work  of  the  late  Bishop  Horriey  ; 
vu.  that  these  sacred  Oracles  have  for 
the  most  part  an  immediate  reference  to 
Christ,  and  to  the  evewts  of  his  tirat  and 
second  Advent.  By  the  R(!V.  John  Fry, 
b.  A.  Rector  of  Desford,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire  ;  and  author  of  a  New  Tranalatiou 
and  Exposition  of  the  Canticles ;  Ex¬ 
pository  Lectures  on  8t.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  &e.  8vo.  18i. 

Persuasives  to  Early  Piety,  interspersed 
with  suitable  Prayers.  By  J.  G.  Pike, 
12mo.  3s.  6d.  bound. 

Adnumitions  from  the  Dead  con¬ 
sidered  and  improved,  in  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Hitchin,  at  the  interment 
of  the  Rev.  William  Parry,  principal 
Tutor  in  the  academy  for  Guesting 
young  men  for  the  work  of  the  Ministry, 
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at  Wymon<lley,  Herla.  By  William 
Chaplin,  of  RithopN  Stortford,  and  an 
Addrrtf  detiv’orvd  on  the  »nme  occnaion. 
By  J'maph  Tomholl,  B.A.  ClaMical  Tu¬ 
tor  at  Wyirtondley.  U.  6d. 

ChrHtlaii  Sanctity  cvrtnpitficd  nnd  re¬ 
warded:  a  Sermon  ptt^ached  at  Rii- 
mini;hBm.  on  the  lamented  dr^lh  of  the 
wife  of  the  Iter.  John  Anyrll  famea.  By 
Joseph  PletcluT,  M.A.  I*.  6d. 

Sermons  to  Chililrcn.  By  a  T,ady.  A 
new  editiofi,  by  the  author.  6d. 

TMAVI  LS  AND  lOFOOaArHY. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Personal 
Narrative  of  M.  *le  Huniholdt'a  Trarciti 
to  the  Kqninoelial  Kefions  of  the  new 
Continent  ;  during  the  years  1799- lIhU. 
Translated  hy  Helen  Marin  Wllliaina, 


under  the  immediate  iatpactioii  of  Qif 
author.  Svo.  ISt.  boards. 

A  Tour  through  Sicily,  in  the  y«tr 
1815.  ByiOeorgc  Russell,  of  hU  U%, 
jesty’s  office  of  works.  8vo.  II.  ls.W». 
Illustrated  by  a  map,  and  elghteva  isl 
teiesting  Plans  and  Views. 

Journey  from  Moscow  to  frnwhuL 
nople,  ill  tlie  years  1817,  1818.  |y 
William  Maemichael,  M.  I).  *P.  R.1 
one  of  Dr.  Redcliffe’s  Trarelling  feltoai 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  fin, 
plates,  11.  1  l8.6d. 

MiNsion  fn>m  Cape  Coast  Castle  te 
Ashantee,  with  a  atHlistical  Arcoaat  of 
that  klugtlom,  ami  grographifai  notices 
oft>ther  ptirts  of  the  interior  of  Aides. 
By  T.  F/lwani  Bowdich,  Esq.  Coaductat. 
4lo,  plates,  71.  3t. 
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